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Every one must have felt some 
little interest in the month of 
February, who has repeated or 
listened to the following sweet 
lullaby sung in chorus by infant 
school children educated in the 
“ learning-made-easy style : 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone, 
Which hath but twenty-eight days 
clear, 
And twenty-nine in each Leap Year.” 


It is of interest to know how one 
month of the year should be of 
less length than the rest: how 
February, neither the first nor the 
last month, but, as it were, merely 
a secondary one, should have that 
peculiarity, and how it should be 
longer than usual in particular 
years. 

By whatever means this odd 
shortening of February came 
about, we may think it well, at- 
mospherically (albeit  illogically) 
considered, that it in particular has 
been so dealt with. For February 
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has generally been held to be a 
rainy month. During it, the sun 
passes through the celestial signs 
Aquarius and Pisces, and, in doing 
so, may wish to give us terrestrial 
beings a notion of the surroundings 
of “‘the man that bears the water- 
ing-pot, and fish with glittering 
tails.” Its watery character seems 
to have been in the mind of the 
Saxons, when they gave February 
the name Sproutkale—so called, 
because the cabbages were wont 
to show themselves above ground, 
during the course of the month. 
The light in which the temperature 
of February is regarded may be 
inferred from rhythmical sayings 
such as the following : 


“‘ February fills the dyke 
Either with black or white; 
If it be white, ‘tis the better to like.” 


Snow or rain, accordingly, is its 
peculiarity, and of course snow is 
preferred. Rain is thought to be 
so decidedly the property of this 
month, that Sandy says: 


“ A’ the months o’ the year 
Curse a fair Februeer.” 
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that— 


“The Welshman would rather see his 
wife on her bier, 
Than see a fair Februeer.” 


Englishman’s opinion is 


So that, other reasons apart, if we 
have any desire that our roads re- 
main roads and do not change into 
rivers; or that Scotchmen be pre- 
vented from transgressing the moral 
laws, by the use of anathemas; or 
that the Welshman remain “ canty 
and happy ” in hymeneal bliss to the 
end of his life; we should feel 
pleased with what has taken place 
in the arrangement of the lengths 
of the months, as the chances of 
such blessings not being enjoyed 
have been reduced, because the 
time in which they could fall, 
namely, the month of February, 
has been shortened. 

This month, however, gets an 
extra day periodically to. make it 
more like the rest. The present year 
happens to be one of thosé in which 
Sieesy has twenty-nine days, and 
all having this peculiarity are termed 
Leap Years. Why they should be 
thus named it is rather difficult to 
discover. To account for the ex- 
istence of the name, many theories 
have been framed. Some look on 
it as referring to the fact, that he 
whom we are enjoined to take by 
the forelock, instead of passing 
over his accustomed ground during 
that period, takes an _ extraordi- 
nary leap to the extent of a day 
more. Others refer it to the blank 
which during that year occurs in 
the Roman Calendar, every day 
in which is appropriated as the 
anniversary of some particular 
saint, with the single exception 
of the 29th of February. This day 
_is not so appropriated for very 
obvious reasons. Thus the year in 
which occurred the day that was 
passed, or leapt over, without an 
anniversary, might so have been 
called Leap Year. 
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Another hypothesis is that the 
term is, in reality, a misnomer. If 
the fourth year had consisted of 
364 days, if the difference had been 
one of defect instead of excess, a day 
would really have been leapt over. 
As it is, the three ordinary years 
would more properly be denomi- 
nated Leap Years. Or we may 
suppose the fourth year has been 
termed Leap Year, on the principle 
lucus a non lucendo. Probably the 
most worthy supposition as to the 
origin of the term is that, at first, 
the extra day in the fourth year 
and the one before it were one in 
the eye of the law. Accordingly, 
the regular day was considered 
that one, and the additional day, 
though civilly held as a day, was 
legally not so. It was missed or 
leapt over altogether. So that the 
legal year, as opposed to the civil, 
was in reality a leap year. 

But from whatever associations 
the name is suggested, we can all 
bear testimony to the association 
which the name suggests. The 
mention of the words brings the 
same idea to every one’s mind. 
Leap Year is the year in which a 
privilege of a peculiarly delicate 
and private nature is conferred on 
certain persons—“ things ” Thomas 
Moore once called them: but, albeit 
that we remember Pandora and her 
box, we should soften the expression 
and say ‘‘a favoured portion of the 
animal creation.” How they came 
to have the privilege referred to, at 
this particular time, we shall not 
be able to find out. Possibly the 
necessity of allowing the privilege 
had been felt, and, in anticipation of 
these days of “ woman’s rights,” it 
had been thought better to allow it 
every fourth year than every year. 

Though not so great or so uni- 
versal as the one we have mentioned, 
there are other privileges in connec- 
tion with Leap Year. It affords 


some people the privilege of having 
a birthday anniversary once in a 
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while, as there are many who enter 
this “ vale of tears” on the 29th of 
February. Fully one in every 
1,500 births must take place on 
that day. Men thus born we may 
suppose to be jovial fellows. They 
live in the present. They have no 
anxious thought about how the 
future is to be enjoyed, or how the 
past has been spent, as the day 
comes round on which such serious 
matters are considered, for assuredly, 
in many respects, the man who has 
only one birthday every four years 
has decided advantages—even if we 
admit some disadvantages — over 
those who have one every year. 

And now, having noticed the 
distinctive qualities of Leap Year, 
and some of the associations con- 
nected with it, we nay observe that 
as the peculiarity of Leap Year is the 
peculiar length of the February of 
the year, so the history of the 
origin of Leap Year is closely con- 
nected with a history of February, 
and this takes us back almost to the 
origin of the year itself. 

As a year is the time of the 
earth's revolution round the sun, 
it should contain 365 days and a 
fraction of a day. The ancients, 
having great respect for the moon, 
wanted the year to be subdivided 
into parts corresponding with her 
revolution round the earth. The 
difficulty of thus adjusting the 
months (or moon’s revolutions) so 
as to be together equal to the 
earth’s revolutions round the sun, 
gave rise to February itself, and to 
many of the changes which the 
month has undergone, before it 
stood with its present number of 
days. 

Romulus’s division of the year is 
the first European one known, and 
the one upon which our own divi- 
sion is based. He had ten months, 
whose total length was 304 days. 
How he patched up the year with 
odd days, so as to make it anything 
like correct, we cannot say. In- 
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deed, unless we bear in mind that 
he was suckled by a wolf, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how Romulus 
could have gone so far off the mark 
as sixty-one days, an error which 
would soon have landed him in 
complete confusion. 

To remedy the mistake, Numa 
Pompilius, second king of Rome, 
added to the year two months, 
January and February. January, 
named after Janus, the god who 
presided over the beginning of 
everything, was made the first 
month of the year. Februare is, 
in Latin, to expiate. In this month 
the expiatory sacrifices were per- 
formed; and as the sins of the 
year were, very naturally, atoned 
for after they had been committed, 
February was made the last of the 
months. It was brought to its 
present position of second month, 
by the Decemvirs, 200 years later, 
and for reasons best known | to 
themselves. 

Though February as well as 
January had been added, the year 
was not long enough yet. His 
months Numa made to correspond 
with the moon’s revolutions, making 
the number of days in the year 354, 
or, in regard to the earth’s revolu- 
tion, eleven days too short. The can- 
celling of this error led to the fiyst 
change in February. Though the 
Roman’s desire was,as far as pos- 
sible, to preserve the months of the 
length of the moon’s revolutions, it 
was found necessary to alter one of 
them. Why February in particular 
was chosen as that one is mysterious. 
Probably, since Februus was the 
deity of the dead, the necessary 
laceration might have been assigned 
to February, because over it the 
Genius of Death presided. Febru- 
ary was accordingly changed. The 
mode of alteration was rather a 
clumsy one. Its clumsiness may 
be imagined when we state that 
the alteration in the month was 
made every alternate year by the 
9—2 
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addition of a whole month, called 
an intercalary month, whose length 
was alternated every alternate year, 
and which month was placed, not at 
the end of February, but between 
the 24th and the 25th days of 
February. This addition was found 
to be too great; as the year, instead 
of being ten days too short, was 
now one day too long. This latter 
mistake was also rectified, and by 
a mode of correction even more 
clumsy, if that were possible, than 
the one just referred to. 

After this, every error having 
been corrected, the year was of 
almost as correct a length as it is 
now, that is, as correct on the 
average, for it was of different 
lengths at different times, but 
ulways came round to the correct 
length every twenty-four years. 
And if every man had done his 
duty, no doubt this arrangement 
of the year would have been pre- 
served till now, and there might 
have been no such Leap Year as 
we have at all. But the alternate, 
clumsy, and irregular system would 
not work. From its ruins arose the 
present one. 

The management of the Calendar 
was in the bands of the Pontiffs of 
Rome. They could alter the lengths 
of the intercalary months as they 
pleased, and the possession of this 
power was found to be exceedingly 
convenient. They lengthened the 
extra month when they wished 
themselves or their friends to re- 
main a while longer in any magis- 
terial office, and shortened the 
month if they wanted to hasten 
the annual elections. They acted 
the more shamefully in that they 
betrayed a trust given them by the 
ignorant common people, who had 
no knowledge of the complicated 
Calendar, and who could not tell 
whether those in charge managed 
it rigbtly or not. To such an ex- 
tent did these Pontiffs carry their 
conduct that the Calendar became 
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utterly confused: by Julius Cwxsar’s 
time, the winter months were in 
the autumn, the autumn months in 
the summer, and so on. Things 
had come to a crisis: something 
must be done, and this was how 
matters were put to right. Between 
November and December of the 
current year, Julius Cesar intro- 
duced two months (in addition to 
the old intercalary month in the 
middle of February), and made 
that year contain in all 445 days. 
The historical name of this extra- 
ordinary year is “The Year of 
Confusion,” or more properly, “ The 
last year of Confusion”—it was the 
year B.C. 46. 

This extraordinary year of Cesar’s 
completely cancelled all former 
errors. The difficulty now arose 
how to make all subsequent years 
of the proper length. Cesar’s 
attempt to do this brought about 
the introduction of Leap Year. 

Previous to this, as we have 
noticed, the months were made to 
correspond as nearly as possible 
with the length of the moon’s 
revolutions. Czsar, however, being 
no lunatic, abolished all reference 
to the lunar revolution, which re- 
ference had produced nearly ali the 
confusion, and did away with the 
intercalary months. The mode of 
arrangement which he adopted was 
a very simple one. He made the 
months of the year to be of thirty- 
one and thirty days alternately, 
except February, which in ordinary , 
years had twenty-nine 8, and 
only every fourth year thirty days. 

The only stupid thing was that 
the extra day was not placed at the 
end of February, but between the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of 
the month, where the intercalary 
wens used to be. The fact of its 

eing thus ingerted gave rise to the 
term Bissextile, a common name 
for Leap Year. The twenty-fifth 
of February was, according to the 
Roman way of (backward) reckon- 
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ing, the sixth before the Kalends of 
March—sextusad Kalendas Martias. 
The additional day was put in by 
repeating this sertum, and was thus 
called bissextum, hence Bissextile. 

Thus Cesar introduced Leap 
Year. But as in his Leap Year 
February had thirty days, it did 
not correspond exactly with our 
present year. The difference con- 
sists not in the length of the year 
itself, but in the individual lengths 
of the mouths. This necessitated 
a further change, by which Feb- 
ruary came to have twenty-nine 
days in Leap Year, and twenty- 
eight in other years. 

Cesar’s system made the year of 
the proper length to the fraction of 
an hour. And therefore, both for 
his cancelling of former errors, and 
for his gift of this excellent New 
Year with its exceedingly simple 
division, Cesar was considered 
worthy of some lasting memorial. 

At the same time it must be 
borne in mind, that though it 
was Cesar who had the power 
to do all this work, it was Sosigenes, 
a philosopher of Alexandria, who 
had most of the work to do: and 
by whose efforts, indeed, Cesar 
was brought to see the necessity 
of using his power. 

That the name of Julius Cesar, 
then, might for ever be associated 
with the Calendar, a month was 
called after him. That in which 
his birthday occurred was chosen. 
It had before been called Quintilis. 

But men are very jealous of any 
favour shown to their neighbours. 
So Augustus Cesar, the successor 
of Julius, on his army achieving 
some few victories, succeeded in 
getting the month in which these 
were won called after him. This 
was the one after Julius, and it was 
named Augustus. It so happened, 
however, that this latter month had 
thirty days, whereas July had thirty- 
one days. Augustus Cesar could not 
brook that Julius’s month should be 
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longer than his own, so he made 
August of thirty-one days also. This 
stupid vanity of Augustus brought : 
with it much confusion to the Calen- 
dar. The lengths of the last four 
months of the year had to be changed 
to preserve the aiternate-length 
system of the months. And further 
—the change which bears on the sub- 
ject—by adding a day to his own 
month, Augustus had, of course, added 
adaytothe year. To correct this he 
made February a day shorter. Feb- 
ruary, therefore, became of twenty- 
eight days inordinary years, and 
twenty-nine in Leap Year, and the 
other months as they are now. 

So that Julius’s simple mode of 
having the months of thirty- 
one and thirty days alternately 
was completely destroyed. And, 
bear in mind that Augustus made 
no alteration in the length of the 
year, though he made such an ir- 
regularity in the lengths of the 
months. All his changes were made 
to suit merely his personal ends. 
To remember Julius’s way of the 
months required no effort, but now, 
what with February being of so out 
of the way a length, and what with 
other alterations, it became neces- 
sary, in order to remind us of the 
length of the months, to construct 
the ridiculous rhyme quoted at the 
commencement of this article. 

We have so far sketched the origin 
of Leap Year, but its history is not 
yet quite complete, for since the 
time of the Cesars it has been found 
necessary to reduce the number of 
Leap Years. If a dictionary be 
consulted for the meaning of Leap 
Year, the answer will probably be 
every fourth year.” However wel! 
that meaning would have done in 
Cesar’s age, it is not now the correct 
one. And this is thereason. The 
arrangement which had been then 
arrived at made the year of the 
proper length except only the frac- 
tion of anhour. The year was, on 
the average, 365} days long, whereas 
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the sun’s revolution is 11 minutes 
10 seconds less than that. This 
slight error might have been cor- 
rected at once by a reduction of the 
number of Leap Years. But the 
error was allowed to grow, so that 
by a.p. 1582, the year in which it 
was corrected, it had amounted to 
ten days..In that year Pope Gregory 
XIII. decreed that the 5th of Oc- 
tober be the 15th, thus cancelling 
the error of the past. The correc- 
tion was not adopted by all countries 
at once, but gave rise to what is 
known as the New Style in those 
countries which did adopt it. To 
thisday Russia holds by the Old 
Style. And in many places in Great 
Britain the terms are regulated by 
the Old Style.* 

Having corrected the error of the 
past, Pope Gregory endeavoured to 
prevent its occurrence in the future. 
The error was equivalent to an 
excess of about three days in four 
centuries, so he decreed that of 
the last years of the centuries, 
only those which are divisible by 
400 are Leap Years. So that 
though 1600, a multiple of 400, 
was a Leap Year, 1700, 1800, and 
1900 are not Leap Years. 
every fourth centurial year, as only 
every fourth ordinary year, is a Leap 
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Year. This system of changes, and 
contractions, and additions, which 
Pope Gregory employed to heal the 
old flaw and make the new year right 
may be known (to schoolboys) by 
the name of “ Gregory’s mixture.” 

The year is just now exactly as it 
was after Gregory had corrected it, 
Even after his correction, however, 
there remains a slight error. The 
mistake is so very small that it will 
amount to a day only in 3,900 years. 
The error is one of excess, and so it 
is proposed to make the year A.D. 
4000, otherwise a Leap Year, a 
common year. After that, the length 
of the year will so exactly on the 
average correspond with the length 
of the earth’s revolution round the 
sun, that they cannot differ more 
than a day in a thousand centuries. 
Thus for a considerable time at least 
the number of privileged years will 
remain as at present. 

Looking over the history of Leap 
Year, we see that there has been a 
great amount of work in bringing it 
to its present position, and it is to 
be hoped that those who possess any 
sort of privilege during its course 
may take the full advantage of that 
which has been attained at so great 
a cost. 


* The adoption of Pope Gregory’s amended Calendar by our statesmen in the following 


century, gave rise to a clamour against the Government. 


The popular feeling—expressed 


in the election cry, ‘‘ Give us back our eleven days /”—is immortalized by Hogarth in one of 


his election cartoons, 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS. 


By F. W  Correy. 


Avutuor or *‘ Her Goop Name.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. JAMES PRENDERGAST AT HOME. 


Uprer Raryey is one of the most 
extensive and popular of London 
suburbs. It is a vast collection of 
villa streets of more or less pre- 
tension, and has neither the bustle 
of a town, nor the charm and beauty 
of the country. It has high-roads 
that can show between three and five 
inches of stiff stainful mud in wet 
weather, and almost a corresponding 
depth of dust in summer. Along 
these highways butcher carts rattle 
furiously to the imminent peril of 
low pony carriages driven by ladies ; 
suburban broughams roll with even 
dignified motion ; and huge hearses 
and mourning coaches crawl slowly 
towards the great Ratney cemetery, 
beside the very gate of which stands 
a large tavern frequented all day 
long by mutes and other gloomy 
attendants, whose spirits have been 
depressed by assisting at funeral 
rites. We may denounce drunken 
navvies, “summons” tipsy cabmen; 
but unnaturally stern and censorious 
is the heart that does not view an 
intoxicated mute more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

For the people of Ratney there 
is a kind of interest and mystery 
about the cemetery. So awful is 
the monotony of suburban life that, 
by a strange contradiction, the in- 
roads of the dead contribute chiefly 
to the life and stir of the place. 
Neither must it be forgotten that 


the gravelled paths, and expanse of 
grass, all dotted over with graves 
though it be, are the nearest things 
to a “country walk” that Ratney 
can give. The cemetery is the 
largest plot of ground unbuilt upon 
in the whole district. Nor are the 
graves all Jowness of spirits and 
tremors—on the contrary, to the 
reflective mind their infinite variety 
gives much food for thought. 

And the cemetery has its associa- 
tions of horror. There is a melan- 
choly rumour abroad in Ratney, 
whieh says that only utter misery 
and destitution induce any clergy- 
man to accept the post of chaplain, 
and do the gloomy duty of the 
mortuary chapel; and it ‘s declared, 
moreover, that unless relieved or 
removed at the end of a couple of 
years, the ever-recurring perform- 
ance of a sad ceremonial tells upon 
the brain and eventually leaves the 
unfortunate celebrant u madman. 

Of the rest of Ratney it may be 
said that it is as utterly unpoetical 
a place as is to be found on earth. 
The city has a poetry of its own— 
by day the ever-rushing stream of 
its life, industry, and din. By night 
the moon, with scenic effect, shining 
brightly above church-tower and 
dome, and throwing heavy shadows 
under the eaves; or else the faint 
glimmering of lamps through rain 
or fog, and wretched figurés hurry- 
ing along the deserted shining pave- 
ments, sheltering under doorways, 
or going in and coming out of the 
flaring gin-palaces. Every hour, too, 
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from the surface of this gathering 
of millions of men into one centre, 
there rises up to heaven, like a 
great exhalation, desires, crimes, 
follies, and sorrows. And the city 
has its contrasts—deepest shadows 
and brightest lights and cold neutral 
hues where fortune runs to no ex- 
treme. The first lie heavy over the 
dwellings of the poor, in narrow, 
squalid back streets, where igno- 
rance leaves human nature all its 
brutality. The cold middle tints 
are on the places where want is a 
comparative stranger, but of which 
meap contrivances and narrow aims 
are the especial products; and the 
bright light fall upon the streets 
of noble, lofty houses before which 
fine carriages’ are drawn up; 
where life is one long leisure hour; 
aud where there is more than 
enough time to eat and to drink and 
tosleep. Into these pleasant places 
reflection enters also, and the happy 
people moralize and rhapsodize, so 
that tempered by a little bitterness 
of imagining, actual ease and luxury 
may not be suffered to bring satiety. 
The city seethes with activity: wear- 
ing work, and energetic idleness. 
And for a looker-on all this motion, 
and contrast, and vanity, makes 
lively thought, rapid images, quick 
emotions — laughter, tears, and 
poetry. 

The country, too, every singer 
cries, is the home of calm contem- 
plation and poetic ease, whether 
it be 

“a nature tamed 
And grown domestic like a barn-door 
fowl, 
Which does not awe you with its claw 
and beak, 
Nor tempt you to an erie too high up, 
Or lonely solitudes, where are the head- 
long leaps 
Of waters that cry out for joy or fear, 
In leaping through the palpitating 
pines.” 


The wide expanse of sea and sky, 
the most desolate plain, the wildest 
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and bleakest of moorland or moun- 
tain scene, have their poetry; but 
to cockney suburbs belong the un- 
enviable distinction of being the 
most prosaic, vulgar, and common- 
place localities on earth. And of 
all London suburbs, Ratney is the 
most hopelessly commonplace and 
dull. 

Its principal highways are lined 
with “ high-class ” villas, but there 
are narrower intersecting roads 
where the houses are simply adver- 
tised as “commodious” or “ de- 
sirable ;”? but to whatever class the 
residences of Ratney belong, they 
are monotonous and vulgar in de- 
sign and arrangement. Every 
house has its two gates, and yellow- 
gravelled, semi-circular, connecting 
carriage-way. The villas have all 
high-sounding names too. “The 
Cedars ”’ is so called from a stunted 
growth of which the relationship, 
at first sight, can only with difficulty 
be traced to the mighty forest 
giants “ whose arms gave shelter to 
the princely eagle.” Nor does a 
staring, red brick mansion, called 
“Bath Lodge,” recall to mind 
shining villas on the beautiful hills 
round the city of Prince Bladud. 

But it is with a house that stands 
between “ The Cedars” and “ Bath 
Lodge” that our story has to do, 
for it was there that Mr. James 
Prendergast and his family lived. 
Balaclava House, unlike its imme- 
diate neighbours, showed signs of 
being inhabited by wealthy people. 
A large conservatory on the left- 
hand side of the house was fuil of 
gaily-coloured flowers. Nor, as in 
many neighbouring residences, was 
the gravel before the house only 
indented nowand then by the wheels 
of a hired brougham, or suburban 
four-wheeler. Mr. Prendergast’s 
stables contained five good animals, 
and his carriage was the envy of the 
ladies of Bath Lodge. 

Mr. Prendergast’s family con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, two sons 
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and a daughter. His wife was a 
quiet, gentle- mannered woman, 
whose married life had been any- 
thing but a time of happiness. She 
was an invalid, and her husband’s 
irritable temper and reserved dispo- 
sition were a constant trial to her. 
He treated her downright unkindly 
sometimes, and never allowed her 
any share of his confidence. She 
received his orders, heard his wishes, 
and felt his displeasure, but as for 
sharing his ideas or having her con- 
venience consulted in the everyday 
affairs of life, she had never known 
the meaning of such things since 
the day she had married him. She 
had grown rather peevish, poor 
woman, from ill-health and her 
husband’s unkindness, and but for 
her elder son’s affection she would, 
probably, have broken into open 
complaint. His dutiful love aud 
gentleness, however, consoled her 
for the neglect of the rest of the 
family; and in return for his 
affection she worshipped the very 
ground he trod on. He could do 
no wrong. He was perfect, and her 
best beloved'and worthiest child. 

On account of his affection for 
his mother Charlie Prendergast was 
considered less the friend of the 
rest of the family. But he seemed 
to trouble himself very little about 
this ; although of an undemonstra- 
tive nature, he was yet one of those 
people whom it is very hard to turn 
aside either from their likes or 
dislikes, 

On the evening that was the last 
of Miss Megaw’s stay in Paris, Mr. 
James Prendergast was sitting in 
the drawing-room of Balaclava 
House. Mrs. Prendergast was 
lying on the sofa, where sbe spent 
so much of her time; her daughter 
Mary was strumming some French 
comic opera airs on the piano, and 
her younger son, George Prender- 
gast, was fast asleep in an arm- 
chair. 

“ Whereis Charlie this evening?” 
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asked Mr. Prendergast snappishly, 
when some difficulty in the music 
kept Mary’s outspread fingers 
suspended in the air over the keys 
of the piano. 

“ He is spending the evening at 
my sister’s,” replied Mrs. Prender- 
gast, while Mary’s hands, that had 
been so long hesitating, came down 
on the notes with a loud crash. 

‘What do you say?” growled 
Mr. Prendergast; “1 do wish one 
could hear you when you speak.” 

Mrs. Prendergast waited for a 
moment till Mary had done ringing 
half a dozen changes on one un- 
fortunate chord without ever get- 
ting it right, and then repeated her 
reply to her husband’s question. 
Just as she spoke the hall door was - 
opened, and a few minutes later 
Charlie Prendergast came into the 
drawing-room. His first glance 
was at his mother, and to her he 
addressed his first remark. 

“ Well, mother, how are you this 
evening ? Aunt Jane has made me 
uneasy about you. She says she 
thinks you are not looking so well.” 

Mrs. Prendergast caughta glimpse 
of her husband’s face as he peeped 
round the corner of his newspaper 
at her and her son, and it checked 
the affectionate answer she was 
about to make him. She only 
smiled as he sat down beside her 
and took her hand in his; but he 
knew the meaning of her smile, 
and the nervous pressure of her 
trembling fingers. 

“ Whom do you think I met at 
Aunt Jane’s this evening? ” asked 
Charlie, taking his mother’s hint 
and directing his attention towards 
his father. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said 
Mr. Prendergast, shaking bis paper 
irritably ; while Mary left the piano 
and came over to the group near 
the fire. Mary was a young lady 
who loved “ news” and new clothes 
better than anything else in the 
world, 
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“Our cousin, Bob Varley, the 
poor fellow who was so sold in 
California, and badly wounded in 
the American war. He seems a 
capital sort of fellow, and is getting 
on very well now, but he had a very 
hard time of it when he began life. 
You should hear his description of 
the family gathering at Glenriveen 
the other day; it seems to have 
been the most extraordinary sort of 
affair. They were awfully disap- 
pointed at the way things turned 
out, l’ve no doubt. Did you hear 
of the old woman who turned up 
there and took the command? ” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 
asked Mr. Prendergast, putting 
down his paper and facing his son. 
The new topic of conversation 
seemed to interest him deeply, and 
he fixed his dark eyes keenly on his 
son’s face as he waited to hear what 
further light he was going to throw 
upon the late proceedings at Glen- 
riveen. Mr. James Prendergast 
was still almost as dark as in the 
old days, when his father used to 
call him “ Black Jamie.”” His eyes 
were black and piercing, his eye- 
brows black also, and thick; his 
complexion sallow, and his hair a 
dark iron grey. Mr. Prendergast 
had heard something of what his 
son alluded to, but he bad not 
spoken to any of his family on the 
subject for reasons of his own. 

* Well, it seems that an extraor- 
dinary sort of female—tall, thin, 
and stern as Kate—put the whole 
female contingent of relations to 
flight, so far as Uncle Alexander’s 
room was concerned. He says 
Aunt Mary made a brief resistance, 
but had to give in at last. Then 
the William Prendergasts tried to 
get a priest upstairs, but the others 
had a parson ready to oppose him, 
and there was a sort of religious 
free fight in the passages, into the 
middle of which the mysterious 
_ elderly female charged, carrying 
all before her. Then, when uncle 
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Alexander grew better, he sent the 
whole assemblage about their busi- 
ness, and kept the unknown woman 
at Glenriveen, in spite of a great 
deal of feminine indignation. Aunt 
Mary was chosen as spokeswoman, 
to utter the general wrathful feel- 
ings of the family, but he shut her 
up at once, telling her he was sorry 
they were all put out by his reco- 
very, but that he was quite sure his 
death would have turned out a far 
greater disappointment to them in 
the end.” 

“ What was the woman’s name ?”’ 
asked Mr. James Prendergast, who 
had heard his son’s account of the 
proceedings at Glenriveen with a 
grim frown. 

“* Miss Megaw, she called herself, 
Varley said; but no one has the 
faintest idea who she is. She has 
left Glenriveen again, however, and 
apparently for good, as our cousin, 
Janet, is to go there to take care of 
uncle Alexander. 

At this news Mr. Prendergast’s 
frown deepened considerably. 

“Is that Donald’s little game?” 
he said, with a harsh laugh. 

“T am sure your brother is inca- 
pable—” Mrs. Prendergast began, 
for Donald had always been kind 
and good to her. Black Jamie, 
however, cut his wife’s defence of 
his brother very short. 

“ Much you know about him,” he 
growled. “I say this is a trick, 
and if it is not his work, it’s his 
wife’s, and he knows it.” 

“Tt is all a mean scheme,” said 
Mary Prendergast, angrily. ‘So 
disgusting, too, of them all to goand 
hang about a dying man.” 

“ He wasn’t dying,” muttered 
George, who had just succeeded in 
awaking, partially. “ He isn’t half 
dead yet.” 

“ What’s Varley doing?” asked 
Mr. Prendergast, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection. 

“He seems to have got a good 
berth in an Anglo-American firm. 
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He is going to New York on busi- 
ness in a few days.” 

“Could you get him down here 
for an evening before he goes, 
Charlie, do you think?” asked Mr. 
Prendergast, trying to look amiable. 

“‘T can try, if you wish,” replied 
his son. 

“ I wonder who that woman 
ean have been?” said Mary, 
looking sharply into her father’s 
face. “Do you know?” she 
asked, suddenly, as something in 
its expression seemed to strike her. 

“Not I,” said Mr. Prendergast, 
‘and I am sure I don’t care. Don’t 
stare at one like that, Mary. It does 
not make you look the least bit more 
intelligent—quite the contrary.” 

“ Varley said all kinds of sur- 
mises were afloat,” said Charlie. 

“TI think I should like to see 
young Varley before he goes,’’ said 
Mr. James Prendergast. “ Yes, I 
think I ought to see him. It is im- 
portant that our interests should be 
looked to, at a time like the present. 
I don’t want to interfere with my 
brother in any way; neither would 
anything induce me to go to Glen- 
riveen during his lifetime ; but if he 
is growing weak-minded or eccentric 
or seems disposed to act in any way 
that would be injurious to our inte- 
rests, I think we ought to know of 
it. You had better go into town 
to-morrow, Charlie, and try to bring 
young Varley out to dinner. 

“ What kind of young man is he, 
Charlie ?”’ asked Mrs. Prendergast. 
“IT knew his poor mother very well 
—a nice, gentle creature.” 

“She was a very silly woman,” 
said Mr. Prendergast, scowling at 
his wife. Somehow or other he was 
always irritated when she praised 
any one, and she generally sacrificed 
her friends to bis humour without 
protest, but this evening she was a 
little nervous and excited. Her 
husband had been more than usually 
trying during the day, which, con- 
trary to his -custom, he had spent 
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entirely indoors, finding fault with 
every one and everything, and mak- 
ing himself well-nigh unbearable. 
Mary, whose practice it was to avoid 
everything unpleasant whenever she 
could do so, had left the house in 
the morning at once on seeing her 
father’s intentions, and had spent a 
pleasant day with some friends. But 
unfortunate Mrs. Prendergast, prone 
on her sofa and unable to escape, had 
been worried and bullied all day 
long ; and now, in the evening, sup- 
ported by her son Charlie’s presence, 
she was inclined to resent her hus- 
band’s persecution. 

‘IT remember her very well,” she 
persisted, with a sigh, “‘ both before 
and after her marriage. She was 
young, and gay, and pretty ; and if 
her life was short, it was, at least, 
happy—unlike that of some of her 
friends.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Prender- 
gast, with a grimace, imitating her 
sigh, “it is amusing to hear you talk 
of your memories. They are uttered 
with such an air, and turn out so 
very commonplace. One would 
think, that to have some slight recol- 
lection of people you knew when 
you were young, was a peculiarity 
entirely yourown. But this parti- 
cular reminiscence regarding the 
late Mrs. Varley’s happiness, is it 
raked up as a hit at me, and to point 
out my inferiority to the late Mr, 
Varley ?” 

A faint flush came into Mrs. 
Prendergast’s cheeks, while Charlie 
grew scarlet. George and Mary 
smiled, and exchanged glances. Mra, 
Prendergast found it bad enough 
to be ridiculed and mimicked (to 
many people mimicry is the most 
painful kind of ridicule), but when 
she saw the smiles of her two 
younger children, and their appre- 
ciation of their father’s unkind wit, 
the unhappy woman burst into tears, 
Her little attempt at self-defence 
had not done her much good. The 
spasmodic resistance of the Weak 
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generally brings them only a double 
share of punishment. 

Mrs. Prendergast knew that her 
tears were an unpardonable offence, 
and tried to check them, but the 
more she endeavoured to keep them 
back the more wretched and tearful 
she grew. As soon as her husband 
saw the demonstration he so espe- 
cially disliked, he rose from his 
ebair. 

“ Oh, dear!” he cried, in feigned 
amazement, “if there is going to be 
this sort of afflicting display I'll not 
intrude any longer on your sorrow. 
I have always thought that such 
touching manifestations of grief 
should be strictly private. I want 
to speak to you presently, Charlie. 
You'll find me in the study. I don’t 
like damp rooms.” 

When her father was gone Mary 
looked a little ashamed of herself, 
and tried to console her mother. 

“Don’t cry, mamma,” she said, 
awkwardly, in that shamefaced 
manner in which poor natures think 
it due to their dignity to offer con- 
solation. They do not allow other 
people’s troubles to make them forget 
themselves. 

George, too, muttered something 
about its being a duty not to take 
offence where none was meant. Mrs. 
Prendergast, however, appearing to 
continue insensible to this miid re- 
storative treatment, he slipped out of 
the room together with Mary, who 
shared her father’s dislike to any of 
the natural signs of mental distress. 

“ Poor mother,” said Charlie 
Prendergast, putting his arm round 
her neck, once they were alone, “ it 
is very hard on you. I dowish you 
would let me take your part. I'd 
stop this kind of thing in a week.” 

But she would not hear of being 
defended. She had once or twice 
seen her first-born and his father 
dispute, and as her anxiety for him 
was far greater than her thought of 
self, she could not allow him to aid 
her in so dangerous and uncertain a 
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way. Mr. Prendergast, as matters 
stood, was nonetoo fond of his eldest 
son ; if the latter began to do battle 
for his mother there was no know- 
ing what the consequences might 
be, so she bound him over by solemn 
and repeated promises not to inter- 
fere between her and her husband. 
But his wish to be her champion, 
together with his unfailing tender- 
ness and respect, soothed her beyond 
measure, and brought some sunshine 
into her dreary life. 

It was no wonder she loved him 
so much, for he was the sort of son 
most dear to a mother’s heart. 
Gentle without being effeminate, 
neither his mirth nor his anger 
went much into extremes; nor was 
there a particle of conceit or affect- 
ation either in his manners or 
speech. Thoughtful, considerate 
without distinction of persons, but 
especially forbearing towards the 
weak ; ‘ straightforward and affec- 
tionate, he was one whom in her 
heart of hearts she could trust 
aud believe in utterly. And his 
face, too, was so winning, hand- 
some and boyish, that she never 
tired of its smile. 

While his good qualities were of 
a kind to make themselves strongly 
felt, his faults were negative ‘in 
their nature. When no excite- 
ment was present to rouse him, 
he was deficient in energy and 
decision; and his good-nature some- 
times degenerated into indifference. 
This want of vigour showed even 
in his countenance. Dark eyes, if 
seldom very gentle and soft in ex- 
pression, still less often show such 
weariness aud languor as his could. 

The choice of his career brought 
him into collision with his father. 
Mr. Prendergast thought of a mer- 
chant’s office to begin with, and a 
partnership in business to follow; 
but the youth’s own desires ran 
after military life: and after a 
long dispute he gained his point 
and became a soldier; To satisfy 
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his mother he compromised mat- 
ters a little by agreeing to enter 
a home regiment, and was accord- 
ingly gazetted to a cornetcy in the 
—th Dragoons. By a piece of 
good luck very unusual in regi- 
ments that do not go abroad, he 
obtained his promotion quickly, and 
found himself a captain after five 
years’ service. 

“Did not your father say he 
wanted to see you in his study?” 
asked Mrs. Prendergast after her 
son had succeeded, as he always 
could, in bringing back her cheer- 
fulness. “I wonder what he wants 
you for. Everything he does and 
says makes me uneasy. It was 
always so. He has been mysterious 
and reserved ever since the day I 
married him.” 

“TI don’t think it can be any- 
thing very particular. I don’t 
want more money, and have no 
debts. I hope he does not want 


me to leave the army.” 
“He has been unusually pre- 


occupied and irritable for the last 
six months. It is very strange the 
way he goes off for three or four 
days every now and then, without 
ever telling any of us the object of 
his journeys. But you had better 
go to him, my boy; aud I hope his 
business is nothing that will dis- 
turb you,” she added, with one of 
those wretched little smiles that 
come after tears, like feeble sun- 
beams breaking through watery 
clouds, 

“Shall I find you here when I 
come back ?” asked her son. | 

“ Yes; I will wait for you,” said 
Mrs. Prendergast. 

Meanwhile Mr. Prendergast had 
been sitting alone in his study 
thinking over his eldest son’s dis- 
position. Though he felt no strong 
personal affection for him, he 
thought a good deal of him as 
his own heir and the future up- 
holder of the family dignity; and 
consequently treated him with 
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more consideration even than his 
favourite, George. He was a little 
afraid of Charlie, too, though cer- 
tainly his nature was not a very 
timid one. The youth's frankness 
frightened his own craftiness per- 
haps—as evil spirits are supposed 
to dread the light. People who 
were candid and open in their 
way of life he looked upon as 
moral spendthrifts, parting with 
secrets they might afterwards long 
to recover. Again, frankness and 
fearfulness were two qualities very 
seldom found together in one mind, 
and the subject on which he was 
about to sound his son might ver 

possibly arouse his strong opposi- 
tion. And a successful opposition 
to it would mean nothing more nor 
less than ruin to a favourite pro- 
ject of Mr. James Prendergast’s— 
one he had cherished for years, and 
the execution of which his brother’s 
late illness warned him should be 
no longer delayed. Just as his 
son entered the study he had made 
up his mind to try to take the 
citadel by storm; so putting on an 
air of hearty friendliness and con- 
fidence he was far from feeling, he 
pointed to a chair and told his son 
to sit down. Then with his eyes 
fixed on the carpet he began,— 

“TI don’t think I’ve been a very 
strict father to you, Charlie. I 
don’t think I’ve crossed your 
wishes much.” 

“ No, sir,” replied his son, rather 
astonished, and uncertain what this 
unusual sort of remark of his 
father’s might mean. “I hope 
you don’t think I’m—that I—” 

“Oh, no; nothing of the kind,” 
said Mr. Prendergast. “I merely 
wished to know whether you con- 
sider I’ve treated you fairly ?” 

“More than fairly,” replied 
Charlie slowly, not feeling at all 
comfortable. ‘“ Generously; I am 
sure you only gave way about my 
going into the army with great 
reluctance, and at a considerable 
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sacrifice of your own inclinations ; 
and though I have never regretted 
my choice, I of.en wish you had not 
disliked it quite so much.” 

“TJ did dislikeit very much. The 
Prendergasts are a great com- 
mercial house, and a dragoon among 
them is an anomaly—especially 
when he is no less a person than 
their future head. But, as you 
seem to remember distinctly, though 
my feelings ran counter to yours 
very strongly, I gave way to please 
you. It is possible that soon you 
may have an opportunity of re- 
warding me for my abandonment 
then of my most favourite design, 
by gratifying me to the very greatest 
possible extent.” 

Charlie Prendergast tried to say 
something in reply to his vague 
statement of his father’s, but not 
one word could he utter. He was 
afraid of committing himself, for 
he knew with whom he had to deal. 

“My dearest boy,” continued 
his father glancing up at him side- 
ways, and speaking in a less con- 
strained manner, “I am getting an 
old man now, —there is not much 
difference between my age and 
Alexander’s, and his illness has 
been in some sort a warning to me. 
I wish before I die to see you 
married. Some fathers might con- 
ceal such a wish from their son, 
in the hope of seeing it the sooner 
realized. I give you credit for no 
boyish contradictoriness. I tell 
you openly what I wish, feeling 
sure you will oppose no needless 
obstacles to my plans.” 

“You take me very much by 
surprise, sir,” said the young man, 
utterly astonished by this expres- 
sion of his father’s wishes. 

* Don’t imagine that I am asking 
you to go out into the highways 
and by-ways to pick up the first 
girl you see with a pretty face,” 
mterposed Mr. Prendergast hastily. 
“TI want you to make a sensible 
union ; one that I can approve.” 
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Charlie still pursued his policy 
of silence, rather to his father’s 
embarrassment, as it obliged him 
to unfold his parental schemes in 
an unpleasantly formal and precise 
manner. 

“T should like tosee you marry 
a nice, sensible, ladylike girl, young 
enough for you to mould her mind, 
inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, so that through you may 
come her first introduction to the 
pleasures of life, Well educated, 
but not a blue; pretty, but not a 
coquette; amiable, without being 
mawkish. Do you like the pic- 
ture?” 

“ Very much, sir,” replied Charlie, 
smiling, and yet wishing his father 
had seen fit to talk about anything 
else; “I hope we may never differ 
as to who is the original.” 

“ Ha, ha! very good,” said Mr. 
Prendergast, rubbing his hands with 
his eyes still glued on the floor. 
“T spoke as if I were describing a 
real person, didn’t 1? I suspect you 
have guessed I was not putting you 
off with a mere empty description 
of imaginary perfections ; quite the 
contrary. It is a portrait drawn 
from life. I know the original, 
and so will you very soon, if you 
will be guided by me. Let me 
take you to see her, and if her own 
perfections do not bring about what 
I wish, I will say nothing more on 
the subject. I only ask you to give 
her a fair trial; let your judg- 
ment have fair play, and I shall be 
satisfied.” 

This was coming to the point a 
little too fast, however, for his son’s 
taste, as Mr. Prendergast soon saw 
by the cloud that overspread his 
features; nor did Charlie hesitate 
to declare his opinion of his father’s 
scheme, 

“It is one thing to wish me to 
marry, sir, but it is quite another 
affair to fix my choice for me. I 
should have thought if I satisfied 
your first requirement in a fairly 
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satisfactory manner that I might 
consider I had done enough.” 

“Bless the boy,” said Mr. 
Prendergast heartily, “don’t run 
away with ideas. I’m not fixing 
your choice—I’m not dictating to 
you. I-am only telling you of a 
very nice girl I know, and hinting 
to you that if you could bring your- 
self to care for her, you would be 
fulfilling my last earthly wish.” 

Whatever Charlie thought as to 
the likelihood of his gratifying this 
last earthly desire, he could no 
longer feel any doubt of his father’s 
strong interest in the matter. As 
he spoke the last few words he 
turned his eyes for the first time 
full on his son’s face, and there 
was no mistaking their expression. 
It was, therefore, not without some 
apprehension that Charlie onc: 
more declared he could not give 
his father any hope that even his 
recommendation would influence 
his judgment when he should come 
to choose his wife. He thought 
it the more necessary to be clear 
in this declaration, because in his 
heart he laughed to scorn the idea 
of his caring for any woman who 
possessed the characteristics he had 
generally seen his father admire. 
He did not wish to encourage his 
father in his present schemes, so 
he emphatically repudiated all in- 
terference in a choice which he de- 
clared should not be made at all if 
not by himself alone. 

“Hm—” said Mr. Prendergast 
with a sneer. “I don’t believe in 
the spontaneity of these things. 
You’ll resent my affectionate sug- 
gestions only to let yourself be 
picked off by some filibustering 
young female campaigner. How- 
ever, as the idea is new, I won’t say 
anything more about it just now. 
But, remember, as I have taken less 
of a tone of authority and com- 
pulsion with you than 1 might have 
done, I look for your compliance 
with my wishes so far that you will 
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not obstinately refuse to try whether 
you can, without doing violence to 
your own inclinations, gratify my 
wishes. I think my moderation 
ought to ensure me this much 
courtesy. Good night; think over 
what I have said. We can discuss 
the subject again another time.” 

When Charlie Prendergast left 
his father’s study and rejoined his 
mother in the drawing-room he felt 
anything but comfortable. His 
easy-going nature detested scenes—- 
but it was revolted far more by 
ideas of such dictation and inter- 
ference as his father had shadowed 
forth by no means very dimly in 
his conversation. 

“Mother, do you think my father 
would be a good person to get to 
choose me a wife?” he asked lean- 
ing back in his chair and half closing 
his eyes. 

“ Yes, if you are going to follow 
in his footsteps, and want to finda 
woman that you may ill-treat as 
much as you choose with impunity.” 

“He seems very anxious to 
undertake the important task,” 
continued Charlie, “ and 1’m afraid 
he’ll be offended when I decline to 
accept his good offices. If I’m to 
be miserable, I’d rather manage the 
thing myself. He says he has got 
a paragon of perfection ready for 
me, and insists on my trying to like 
her. Fancy trying to like a girl!” 

“What does he mean?” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Prendergast. 

“Tam sure I don’tknow. Iam 
only certain I don’t inteud to be 
married without my own consent, 
Somehow or other I am afraid some 
mischief will come out of this 
crotchet of his. So childish and 
unlike him as it seems too.” 

“ Depend upon it he has some 
motive in it all. I never knew him 
act without such a thing, and in 
the present case it must be a deep 
one. Take care, my dearest boy. 
Don’t let him have anything to do 
with making a match for you.” 
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“ He can keep her for George,” 
said the young man, laughing. 
“George will be sure to like her, 
especially if she is rich.” 

“Your wife must be good, and 
nice, and love you more than any 
one else in the world, my boy. That 
is all I ask for you,” said Mrs. 
Prendergast with a little tremor 
in her voice as she kissed her son 
and bade him good night. 

Upstairs alone *h his own room, 
Charlie pondered ‘uneasily over his 
late interview with ‘nis father. It 
was a part of the daily annoyance 
of Mrs. Prendergast’s life that every 
action of her husband’s inspired her 
with uneasiness and distrust ; and 
Charlie, who, however, lived less at 
home, had the same feeling to even 
a stronger degree ; and his thoughts 
with respect to his father, often 
went so far in the direction of 
suspicion and dislike, that he felt 
bound to stifle their tendency with 
all his might. “ It may be wrong,” 
he said to himself, “and I may be 
doing him a great injustice, but I 
know that when my father advises 
me to marry a particular woman he 
raises about the greatest possible 
obstacle in the way of my doing so. 
It is a hard thing to think of one’s 
own father as in my heart I have 
to think of him—to believe that 
he deserves it. We can never 
feel alike. We have scarcely an 
opinion in common; and |’m only 
thankful for one thing, that I don’t 
live at home to see our poor mother 
suffer the whole year round.” 

A few minutes later, Charlie 
shook off his depression and looked 
out of his open window into the 
clear frosty night. And bright as 
the brightest of all the stars 
shining overhead in the deep blue 
sky, was a thought that made his 
lips quiver and his breath come 
quickly. 

The moon lighted up all Ratney, 
and whitened the sepulchres on the 
cemetery hill. But the houses 
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looked vulgar and commonplace 
still. Their windows and doors 
were more clearly defined and 
formal even than by day. The 
thin leafless trees and stunted 
shrubs round about them cast stiff 
shadows. Cats prowled along from 
garden wall to garden wall, and not 
a sound broke the stillness of the 
night. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MATRIMONIAL SCHEME. 


Wuewn Bob Varley, brought down 
to Balaclava House by his cousin 
Charlie, first met Mr. James 
Prendergast, he was somewhat as- 
tonished at the warmth of his 
reception. If he had been the 
head of the great mercantile house, 
instead of a junior clerk, more at- 
tention could scarcely have been 
shown him. It was not till after 
dinner that he was made to give 
some return for the hospitality he 
had received. Then, unconscious 
of the deep attention with which 
his host listened to every word of 
his narrative, he gave a full account 
of the curivus scenes he had lately 
witnessed at Glenriveen. 

“How old was she, do you 
think ?’” asked Mr. James Pren- 
dergast, after Bob had concluded 
his story, with a remark as to the 
mysterious nature of Miss Megaw’s 
relations towards their eccentric 
kinsman. 

“T should not say she was more 
than fifty.” 

“JT wonder what her Christian 
name was?” 

“ T never heard it.” 

“ Had she ever been good-looking, 
do youthink ? The most confirmed 
and cross-grained of old bachelors 
and old maids have had their ro- - 
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mances once upon a time,” pur- 
sued Black Jamie, with a sneer. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” replied 
Bob Varley, shortly. 

“ Ah, well,” said his host, before 
changing the subject of conversa- 
tion, “I’m glad to have heard 
something of these family affairs 
from an impartial eye-witness. 
Knowing the terms on which I 
stand towards my brother, most of 
my relatives give me a pretty wide 
berth, lest they should injure their 
prospects in the quarter where the 
money lies. But I can afford to 
laugh at them. Glenriveen is en- 
tailed, and the income of the estate 
is such that my brother’s money 
may go where he likes. The owner 
of the Prendergast property will be 
arich man without it. At the same 
time, I must say I think my brother 
Donald is behaving very strangely 
in planting his daughter at Glen- 
riveen. JI understand she did 
nothing but flirt all the time she 
was there during Alexander’s ill- 
ness.” 

Bob Varley blushed uncomfort- 
ably at this random remark, and 
was only relieved when other and 
very different topics came under 
discussion. 

Late that night Mr. James 
Prendergast sat meditating in his 
study—the scene of many an hour’s 
reflection upon subjects that would 
ill bear the light. 

“Could it possibly have been 
that woman?” he asked himself, 
as he sat in his armchair, with his 
hands clasped together and -his 
brows knitted. “ Heaven . knows 
what intrigues she may not be 
carrying on—but I have the key 
to the whole position in my hands, 
if only I use it right. There is no 
time to be lost. . . . Good God! 
when I think that his death or my 
own might make the work of a life- 
time useless almost. His illness was 
a warning to me not to delay things 
any longer, and there is my own 
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health to look to also, Of late T 
have had twinges—but what is the 
use of thinking like this? Morris 
says they may be nothing, and I 
may live for years. But all the 
same, 1 am not going to lose time, 
If I had only the good fortune to 
have George for my eldest son, the 
thing would be quickly done. I 
should know how to approach him 
in a matter like this; but Charlie 
is his mother’s s «. However, I 
will speak to ‘1m again to-mor- 
row.” 

Next day, accordingly, he asked 
his son whether he had thought 
over what they had spoken about a 
few evenings before. 

“Yes,” replied Charlie; “but I 
candidly confess I don’t like think- 
ing about it. Marriages are one 
of those things that can’t be made 
to order. Surely I may be allowed 
a little time to look about me. I 
am not even an only son.” 

“You can have as much time as 
you like,” said Mr. Prendergast, 
impatiently. “What [ want you 
to do is just to look about you. I 
hope you are fancy free ?” 

“That is not a fair question, and 
one I should decline under any 
circumstances to answer,” replied 
Charlie Prendergast, colouring. 
There was a quiet mutiny in his 
face that warned Mr. Prendergast 
he was on dangerous ground, so, 
checking his natural inclinations, 
which were always combative, he 
said,— 

‘Well, perhaps I am unreason- 
able in wishing to hurry you. 
But you must make excuses for 
me. My health has not been good 
lately, and I am often uvaccount- 
ably anxious. I wish to see you 
settled before I die, for I am un- 
easy about you. Your nature is 
indolent and unsuspicious, and an 
unscrupulous woman 5 





“T think I can take care of my- 
self perfectly well,” said the young 
man, whose injured feelings his 
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father’s last remark was not cal- 
culated to soothe. 

* No man is strong where women 
are concerned,” continued Mr. 
Prendergast. “Remember you are 
heir to great wealth, and all the 
weapons of feminine warfare will 
be directed against you. I cannot 
think of that with indifference.” 

“T don’t consider the danger 
great. Even supposing it is as 
you say, the chances are still in my 
favour. Granting that a woman 
were to marry me partly for my 

rospects ; those excellencies are at 
east substantial and unchangeable. 
And if I treat her well, and that 
she finds she is happy, she will 
probably soon care for me as much 
as I could possibly desire,” added 
the young man, laughing. “Idon’t 
believe women are so bad after all. 
It is only natural they should wish 
to be comfortable. I am sure 
enough of them make improvident 
matches.” 

This sort of conversation exas- 
perated Mr. Prendergast to the 
last degree, but he had to hide his 
vexation. 

“Well, well, we won’t dispute 
about women in the abstract. All 
I ask now of you is this, that you 
will try to think well of one I es- 
teem highly, and whom more than 
any other I wish to see your wife. 
I want you to let me introduce 
you to her in a few days’ time. I 
think you agreed to gratify me so 
far.” 

“T suppose I can’t refuse,” said 
Charlie, looking at the same time 
intensely unwilling to agree to his 
father’s proposal ; “ but I think you 
would probably save both of us a 
great deal of future unpleasantness 
if you would give up this matrimo- 
nial plan.” 

Mr. Prendergast, having gained 
his point so far, said nothing more, 
and left his son to his uncomfortable 
reflections. 

“A nice fool I shall look,” 
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thought Charlie; carried off to see 
whether a young lady, for whom 
my not very susceptible parent has 
conceived an admiration, will suit 
me for a wife. It would be ridi- 
culous if it were not that somehow 
or other my father’s actions never 
do suggest a joke. I wonder who 
the paragon is, but I don’t like to 
show much interest in her. If he 
only knew how steeled I am against 
her charms!” 

A couple of evenings later Mr. 
Prendergast informed his son that 
he wanted to be driven into town 
next morning in the mail phaeton, 
and also desired his son’s company 
during the day. Charlie knew what 
this meant, and resigned himself to 
circumstances with a sigh. 

“* May I ask who the young lady 
is that we’re going to see?” he 
asked next morning after they had 
driven a couple of wiles in complete 
silence. 

“She is the daughter of a very 
old friend of mine—poor Thomson, 
of the Madras army, who sold out, 
and settled in Australia. The 
child’s mother died when she was 
born, aud when Thomson’ went 
abroad he left her in England in the 
charge of an old servant of his 
wife’s, for he had not a relative in 
the world within about ten degrees 
of relationship. The poor fellow 
asked me to look after her a little, 
and I have done so. Thomson 
died, you know, about five years 
after going out to Australia, but I 
got his affairs wound up all right, 
and the girl is pretty well provided 
for. She is just leaving school now 
—pray don’t shave those butcher 
carts so closely, Charlie—and I 
have so deep an interest in her, I 
should be very happy, indeed, if 
there were a chance of seeing what 
I hinted to you the other day. I 
don’t want you to make a great 
match. I shall be quite satisfied 
if you make a happy one;” and 
Mr. Prendergast glanced up side- 
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ways at his son’s face. Charlie, 
however, was puffing away quietly 
at his cigar, and his eyes never 
wandered from his horses’ heads 
while he thought how very, very 
strangely his father was acting in 
the present instance. After a few 
moments’ reflection he proceeded 
to ask some questions about this 
old friend Thomson, of whom he 
had only heard three or four times 
in his life, and then without any 
mention of a daughter. Mr. Pren- 
dergast was adroit enough in his 
answers, but surpassed himself 
when asked why he had never 
before alluded to the fact of his 
guardianship of the young lady. 

“ Well, the truth is, Charlie,” 
he replied with ingenuous hesita- 
tion, “I felt a little ashamed of my 
philanthropy. I’ve never set up 
for being anything great in that 
line, and I thought I had better 
say nothing about it. Besides, I 
waited to see how the girl would 
turn out before bringing her into 
contact with my family. I saw 
she would be beautiful—I could 
not tell whether she would be good 
also.” 

Whatever Charlie thought of the 
plausibility of this explanation as 
he looked into his father’s crafty 
countenance, he felt more sus- 
picious than ever that his words 
and motives were something quite 
different one from the other. But 
soon the falseness of his own posi- 
tion drove away all but selfish 
thoughts. 

They drove to a hotel in Jermyn 
Street, and Mr. Prendergast asked 
the porter whether Miss Thomson 
had arrived yet. On receiving an 
answer in the negative, he sent the 
carriage away in charge of his 
groom (who had made the journey 
from Katney into town on an 
omnibus, much to his disgust, that 
he might not overhear his master’s 
confidential talk), and entered the 
hotel with his son. 
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Charlie found the unoccupied 
first-floor drawing-room of the 
hotel an unpleasant place to wait 
in. The crystal pendants of the 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece 
jingled when he walked about. 
The fire was slacked down so that 
only a faint gleam of red appeared, 
which, instead of warming the 
room, gave out the unpleasant, 
gaseous smell of bad coals. Ona 
the table there was a “ Bradsbaw,” 
three months old, that might not 
improbably have turned the brain 
of a former occupier of the room. 
Close to it lay a couple of numbers 
of a comic journal, full of bad wood- 
cuts and sickly jokes, and one or 
two books, “ Guide to Tunbridge,” 
“Coppers upon the Currency,” &e. 
niaaidaes that no one had been 
found enterprising enough to steal. 
At any time these influences would 
not have been very tranquillizing, 
but to a person awaiting an unplea- 
sant interview they were to the last 
degree disquieting. 

Charlie walked to the window 
half a dozen times, pulled his 
moustaches till his upper lip was 
sore, and made one or two despe- 
rate efforts to escape. Once he 
said he thought he saw a brother 
officer going along the opposite 
side of the street; but it was no 
use, His father would not let him 
go; so in desperation he rang the 
bell for the papers, and set to work 
on the fire with more energy than 
he usually displayed in his move- 
ments. 

At last, when he had just finished 
an uneasy examination of the news- 
paper, and began to hope that the 
dreaded young lady was not going 
to appear at all, the door opened, 
and the waiter announced Miss 
Thomson, who came laughing into 
the room, followed by a tall, stout 
woman with the blackest eyes and 
hair Charlie had ever seen. 

“ Oh! I thought we should never 
get here, Mr. en said 
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the girl; ‘‘you must have been 
waiting a long time. It was ail 
Jeanne’s fault. She declares that 
is not safe to drive in a cab, and 
we have walked every bit of the 
way from Paddington, and I am 
nearly dead. How are you? 
Quite well ?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” replied 
Mr. Prendergast, smiling in his 
blandest manner. “Allow me to 
introduce my son—Captain Pren- 
dergast ; Miss Thomson.” 

Miss Thomson was rather a short, 
bright-faced little girl, with dark, 
wavy hair turned back from a very 
white forehead, and dark brown 
eyes, that travelled about with a 
merry, lively expression as she 
very calmly examined Captain 


Prendergast from head to foot. 
She was a bright little being, very 
prettily dressed in dark blue velvet 
and fur, with a coquettish little 
fur hat and long ostrich feathers on 
her head. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Captain 


Prendergast. Your father has been 
very kind to me all my life,’”’ she 
said, “and he his promised to take 
me to Madame Tussaud’s to-day ; 
Jeanne and I have been talking of 
nothing else the whole day. Have 
we not, Jeanne?” 

Jeanne, who was evidently a 
foreigner, replied, with a smile,— 

“Yes, mam’selle. You have talk 
all the day. You shall be very tired 
tu-morrow.” 

“‘ Have you never been to London 
before, Miss Thomson?” asked 
Charlie, amused at her excite- 
ment. 

“ Oh, yes, twice; but it was only 
to the dentist,” she replied, naively, 
as she laughed and showed a row of 
pretty teeth that were as white as 
ivory. 

“ Will you wait here for a few 
minutes, Violet, while I talk to 
Jeanne in the next room ?” asked 
Mr, Prendergast, as undisguisedly 
anxious to afford the young people 
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a téte-d-téte as the most mancu- 
vring mother could have shown her- 
self. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the girl, taking 
off her prettily-plumed hat, and 
throwing it down on ‘the table. 
“T shall sit in the armchair, and 
rest myself. How delightful it is 
to be out for the day; it is so dull 
at school.” 

Once his father was out of the 
room, Charlie Prendergast did not 
find his position so awkward. He 
was too good-natured not to enter 
thoroughly into the girl’s half- 
childish delight at her freedom. 

“TI suppose it is very dull at 
school,” he said. ‘ You do lessons 
all day, of course, and walk two 
and two whenever you go out ?” 

“Yes ; and the roads are so stupid 
and dusty, and the hills so steep, and 
they won’t let us walk through the 
town, where we might see people, 
and look into the shop windows, 
and be amused. And the gover- 
nesses are so ugly and cross, and the 
pianos jingle all day long, and I am 
so tired of it all. Were you ever 
at school ?” 

* Yes; I was at Eton.” 

* Ah—at Eton. That is charm- 
ing, is it not? Some of our girls 
have brothers there, and they say 
it is delightful. You boat, and 
play cricket, and get into scrapes, 
and do ro lessons unless you like, 
just for a change. How different 
to our school.” 

“ Where is your school?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Don’t you know?” she cried, 
opening her eyes to their widest in 
her astonishment. “At Clam- 
borough, the dullest place in the 
world. ‘At Mrs. Smith’s, Har- 
penden House, Clamborough ;’ that 
is what is put on our letters. But 
has Mr, Prendergast never told you 
about me? No? Why, I have 
known you ever so long, it seems 
to me; he talks of you so much. 
But then you are his son—and I 
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have no one to care for me ;” and 
her merry, babyish face clouded 
over, and tears stood in her eyes. 
“Tt is so sad to have no friends— 
no one to think of—no one to write 
to. It makes me cry sometimes 
when I see the other girls writing 
home, and think there is no one in 
the wide world who would be glad 
to hear from me.” 

“You will soon find friends,” 
said Charlie, touched by her simple 
little lament. “The world is not 
so full of unsympathetic people as 
some would have us believe.” 

“ But how are friends made?” 
asked the girl. 

‘*That is one of nature’s secrets,” 
he replied. 

“What is the secret?” she 
asked eagerly, looking up into his 
face. “Tell it to me. I am afraid 
1 do not possess it.” 

“Tt is one that some people 
possess and use unconsciously. 
You will soon know whether you 
have it or not.” 

“*T hope so,” she replied gravely. 
“T fancied that friends would come 
to me—out of nowhere that I 
could see, for nothing that I could 
do, and when I was expecting no 
one.” 

For a moment Charlie had 
wondered whether this ingenuous- 
ness was the mask of coquetry, but 
the suspicion had quickly vanished. 
And as she prattled on with un- 
conscious art, a foreboding of 
evil smote painfully on his heart, 
and turned his thoughts more than 
once uponghis father and his doubt- 
ful plans. 

Meanwhile Mr. Prendergast was 
in close conversation with Jeanne 
in the next room, and apparently 
their conference had been a satis- 
factory one, for at its conclusion 
he complimented her on her ready 
adherence to his plans. 

“You seem quite to understand 
my wishes,” he said approvingly. 
* Make her as tired of school as 


you can, but frighten her also about 
the dangers of a cold world. And, 
above all things, praise my son and 
keep him well before her mind. It 
would be a happy thing for her if, 
without experiencing any of the 
troubles and perplexities of life on 
her own account, she could go 
straight from school to lean upon 
his experience and protection.” 

“ Si,” said the Frenchwoman, 
with a laugh of intelligence, “ that 
would suit all well. It will pro- 
bably be also. She is very sweet.” 
But as Jeanne spoke, something 
warned her to leave things to fate, 
and she resolved only to give a 
cautious support to James Pren- 
dergast’s plans. 

“I have told Mrs. Smith she is 
to leave at Christmas. All her 
bills are paid up to that date. 
Have you spoken to Mrs. Smith on 
the subject.” 

** No,” answered Jeanneabruptly; 
“JT make no remarks of that kind. 
I go to Mrs. Smith just as her old 
nurse—no more.” 

“Quite right—quite right, Ma- 
dame Jeanne, you are discretion 
itself.. But don’t forget to talk to 
her of my son.” 

“Tf she like him, she will talk 
plenty herself, and I shall get no 
chance to open my mouth. C'est 
un caquet continuel.” 

“*So much the better,” said Mr. 
Prendergast, opening the door 
cautiously and listening to a 
merry peal of girlish laughter. 
“T don’t like still waters,” 

Mr. Prendergast’s appearance 
put a stop to Violet’s mirth and 
his son’s conversation. Once again 
under his father’s eye Charlie felt 
almost as uneasy as he. had been 
before Violet’s naive confidence 
had made bim half forget the cause 
of their meeting. Mr. Prendergast 
noticed the sudden constraint that 
his presence created, and proposed 
that they should start at once jor 
Madame Tussaud’s. 
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Off they accordingly drove, but 
without Charlie, to Violet’s evident 
disappvintment ; a request from his 
father, that was half an order, made 
him promise, however, to follow 
them soon. 

But in his abseuce the wax figures 
did not seem to amuse her much ; 
and her bright eyes wore an ex- 
pectant expression as they kept per- 
petually wandering from the sights 
before her to scrutinize every 
new arrival in the rooms. At 
last, however, Charlie appeared, 
and then she became full of life 
again, pleased with everything, and 
smiling and chattering incessantly. 
The figures round about Queen 
Victoria delighted her immensely, 
and, pointing to a magnificently 
dressed officer in the inner circle, 
she asked Charlie if his uniform 
was anything like that. 

“Not quite so grand,” said 
Charlie ; “my coat is scarlet, too, 
not blue; I don’t look so fierce 
either as that gentleman.” 

“* Have you any decorations ? ”’ 

“The Peninsular and Crimean 
medals only.” 

“The Peninsular—why that was 
the war against the first Napoleon. 
You were not born then, and you 
could not even have been in the 
Crimea.” 

“T am sorry to say I have never 


drawn my sword in anger yet. If 


I get a medal it must be for 
my peaceable and _ unoffending 
character.” 

‘But you all long for a war very 
much.” 

“We say so—it sounds well, and 
it is what is expected of us.” 

Every pleasure has its end—even 
a holiday from school. And the end 
of pleasure is often weariness, as 
Violet found, when, having bid 
Mr. Prendergast and his son good 
bye, she set off with Jeanne in a 
cab for Paddington station. Con- 
trary to her custom, she sat quite 
silent as they drove through the 
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lighted streets,-and to her pre- 
occupied mind the people passing 
to and fro were ouly shadows, 
and her ears scarcely heard the 
noise of wheels or the hum of 
voices. With a young girl, how- 
ever, in whose veins ran so much 
of the quicksilver of wonder and 
delight, such a mood could not last 
long. 

“Don’t you like London, 
Jeanne?” she asked, looking wist- 
fully at the lights of the city they 
were fast leaving. 

** No, chérie; I like even Clam- 
borough better. All England is 
triste, but London is hateful. It 
makes me wish for Paris. 

“What did you like best at 
Madame Tussaud’s to-day ? ” 

“Nothing much—except, yes, 
Charlotte Corday and the guillo- 
tine.” 

Violet shivered at this unpleasant 
reply, but Jeanne noticed nothing. 
Her nature was not generally ob- 
servant. 

“ And you, chérie,” she asked, after 
a time, “ what pleased you most ? ” 

Violet made no direct reply to 
this question, but remarked pre- 
sently, @ propos of nothing, that she 
thought Captain Prendergast very 
unlike his father. “He is very 
silent,” she added, “but looks so 
gentle and kind, I liked him at 
onee.” 

Jeanne, unmindful of James 
Prendergast’s instructions, took no 
advantage of this opportunity of 
praising his son. On the contrary, 
her face grew a little day, and her 
eyes flashed as she gave a quick 
nervous glance at Violet, who 
seemed absorbed in pleasant re- 
collections of her late companion— 
pleasant recollections which led to 
castle-building—till at ‘last over- 
come by the fatigue of a long day, 
and the confusion of mind resulting 
from a deliberate attempt to fore- 
cast the events of the coming year, 
Violet fell fast asleep, and only 
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awoke when Jeanne called out to 
her that they were at Clamborough. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Prendergast and 
his son were driving back to Ratney. 

“ Well, Charlie,” said Mr. Pren- 
dergast, nervously. “ What do 
you think of Miss Violet?” The 
question had been on the tip of 
his tongue half-an-hour before he 
could find courage to utter it. 

“She is very pretty, and seems 
very nice.” 

“Well,” pursued Mr. Pren- 
dergast, while his face went as 
near kindling with a glow of 
pleasure as its crafty expression 
would permit, “if you think all 
that, surely I may hope? when I 
wish it so much—when it would 
give such relief and happiness to 
the end of my life—I may hope 
that what I hinted to you will 
come to pass—may I not, my 
boy?” he asked, while the smiles 
died utterly away from his face, 
giving place to a look of almost 
agonized entreaty. 

“If I had seen her six or even 
three months ago, perhaps I could 
have felt as you wish me to do; 
but now it is impossible,” replied 
Charlie resolutely. ‘I prefer to 
be candid with you; I cannot spare 
you this disappointment, and I am 
sorry for it, even though 1 can’t for 
the life of me think why you should 
set your heart so much upon such a 
plan.” 

“ Why ?” cried Mr. Prendergast, 
his voice shrill with annoyance, and 
excitement. “Why? what can a 
few months have to do with it?” 

“ Everything,” answered Charlie 
quietly, though his colour rose, 
“can’t you fancy the only reason 
that could steal a man’s heart so 
securely? I care for another 
woman.” 

‘Good God!” groaned Mr. 
Prendergast, sinking back in his 
seat in the carriage; “I certainly 
am cruelly tried.” 

And tears—actual tears—rolled 
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down his cheeks; nor did he utter 
one word during the remainder of 
the drive. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DEATH ROBS MISS MEGAW. 


On the day on which Mr. James 
Prendergast drove into town with 
his son and found the expedition a 
crushing disappointment, the num- 
ber of residents in the neighbour- 
hood of Ratney received an addition, 
and the doors of a “ commodious 
semi-detached ” villa that had long 
been “to let,” were opened to ad- 
mit a new tenant in the person of 
our friend Miss Megaw. 

Parallel to Chatham Road, in 
which Balaclava House stood, 
there ran a less aristocratic villa- 
street, known, rather to the disgust 
of some of its householders, by 
the name of Chatham Lane. The 
houses were of two storeys only, 
though all the gardens were as 
wide and good as those of Chat- 
ham Road. After all, the love of 
nature and plants must be deeply 
rooted in the human heart, or the 
iuhabitants of Ratney would long 
ago have given up trying to grow 
flowers in their cold clay soil. 
Nothing seemed to discourage 
them, however, and year after 
year they tended sickly growths 
and purchased new and blooming 
plants from the nurserymen only to 
see them dwindle and pine under 
the influences of an ungenial soil 
and climate. These gardens of 
Ratney, too, were productive of 
more than mere perseverance and 
the untimely blasting of vegetable 
life. The trespass of cats, and 
the theft of seeds by pigeons, 
made many a quarrel in the neigh- 
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bourhoood, and Mrs. James Pren- 
dergast had a grievance of ten 
years’ standing against the ladies 
of Bath Lodge, who, with laudable 
industry, cleared their own garden 
of slugs by the humane process 
of throwing them over the wall 
into the flower-beds of Balaclava 
House. 

On the gate of the “ semi- 
detached” newly rented by Miss 
Megaw, were painted the words 
“ Norfolk Lodge,” but whether 
the house was so called in honour 
of the duke or county of that 
name, is uncertain. It was a low 
square building, with pale damp- 
looking walls, that contrasted 
strangely with the apoplectic red- 
brick houses that gave Ratney its 
flushed look of vulgarity. Nor 
was the new resident’s entry into 
the neighbourhood calculated to 
create any sensation. Her goods 
and chattels were not numerous, 
and her personal following con- 
sisted only of one tried old ser- 
vant. 

It was a cold, raw day, on which 
Miss Megaw took up her abode in 
Ratney. An unfavourable slant in 
the wind was bringing down the 
London smoke to increase the 
gloom of a damp November after- 
noon. And when Miss Megaw 
stood at a window at the back of 
the house, from which she could 
see Balaclava House, the dreariness 
of the prospect told upon her spirits 
and courage. 

“ Am I right in undertaking this 
work?” she asked herself. “Is 
there not something poor and mean 
about this work of watching and 
spying? Am I really called upon 
to interfere now when the mischief 
has been so long done, and that 
Heaven has not seen fit to inter- 
pose. Or is my enterprise Heaven- 
directed, and the beginning of a 
retribution too long delayed? It 
looks like it; but when our minds 
try to argue such questions, the plea 
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of Heaven’s guidance gets so much 
help from the eloquence of our 
desires that the discussion is not 
a fair one. Surely, however, it is 
our duty here below to fight mis- 
chief and cunning—even with their 
own weapons—as long as we can 
lift our hands. Vengeance is the 
Lord’s—let Him repay, for He 
alone can judge the measure of 
men’s guilt— but let us be his 
ready instruments to succour the 
oppressed, and not cease our 
troubling till such justice as earth 
can give has been won. There— 
in that house where the lights 
are beginning to glimmer—lives a 
man, who, in my heart of hearts, 
I believe found out his brother’s 
marriage and stole his child. The 
child may have died long ago— 
James Prendergast may have aban- 
doned her to a fate that for one 
chance of life would give her ten 
of death . ... But he is a deep 
plotter. He would scarcely have 
destroyed an instrument that 
might hereafter be used with 
powerful effect. I believe he is 
keeping her hidden away in some 
remote place, and, if this be so, I 
will meet plot with plot, and watch 
and wait till I discover all. Aye, 
James Prendergast,” she continued, 
while her eyes grew glittering and 
stern, “I will not draw back. I 
have taken this task upon me, and, 
with God's help, I will fulfil it. 
You are happy and secure now, in 
your fine house, but all may soon 
be changed. Retribution has been 
long delayed, it may now be nearer 
than you think !” 

Then with restless steps she 
paced to and fro in the darkening 
room, thinking over her enemy’s 
prosperity. But if she could have 
seen him as he sat later on in the 
evening in his study, dejected and 
angry at the failure of a cherished 
project, she would scarcely have 
grudged him his happiness. 

For days she watched Balaclava 
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House in vain. She saw Charlie 
leave home for Ireland, where 
Fenian disturbances had caused 
his regiment to be sent. And 
Mrs. Prendergast and her daughter 
drove out once or twice. But of 
the head of the house she saw 
nothing. She was ready, how- 
ever, for him when he did at last 
appear. A week after her arrival 
at Ratney, she had been walking 
slowly up and down Chatham Road 
for about twenty minutes, keeping 
Balaclava House in view all the 
time, and at last, when some dis- 
tance from it, she saw the hall- 
door open, and a man, whom she 
fancied she recognized even at that 
distance, walk slowly down the 
steps. She hurried on to get a 
closer view of him, but would 
searcely have succeeded in her 
object had he not been called 
back into the house. Drawing 
her veil down quickly over her 
face, she posted herself so that 
if he were going to the station 
he must pass her; and then saun- 
tering on very slowly she awaited 
his reappearance. She scarcely 
dared look round to see if he 
were coming, so excited was she, 
aud such a tumult of emotion did 
the idea of seeing him raise in her 
mind. She heard his footsteps, 
however, drawing nearer and 
nearer, till at last he was beside 
her. She shrank back, and he 
passed on. She knew him—she 
would have known him anywhere. 
Even one timid glance had shown 
her the crafty face, the dark shift- 
ing eyes, and their forbidding ex- 
pression. How little, too, he was 
changed. Compared with what it 
had done to herself, Time had 
touched him lightly. 

But she had work before her. 
She determined to let no oppor- 
tunity of finding out his babits 
escape, so she followed him to the 
station. There she heard him say 
he was going up to town, and re- 
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solved to keep him company on his 
way. 

It was not hard to follow him, 
even in London. He walked 
slowly, and as it was growing 
dusk she succeeded in keeping 
herself tolerably well out of view. 
It was about half-past three, and 
a drizzling rain was failing as they 
passed along the Strand. At the 
top of Cecil Street he stopped 
short, and, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, walked a few doors down 
the street and knocked at a 
shabby looking house; about ten 
minutes later he reappeared in the 
Strand with a shabby companion 
—one evidently of the order of 
broken-down people — a_brother- 
hood among whom poverty, if not a 
vow, is at least a perpetual obser- 
vance. Miss Megaw followed him 
more closely than before, to over- 
hear what he said. 

“T tell you, Robert,” she heard 
him say, angrily, “this sort of thing 
must have an end. I really can’t 
afford to go on supplying your 
never-ending demands. You can 
disgrace us publicly, of course, as 
you are not ashamed to threaten, 
but you'll lose more than you'll 
gain at that game.” 

“Oh, come; no nonsense of that 
kind,” replied the stranger. “Please 
remember to whom you're talkingto. 
I'll not stand it; I swear I won't.” 

“ Now, do try and be reasonable, 
my dear fellow,”’ expostulated Mr. 
Prendergast, soothingly. “And if 
you’re annoyed, wait till we get 
out of the street before showing 
it.” 

“That’s all very fine. Why 
didn’t you wait till we were out 
of the street before insulting me ? 
Where are we going, by the 
way?” 

“Tn here,” said James Prender- 
gast, stopping short before a res- 
taurant. 

This scrap of conversation 
strongly excited Miss Megaw’s 
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curiosity. “Here is a man in 
whose power he seems to be,’’ she 
said to herself. “1’ll see the end 
of this if I have to wait ten hours 
longer.” 

Half-an-hour, however, was only 
the length of the time she had to 
wait. Mr. Prendergast and the 
stranger emerged both together into 
the street. “Good might,” said 
the former. “Think over my pro- 
posals. You'll find them to your 
advantage in the end.” 

“To yours, 1 think you mean,” 
sneered the other, and then they 
separated. For a moment Miss 
Megaw was undecided whom to 
follow, but at last she elected to go 
after the stranger. Through back 
streets she walked close on his 
track till at last he disappeared 
inside a public-house near a small 
theatre. She was on the other side 
of the way, and had crossed over 
and was just in the act of opening 
the swinging-door to follow him 
inside when her foot slipped, and 
she fell heavily on the pavement. 

For a few minutes she lay per- 
fectly still, stunned by the violence 
of the fall, but presently she re- 
covered enough to raise herself on 
her elbows, and saw that a police- 
man was standing over her, con- 
templating ber with mingled severity 
and sarcasm. He had jumped to the 
conclusion that she was an intoxi- 
cated patron of the public-house. 

“Yes, there you are,” he began, 
“ you know the spot, don’t you P— 
the pavement before your favourite 
hotel; and very nice soft lying this 
wet evening ? A pretty hobject you 
look too.” 

A somewhat stern remark from 
Miss Megaw soon brought the 
guardian of the street to a sense 
of his error, and he became apolo- 
getic while offering his assistance. 
The tears stood in Miss Megaw’s 
eyes when she found her ankle so 
painful that she could neither bend 
it nor put it to the ground. She 
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thought of the great discoveries it 
might prevent her making. In her 
whole life the idea of being laid up 
had never seemed half so dreadful. 
While she stood still for a moment, 
wondering whether shecould manage 
to hobble inside the public-house, 
the man she was in pursuit of came 
out, and quietly walked away. See- 
ing she could not possibly follow him, 
Miss Megaw asked the policeman 
to call a cab for her, which he did, 
apologizing for the last time as she 
drove off. “Seeing the spot where 
it ’appened,” he said, “I thought 
of course as it was the usual thing.” 

Under the best of circumstances 
a bad sprain is a tiresome thing, 
but in Miss Megaw’s case it was a 
terrible annoyance. On the morn- 
ing following her accident she saw 
Mr. Prendergast pass her windows 
on his way to the station. Two 
days later, again, while she was 
still completely invalided, she had 
the mortification of seeing him go 
off in the morning with a emall 
portmanteau ; he remained absent 
till late the following evening, and 
many were the conjectures she 
formed as to his errand. 

As soon as her sprain was well, 
she set off for Cecil Street to try 
find Mr. Prendergast’s disreput- 
able-looking acquaintance, and suc- 
ceeded in running him down in the 
very public-house outside which 
she had fallen and hurt herself. 
By the exercise of a little tact she 
managed to secure a private inter- 
view with him in a small stuffy room 
behind the bar. A dirty ace of 
clubs under her chair, and the 
smell of spirits that pervaded the 
place, suggested certain ideas as to 
its general use. 

“May I now mention what has 
brought me here,” she asked, 
coming to the point at once. 

“ Certainly,” replied the stranger, 
with a lofty wave of the hand that 
seemed an habitual*trick. “I only 
hope you don’t want to get any 
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money from me, for if you do, I 
may as well say I haven’t got any.” 
* T don’t want money from you,” 
replied Miss Megaw. “ My mission 
is rather of the opposite character.” 

“So much the better.”’ 

“Tt has come to my knowledge,” 
began Miss Megaw, with an effort— 
“no matter how—that you could 
bring disgrace on Mr. James Pren- 
dergast if you chose, and that you 
are only kept back from doing so 
by pecuniary obligations. Is it not 
80.”” 

“No, ma’am,” cried the stranger 
excitedly, “ it is not so, and I beg 
to be understood to deny your state- 
ments most explicitly, I am aware 
Mr. James Prendergast is imper- 
tinent enough to say I could dis- 
grace him, but the idea is entirely 
his own.” 

** What do you mean?” stam- 
mered Miss Megaw, at a loss to 
understand the situation. “ How 
could Mr. Prendergast say-——”’ 

“T don’t know how he can say 
things, I only know what he says,” 
pursued the stranger vehemently. 
“From any one such assertions 
would be injurious—from a brother 
they are to the last degree in- 
sulting.” Then, changing his voice 
to something of a whine, “ James 
is trying to take advantage of my 
misfortunes to make me emigrate, 
but I won’t. He’s sent you here 
no doubt to try and persuade me . . 
but you can go back and tell him I 
shan’t go to New Zealand to please 
him or any one else.” 

Miss Megaw was dumbfoundered. 
She scarcely heard a word of a long 
maudlin story of misfortune that 
the stranger next poured forth. She 
remembered dimly having heard 
something of a brother of Mr. 
Prendergast’s who had gone to the 
bad almost while a boy, and saw 
how she had become the victim of 
her own acuteness. Instead of 
finding James Prendergast in the 
act of bringing off an accomplice, 
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she was mortified by discovering 
him almost in an attitude of be- 
nevolence. Silently and noiselessly 
she escaped from the room, while 
the broken-down gentleman, with 
his head between his hands, con- 
tinued to recite his woes. Crest- 
fallen beyond measure she made 
her way back to Ratney. 

“She’s gone!” ejaculated the 
broken-down member of the Pren- 
dergast family, as he roused himself 
at last from his bitter reminiscences. 
“And a very good thing too. I'll 
go down to Ratney next week and 
get a good haul out of James for 
this. She came to the wrong 
person if she wanted to canvass 
for an Emigration Society.” 

This failure shook Miss Megaw’s 
trust in herself very much, and she 
began to fear she had made a mistake 
in supposing Mr. Prendergast’s wish 
that she should have the assistance 
of a detective. Her desire, how- 
ever, to bring his brother’s schemes 
to light—if schemes there were— 
by her own unaided inteiligence was 
still too strong to bear thwarting. 
So she continued to watch him as 
closely as ever, and to hope for an 
opportunity of discovering some 
clue to the mystery she longed to 
make clear. 

Her servant had found out several 
things respecting James Prender- 
gast’s habits. The Irish charwoman, 
who was employed at odd times at 
Balaclava House, was also in con- 
stant request at Norfolk Lodge, and 
from her Miss Megaw learnt the 
important news that a young lady 
was expected to spend Christmas at 
Balaclava House. About this time 
James Prendergast seemed to have 
become a recluse. Though Miss 
Megaw watched and watched she 
never caught a glimpse of him out- 
side his house, and so the days 
passed on till the 14th of December, 
when she found she had been 
exactly four weeks at Ratney. On 
the morning of that day she saw 
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George Prendergast passing her 
windows on his way to the station. 
Just as he was going by he was 
overtaken by his sister who seemed 
to have come to remind him of 
something. As she was returning 
to the house, Miss Megaw heard 
George call after her, “ We'll be 
back here by three, if possible.” 

Miss Megaw hoped anxiously 
that this “we” might include the 
young lady who was to be a guest 
at Balaclava House. It was well 
known in Ratney that such a thing 
as a visitor had never before been 
heard of in Mr. Prendergast’s 
house, and his servants talked a 
good deal about the expected ar- 
rival. She counted the minutes 
almost till three o’clock, and instead 
of watching from her window, took 
up her position at her gate. 

Just after three the people who 
had come by the train were leaving 
the station, and as they passed 
Norfolk Lodge, she looked out 
eagerly for George Prendergast. 
She did not recognize him till he 
was quite close, but as soon as she 
saw him she started back from the 
gate in sudden haste, for walking 
beside him, and looking straight at 
her, was no less a person than Bob 
Varley, whom she remembered well 
to have seen at Glenriveen. This 
was only his second visit to Ratney ; 
on the first occasion he had come 
out after dark, and consequently 
escaped her watchfulness. 

She, however, was too late to 
escape his recognition, though she 
hoped she had done so as she hur- 
ried back into her house. “ By 
Jove!” exclaimed Bob, catching 
George’s arm, “I'll swear the wo- 
man who was standing at that gate 
& moment ago was the old lady 
who mystified us all so at Glen- 
riveen. How she bolted when she 
saw me.” 

As soon as they reached Balaclava 
House, George told his father it 
was more than probable that the 
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mysterious Miss Megaw was a 
neighbour of theirs, for Bob Varley 
was sure he had seen her in Chat- 
ham Lane on their way from the 
station. “There is something queer 
about that woman,” said George, 
“and I wish we were at the bottom 
of the mystery. You ought to 
investigate the whole thing,” he said 
to his father. “I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised to find that some tricks 
were going on.” 

On hearing his son’s words there 
shot out an ugly flash, half anger, 
half suspicion, from under Mr. 
Prendergast’s frowning brows, but 
he said nothing. He was thinking 
deeply, however, and a host of fears 
and conjectures rushed rapidly 
through his mind, leaving behind 
them a heavy weight of uneasiness, 
so that he seemed to forget every- 
thing as he stood by his drawing- 
room window, looking down vacantly 
on a row of flower-pots in the gar- 
den beneath. A conviction, that he 
had fought against ever since he 
had first heard of Miss Megaw, was 
growing more and more confirmed 
in his mind, and he told himself 
that the sooner he accepted it asa 
certainty, and acted upon the con- 
viction, the better it would be for 
him. But how to act—plain as 
the necessity for action might be— 
was the difficulty, and it seemed to 
him that a crisis was near which 
would tax all his energies. And 
somehow, to-day, his mind and 
energy seemed to fail. 

George and Mary were going out 
for a walk with Bob Varley, but 
Mr. Prendergast declined abruptly 
to join them, and retired to his 
study. 

Conscience sometimes befriends 
guilty men in making cowards of 
them. At the very first threatening 
of darger, and long before any dis- 
tinct peril threatened his schemes, 
James Prendergast’s whole mind 
was bent on so fortifying his posi- 
tion, that come what might, partial 
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discovery, or full exposure, nothing 
could permanently defeat his plans. 
He had his own designs and knew 
how to carry them through. As he 
sat in his study he framed devices for 
his own protection against the mys- 
terious woman, whom he connected 
by an unfailing instinct with dan- 
gerous designs against himself. As 
he set his mind to work, the weak- 
ness that had oppressed him earlier 
in the day, seemed to pass away. 
At last, he formed a complete 
plan. If the woman who called 
herself Miss Megaw, but whom he 
thought of under another name, 
had come to Ratney as a spy upon 
him, be would soon baffle her, and 
he laughed at her folly in matching 
herself against his will and cunning. 
Of course Violet could not come to 
Ratney—that would be folly under 
the circumstances. Jeanne should 
take her abroad at once, where, as 
soon as he had put Miss Megaw on 
a false scent, he and George would 
follow her, and until she was 
George’s wife, Violet should never 
return to England. George would 
be easily managed, the girl was 
inexperienced and childish; the 
marriage would soon be made, and 
then the real work would begin— 
then the grudges of years would 
have to give way, and however 
much the two brothers who had 
remained so many years estranged 
might still continue to hate one 
another, the world would have to 
witness something like a reconcilia- 
tion between them. Who Violet 
really was they might never know 
—it was to be hoped they never 
would. Alexander Prendergast 
could not expose his _ brother, 
whose son had married his only 
child. The reconciliation, so far 
as its causes went, would be as 
inexplicable a matter as the quarrel 
of many years ago. And the Pren- 
dergast brothers once nominally 
united, and the Prendergast money 
retained in the family, Miss Megaw 
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might call him what she chose and 
go where she listed, she could do 
her old adversary no harm. And 
now that he came to think about it, 
he had a suspicion that she had 
been hanging about his house. He 
had noticed a tall woman, dressed 
sometimes in dark grey, sometimes 
in black clothes, but always thickly 
veiled, walking up aud down Chat- 
ham Road in a peculiarly persistent 
way several times of late—and, yes 
—he recollected her distinctly—he 
could almost swear she was in tho 
train with him the evening he had 
gone into town to see his -disrepu- 
table brother and try to induce him 
to emigrate, and relieve his family 
of the disgrace of his presence. 

His plans once made, Mr. Pren- 
dergast lost no time in proceeding 
to their accomplishment. He sat 
down at his writing-table and 
wrote a letter of instructions to 
Jeanne, winding up by a request 
that she would meet him in two 
days’ time at the hotel in Jermyn 
Street. “I'll see Miss Megaw 
doesn’t follow me_ there,” he 
chuckled, as he folded up his note. 
While he was directing it his ser- 
vant brought him in two letters. 
“Send this to the post,” said Mr, 
Prendergast, handing him the letter 
to Jeanne. 

One of the letters he had received 
was from Violet. The other was 
from his broken-down brother, 
complaining of Miss Megaw’s visit, 
and claiming compensation for the 
annoyance it had caused him. 

“What on earth does this mean?” 
thought James Prendergast. “I 
sent no old lady to him—is it pos- 
sible—nonsense—yes, it really must 
be so. She must have followed me 
down to the Strand, and tried her 
*prentice hand on Robert after I left 
him. It is too funny,” he ex- 
claimed, as he fell back in his 
chair, and laughed aloud. “ You 
won’t go far at this rate, my poor 
Martha—what is it you call your- 
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self ?—Megaw! Better give up 
playing the spy upon me alto- 
gether, if you can’t do it better. 
Though what has put the notion of 
turning detective into your head, I 
can’t imagine.” 

His letters read, he resumed the 
consideration of bis plans. That 
very night he would speak to 
George. As Charley had chosen 
to be obdurate, let him do without 
the balf million of money that Violet 
represented. After all, he had al- 
ways liked George the better of his 
two sons. After dinner George 
should come into the study and 
learn what good things were in 
store for him, if only he would 
take his father for his counsellor 
and guide. “ Yes,” he said to him- 
self, “there is no time to be lost. 
I have the whole game in my 
hands. Once get these two young 
folks married, and then we shall 
see Fe 

A little tired by these reflections 
and the excitements of the day, Mr. 
Prendergast began to doze in his 
armchair. The candles on his 
table were not lighted, and the 
fire burnt low in the grate, but he 
was soon too sound asleep to care 
either for light or warmth. 

Meanwhile the others had come 
‘ in from their walk, but no one 
ventured to approach the place 
sacred to Mr. Prendergast’s busi- 
ness transactions and meditations. 
It was a rule in the household that 
the study was not to be entered 
unbidden; when Mr. Prendergast 
wanted company there he would 
ask for it, he said. Even slight, 
timid knocks at his door he re- 
sented as intrusions. 

For this reason the rest of the 
household sat chatting in the draw- 
ing-room till the dressing-bell rang 
for dinner. Then they came out 
into the hall, candles were lighted, 
and Mary was just going upstairs 
when Mrs. Prendergast called her 
lack. 
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“Go and tell your father the 
dressing-bell has rung, Mary,” she 
said; “I think he must be asleep ; 
I have not heard him move for ever 
so long.” 

Mary looked unwilling to go, but 
a second bidding sent her off slowly 
towards the study with her candle 
in her hand. A few moments later, 
when the others were half way up- 
stairs, a loud scream of terror rang 
through the house, followed by 
another and another. 

“Good heavens! what’s the mat- 
ter ?” cried Mrs. Prendergast, while 
George and Bob Varley rushed past 
her downstairs. Atthe door of the 
study they found Mary in a state of 
incoherent terror, but the room was 
in utter darkness, for her candle 
had been extinguished in its fall 
from her hand. Varley fetched a 
light at once, and then they all saw 
the terrible spectacle that had met 
the unfortunate girl’s eyes when 
she opened the door. On the 
hearthrug before the fire Mr. 
Prendergast lay on his side, stiff 
and dead, with his eyes half open, 
and one arm outstretched. They 
lifted him up, tried every means 
of restoring consciousness, but all 
in vain. Death had found him 
out in the midst of his schemes, 
and stricken him down just when 
he believed he was touching upon 
the hour that would crown them 
with success. 

* * * * 

At Norfolk Lodge that evening 
Miss Megaw sat alone in her small 
drawing-room, chafing at the in- 
action to which James Prender- 
gast’s seclusion of himself con- 
demned her, and wondering whether 
Bob Varley could possibly have re- 
cognized her as he passed her house 
in the afternoon. While she was 
dwelling unpleasantly upon these 
ideas the door opened, and her 
servant came in with the tea- 
things. 

“ Isn’t that a ring at the bell ?” 
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asked Miss Megaw, suddenly. She 
fancied she had heard footsteps 
running across the gravel to the 
hall-door. 

“It must be Mrs. Flannigan, 
the charwoman,” replied the ser- 
vant, “but she always goes to the 
kitchen-door.” 

A moment later the room was 
invaded by Mrs. Flannigan in a 
most unusual state of excitement, 

“Oh, great patience! Glory be 
to praises!”’ she cried as she ran 
past Anne, and sank down upon 
one of the kitchen chairs. “ He 
was quare in himself, no doubt; 
but to think he’d be gathered this 
day !—Swep’ off before he had time 
to make his soul. Oh, ’tis awful! 
and I’m nearly destroyed meself 
running down here from the house, 
the way I’d be the first to tell ye 
of it. Sure, didn’t I slip coming 
round the corner, and only for the 
constable going his rounds, that 
caught me undher the arms, me 
head was broke agin the wall. 
Weil, well, well! to think of it 
all!” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 
asked Miss Megaw, sharply, con- 
fused by the amount of exclama- 
tions in the Irishwoman’s story. 
“ What is the matter ?” 

* What’s the matther, is it?” 
cried Mrs. Flannigan, indignantly ; 
“‘matther enough, and to spare. 
Oh, the poor craytures up above— 
this is the bad day for ’em. Wisha, 
wisha! to be left unpurtected so 
euddenly—and he not so old-look- 
ing at all, and such a strong than— 
oh, musha, but ’tis awful!” 

“ Has anything happened to Mr. 
Prendergast ? ” asked Miss Megaw’s 
servant, in much alarm, not quite 
sure that the Irishwoman’s lamen- 
tations might not possibly refer to 
a neighbouring greengrocer, who 
was rapidly becoming a personal 
friend of her own. 

“Oh, then, one thing’s certain, 
and that is that nothing more’ll 
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ever happen to him again whatever. 
He went off as sudden as that,” 
groaned the Irishwoman, bringing 
her big hands together with a 
clap that might have been heard 
all over the house. “ At about’s 
six o’clock, it’s supposed. Meself 
went for the doctor, but ’twas all of 
nouse. Don’t be talking,” she con- 
tinued, waving her hands, “ but ’tis 
an awful thing to be gathered so 
sudden.” 

“Dead!” gasped Miss Megaw, 
turning very white, and trembling 
all over, as she hastily caught hold 
of the door to support herself. 
Then, without another word, and 
much to Mrs. Flannigan’s disap- 
pointment, instead of waiting to 
hear further particulars of Mr. 
Prendergast’s sudden end, she 
walked slowly upstairs to her bed- 
room, where she gave way to her 
grief, sitting for hours with folded 
hands in a state of melancholy 
stupefaction. Poor Miss Megaw! 
since she had taken up her mission 
she had had little except sorrow 
and disappointment ; but for James 
Prendergast to be snatched away 
from her almost at its very outset 
was, indeed, a stunning blow. And 
she grew ashamed when she thought 
how very little comfort she was 
able to derive from the conviction 
that he was gone where his evil 
deeds were fully known and would 
be duly rewarded. What she had 
wanted was to see his humiliation 
and punishment with her own eyes 
—to hear him gnash his teeth and 
cry out for mercy. She had to 
summon all her bravery in these 
hours of dejection, and more than 
once she thought of abandoning 
the search that she had hoped would 
be the one solitary triumph of her 
life. But she had gone too far; 
was too deeply engaged heart and 
soul in the quest to give it up until 
every possible means had been 
tried. Even in the last few days 
she had made some discoveries as to 
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the direction in which James Pren- 
dergast used generally to go when 
he left home. If this clue could 
be followed up all might yet be dis- 
covered, and not in vain, for though 
James Prendergast was beyond the 
reach of vengeance, his brother 
Alexander still remained to her, 
and to please him alone she felt she 
could face any difficulty or dis- 
couragement. 

On the following morning she 
telegraphed the news of James 
Prendergast’s death to Janet at 
Glenriveen, warning her at the same 
time to be careful how she broke 
the news to her uncle. But the 
precaution appeared unnecessary. 
Mr. Prendergast was very little 
moved by the intelligence. 

_ “Shall I give orders about mourn- 
ing for the servants ? ” asked Janet. 

Mr. Prendergast hesitated. 

“We have been worse than 
strangers to one another for the 
last thirty years, or more,” he mut- 
tered, “and am I to go through the 
mummery of grief for him now ?” 

“Death ought to soften such 
feelings,” said little Janet, who had 
become a favourite and dared to 
speak openly. “ Probably, if it were 
all to happen over again, you would 
say that the cause of your quarrel 
was one that ought never to have 
had such painful results.” 

“If it were all to happen over 
again, I should treat him very 
differently, I have no doubt,” said 
Mr. Prendergast grimly. “ But I 
suppose the farce of mourning must 
be played out. Do whatever is 
usual. He has wonthe day. Esau 
has striven hopelessly against Jacob 
—my brother has prevailed against 
me,”’ he muttered, speaking so low 
that Janet could not catch his 
words. “I did well not to let 
myself share Martha’s delusions— 
I knew how they would end. But 
the idea that she will succeed, and 
the attempt, seem a comfort to 
her, so let her enjoy such poor 
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satisfaction as they can give—but I 
must not be deceived.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


VIOLET’S TRIAL. 
JEANNE Giron was spared the 
trouble of keeping her appointment 
in Jermyn Street with Mr. James 
Prendergast. A note from Violet’s 
schoolmistress enclosed her a news- 
paper extract containing the an- 
nouncement of his death, and at 
the same time suggested that she 
had better come and break the 
news to the girl, who would no 
doubt be much affected by it. 

Jeanne was not slow to obey 
this summons, but before secing 
Violet she had a long interview 
with the schoolmistress. Ap- 
parently it was not a very satis- 
factory one, for at its close Mrs. 
Smith seemed flurried and annoyed. 

“T really must tell you again,” 
she said emphatically, “that where 
so much wrong has been done, a 
disclosure of this kind may bring 
a great deal of harm with it. Let 
me persuade you to delay it fora 
few days at all events.” 

“No,” replied Jeanne, roughly, 
with afieree jerk of her head; “I 
know my own affair, thank you, 
Mrs. Smith, and what I say I will 
do.” 

Mrs. Smith left the room with a 
sigh, and told Violet to go upstairs 
to Jeanne Giron, who was in the 
drawing-room. Violet did so, look- 
ing languid and paler than usual. 
Jeanne’s eyes, fixed anxiously on 
her face, noticed the change that 
had come over her since the day 
when they had last met. 

“T am so glad you have come, 
Jeanne,” she said. ‘I have heard 
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nothing more about going to Rat- 
ney from Mr. Prendergast, and I 
think it so odd, for he promised to 
write. Have you brought me any 
message P” 

“Yes,” replied Jeanne, “ but how 
pale and triste you look. Is any- 
thing the matter, mon enfant? Do 
you feel ill ?” 

“Oh, no; thank you, Jeanne. I 
am quite well. Iam only put out 
at not hearing from Mr. Prender- 
gast.. He came to see me the 
morning after you were last here, 
and said I was to go to Ratney to- 
morrow. Am I to go still, or has 
he changed his plans ? ” 

“I think his plans are all 
changed,” said Jeanne, with a grim 
smile. 

“Why do you laugh, Jeanne?” 
asked Violet, wonderingly. “I am 
so disappointed. I wished to go to 
Balaclava House so much, even 
though - 

“Even though what?” inquired 
Jeanne, fixing her black dancing 
eyes on Violet’s face, so that she 
turned away her head. 

“Oh, nothing,”’ said Violet, “I 
was only going to say that ] wasa 
little disappointed Captain Prender 
gast would not be at home. I 
fancied I should like him better 
than his brother or sister. Did you 
ever hear that he was going to be 
married, Jeanne? ” 

** No,” said Jeanne, shortly. 

“ His father told me so, when he 
was here the other day, and he 
seemed very angry about it.’ 

Jeanne said nothing. Hers was 
not a very profound intelligence, 
and Mr. Prendergast’s schemes were 
things he had not judged it expe- 
dient to confide to her. The only 
plan he had ever made known to her 
was his idea of a marriage between 
his ward and his elder son, but 





much as this wish fell in with 
Jeanne’s desires, she had regarded 
it at first with something like jea- 
Like most people, 


lous suspicion. 
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she was not particularly attracted 
by Mr. Prendergast, and she had 
her own reasons for wishing to see 
something more of his son before 
attempting to work strongly upon 
Violet’s feelings. She was only 
sharp and sensitive in matters 
touching the girl’s happiness and 
well-being, and she had noticed with 
some anxiety the impression left on 
her mind by her visit to London ; 
she did not fail to detect, too, the 
affectation of indifference with 
which she now spoke of Captain 
Prendergast and his engagement. 
“This explains the pale face and 
the tired look of her eyes,” thought 
Jeanne. “I did well not to say 
much. She will soon forget him 
now—a fortnight, a week, even, of 
his company, and things might have 
become serious.” 

* And who:is he going to marry ?” 
asked Jeanne, with seeming indif- 
ference. 

“IT do not know. He would not 
tell Mr. Prendergast, who imagines, 
therefore, that it is some one of 
whom he would disapprove. But 1 
cannot think Captain Prendergast 
would care for any one who was not 
nice. Don’t you agree with me, 
Jeanne f” 

“How can I tell, child? One 
never knows what men are by just 
looking at them.” 

“But I am sure he is good and 
kind,” insisted Violet. 

‘*He may be all that, and still 
make a bad marriage,” said Jeanne. 
“ But he need no longer fear his 
father. Mr. Prendergast will no 
longer interfere with him for good 
or evil.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Violet, looking up uneasily. 

“T mean that Mr. Prendergast is 
gone where, if all we hear is true, 
he will not amuse himself much,” 
said the Frenchwoman, grimly. 
“He is dead. His son can do as 
he pleases now.” 

Violet grew very white, and the 
ll 
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tears started to her eyes. Though 
Mr. Prendergast was not the sort of 
man to inspire love, he had been 
uniformly kind to her, and in him 
she felt she had lost her only 
friend and protector. Besides, it 
was the first time death bad taken 
a victim among those very near her, 
and awe as well as sorrow filled her 
heart. 

“Oh, Jeanne, how terrible,” she 
said, softly, covering her face with 
her hands, while her tears flowed 
fast. “But do not talk of him so 
heartlessly : he was very good to me 
always, and I shall never find such 
afriend again, I am afraid. And 
Mrs. Prendergast—and Mary—how 
terrible their grief must be.” 

Poor little Violet! Among those 
nearest and dearest to Mr. Prender- 
gast, not one after his death was 
able to think of him with feelings 
so unmixed, as the young girl who 
had known his true nature least, 
yet suffered from it most; and 
whose passing moments of dislike 


and distrust had always seemed to 
her an offence against gratitude. 


“Though I have never seen 
them,” she continued, sadly, “I can 
feel for them. It is bad enough 
to live, as I have done, and never 
know a father or a mother’s love 
but to have known it, to grow 
accustomed to it, to depend upon it, 
and then to lose it suddenly, surely, 
Jeanne, that must be far, far worse. 
And what must be saddest of all 
must be to look back on any quar- 
rels - on all the silly little 
disputes and misunderstandings 

and from what Captain Pren- 
dergast said, I am afraid he and his 
father did not always agree. If he 
left home, Jeanne, and that they 
were not friends, how dreadful it 
mnst be for him now e 

“Bah! People don’t think of 
such things as that, in the world, 
child. That is all very well for 
girls; men—it is something quite 
other.” 
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“Then I do not wish to be in 
the world,” said Violet. 

“ Are you sure of that?” asked 
Jeanne, bending forward anxiously 
for an answer. 

“TI am not sure of anything now,”’ 
replied Violet, wearily, “ except 
that I am very, very miserable, and 
I cannot tell why.” 

Jeanne moved over to the sofa, 
and sat down beside Violet, taking 
both her hands in hers, and looking * 
straight into her face, spoke in low, 
eager tones,— 

“ What would you say, child, if I 
could bring some one to you who 
loved you better than any one else 
in the world? Who have watch 
over you ever since you were baby 
-—who care for the very ground you 
walk on—who will do anything in 
the whole world for you—who love 
you—oh! mon Dieu, how she love 
you.” 

The Frenchwoman’s_ gleaming 
eyes, the nervous pressure of her 
hands, and the quiver in her voice 
fascinated Violet, even while they 
raised an undefined feeling of fear 
in her mind. 

“ What makes you look and talk 
so strangely, Jeanne ?’’ she stam- 
mered, “I never saw you look like 
this before—if you mean yourself, 
you know, surely, how much I have 
always valued your love and good- 
ness; and I shall do so all the more 
now that I am left quite alone in 
the world, and that the only friend 
my father left me is dead.” 

“Your father’s only friend!” 
repeated Jeanne scornfully ; “I give 
you one now much better than him. 
Stop! do not call mewild. Dieu / 
Iam but flesh and blood—I can no 
more—Heélas! did nothing ever say 
it to you, mon enfant? Did nothing 
ever tell you of all my love? Did 
not my eyes speak though I said no 
word? Must I tell you what you 
should have known long ago? ” 

White as a sheet, and trembling 
from head to foot, Violet looked at 
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the Frenchwoman’s paroxysm of 
emotion, but not one word could she 
utter. Her hands, that Jeanne 
pressed and shook in her excite- 
ment, grew cold and clammy, and 
she opened her lips as if she were 
going to speak, but still not a 
sound came from them. 

“Speak to me!” cried Jeanne 
hoarsely ; “speak to me, or I shall 
die. You know what I mean— 
speak!” she cried again, clutching 
Violet’s arm. 

“T don’t understand,” whispered 
Violet at last; but her tongue 
seemed tied, and her lips were 
parched, so that she could say 
nothing more. 

“ Grand Dieu! Is it because I 
am not rich or noble that you look 
stony at me?” continued Jeanne, 
her voice strident from suppressed 
passion. “Do you think I shall 
disgrace you? Are you ashamed 
of me? No, no, it is not possible,” 
she sighed, suddenly changing her 
tone to one of mournful entreaty ; 
“say it is not possible, mon enfant. 
Tu wauras pas honte de ta mére ¢” 
she asked, almost inaudibly, sinking 
on her knecs, and burying her face 
in Violet’s lap, while deep sobs 
shook her strong masculine form. 

There must have been something 
noble in poor little Violet, for at 
this cruel moment, when not one 
instinct of her nature made response 
to the Frenchwoman’s maternal 
appeal, and her heart was wrung 
with the exquisite pain of it, not a 
word escaped her lips that could 
wound Jeanne. But how terrible 
the discovery seemed! Could it 
possibly be that this woman was her 
mother—this woman whose rough- 
ness and coarse nature had always 
seemed held in check only by her 
own presence. Alas! this fact 
appeared the very proof of the 
assertion. To every one but herself 
Jeanne was always harsh and de- 
fiant, and what but some strong tie 
between them could have obtained 
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for her this strange and evidently 
unnatural tenderness? And a 
sharp arrow of pain shot througb 
Violet’s heart, as she told herself 
that though she hadalways accepted 
Jeanne’s devotion much as a spoilt 
child accepts the homage of all 
around it, it had never excited one 
feeling of love in her heart for the 
woman whose gentleness even was 
uncouth and ungainly. To submit 
to her authority and allow her 
caresses, and to speak to her gently 
and affectionately, even when irri- 
tated by her defects, had aiways 
seemed to Violet as much as grati- 
tude required from her; and the 
knowledge that the love which 
never had been, could never be in 
the future—being made more im- 
possible than ever by this new dis- 
covery—filled the giri’s mind with 
despair, and took from her all her 
courage. But still not one word 
of angry doubt or denial of Jeanne’s 
claims crossed her lips, as she sat 
watching the fears she could not 
remove. The wretchedness that 
blanched her cheeks and made her 
soft brown eyes grow dull and 
heavy, did not make her ungentle. 
She would even have tried to utter 
some commonplaces of endearment, 
but she knew their uselessness at 
such a moment, and how little they 
would satisfy Jeanne. 

“IT am weak and startled now, 
Jea—’’ she began, checking herself 
in the utterance of the familiar 
name, “come to me to-morrow. I 
want a little time to think over 
this—consider how suddenly it has 
come upon me.” She spoke hesi- 
tatingly, and Jeanne raised her 
head and looked reproachfully at 
her. 

* My child should not need time 
when her mother is kneeling to 
pray for her love.” 

“If you had told me who you 
were sooner, you need never have 
knelt for it,’ said Violet, with a 
shade of bitterness in her voice. “I 
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have been so long deceived—I am 
bewildered now. Do give me a little 
time——” 

“Call me ‘mother’ once only, 
and I leave you,” said Jeanne, 
raising her restless eyes to Violet’s, 
untouched by their look of weary 

ain. 

If Violet knew that her very life 
depended on the utterance of this 
one word she could scarcely have 
spoken it. 

“Not now — to-morrow,” she 
whispered, raising her hands, and 
clasping them together, in depre- 
cation of Jeanne’s anger. 

But the pang that her refusal 
inflicted on Jeanne’s heart roused 
a passion that no gesture of en- 
treaty could prevent from breaking 
forth. 

“Ingrate!” she cried, starting 
to her feet. “ Have I knelt where I 
should command? What means 
your obstinacy? Have I not done 
everything for you?—and is this 
what you tell me—to-morrow ! 
No to-morrow for me; to-morrow 
you come away with me to France, 
and to-day you call me ‘ mother.’ 
I will not leave you till you say 
_ 

If tenderness and an impassioned 
appeal to her love had failed, this 
tiger-like ferocity, these glittering 
eyes, set lips, and clenched hands, 
were scarcely likely to succeed in 
awakening Violet’s filial feelings. 
Jeanne’s violence, however, fright- 
ened and subdued the girl’s timid 
nature. Turning her eyes away 
from the face now distorted and 
disfigured by such passion as she 
had never before seen in mortal 
countenance, she said, slowly,— 

“ Go—mother.” 

Almost before the word was 
spoken, and while Violet was still 
shuddering with a new fear, Jeanne 
flung her rough arms around her 
neck, and in spite of her resistance 
imprinted on her lips hot farewell 
kisses that seemed to scorch them. 
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“4 demain donc, cherie,” she 
said, when at last the girl escaped 
from her painful caresses. “I go 
now—but be ready to-morrow. 
You understand me, Violet, do 
you not? To-morrow we start for 
la belle France. We shall be happy 
there.” 

“Happy!” cried poor Violet, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, 
and burying ber face in her hands, 
as soon as she was alone. “ Oh, 
my God! I shall never again know 
what happiness means! It is all 
over now.” 

On the evening of the evil day 
on which Jeanne appeared at Har- 
penden House to claim her child, 
Violet sat all alone in her own 
room. She had no heart to face 
those of her schoolfellows who 
desired to offer her their sympathy. 
The anguish and shame of her de- 
spair could not be concealed, and 
as they could not be relieved 
either, she hid herself where at 
least no curious glances or ques- 
tions, born half of pity, half of 
inquisitiveness, could break in 
upon her melancholy. 

She was crushed by the reve- 
lations of the day. Hers was no 
strong nature grappling with mis- 
fortune, and of which the very 
anguish bore witness to vital force. 
She did not even examine her 
troubles very closely, or occupy 
her mind with conjectures as to 
the causes of Jeanne’s strange 
conduct. Her sorrow was like 
that of a child, not argued about, 
only bewailed and wept. It was 
overwhelming, intolerable; the sun 
of her happiness had set, and could 
never rise again. 

From her schoolmistress she 
learnt the details of Jeanne’s 
story. The real Violet Thomson 
had been given to her while still a 
baby almost, to be nursed with her 
own child, but dying soon, she put 
her own child in its place. 

“So,” thought poor Violet, “ my 
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whole life has been an unconscious 
deceit. I can never face Captain 
Prendergast again, or any one who 
has seen me here. I must go with 
Jeanne — with my mother. Oh, 
what a. mockery it is to talk of the 
voice of nature! No instinct ever 
drew me towards this woman, or 
warned me of our relationship. I 
shall never forgive her. I may grow 
to hate her. When we live with 
those we hate the evil side of our 
nature is always uppermost. Our 
gentle feelings have no room to 
work, and at last they die of in- 
anition, and all that is bad in us 
grows strong, and flourishes. . 
No, I can never live with Jeanne 
—with my mother.” 

Just as Violet reached this point 
in her reflections she was disturbed 
by the noise of her schoolfellows 
going up to bed. For several of 
them it was their last night at 
school before the holidays, dis- 
cipline was relaxed, and as they 
passed her door their quick foot- 
steps and laughter smote heavily 
on her heart. She thought they 
had all gone to their rest unmind- 
ful of her trouble, when a faint tap 
at the door was followed by the 
entrance of a little girl, very ugly, 
and with weak, near-sighted eyes. 
She was an unhappy little thing 
whom Violet had always _be- 
friended. 

** What is the matter, dear, dear 
Violet ? ” cried the child, running 
up to her, and trying to draw away 
her hands from before her face. 
“Do speak to me, Violet,” she con- 
tinued, “Iam so sorry for you; I 
would have come up sooner, but 
they would not let me. Do say one 
word to me,” and the poor, faithful 
child knelt down and laid a trem- 
bling hand on Violet’s shoulder. 
An instant later her soft little face 
was pressed against Violet’s cheek, 
and Violet’s arms were round her 
neck, while she was sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 
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“T am very miserable, Sophy,” 
she said, at last, when this fresh 
outburst of her grief was over. “I 
think I shall never be happy 
again.” 

“But what has happened? Do 
tell me if you can,” urged Sophy. 

“TI cannot,” replied Violet; “a 
great cloud of shame and sorrow 
has come over my life, and it is 
weighing me down and stifling me. 
You will feel for me, Sophy, wont 
you? even though I cannot bear 
to tell you what it is exactly that 
makes me so wretched.” 

“ Of course I will—but it isn’t 
anything wrong you've done your- 
self, is it, Violet? They make such 
a fuss about everything here, and 
you know quite well that though 
they may be cross now, it'll be all 
over.” 

* No, no, child; it is nothing that 
I have done wrong.” 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear, how dreadful 
it all is,” sighed little Sophy, sink- 
ing on the floor, and looking the 
picture of feeble despair. “I wish 
I could do something to help you, 
dear, dear Violet. You've always 
been so good to me, and I love you 
80.” 

“You can do something for me,” 
said Violet, after a few moments’ 
silence. “ Do you remember coming 
down here to my room, the other 
night, when you were in trouble— 
after all the others were in bed.” 

“Yes. What then?” asked Sophy, 
eagerly. 

“Do you think you could do the 
same thing again to-night ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure I could. In 
an hour or so; they'll be all asleep 
then” 

“ Well, as soon as you can, you 
will come down?” 

“ Ob, yes, Violet, of course I will. 
And I may stay with you all the 
night, may I not? You look so sad 
and lonely; I won’t talk a word if 
you dou’t wish it.” 

“No, Sophy, you can’t stay here 
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all. night, but you van do something 
for me that I shall always be grate- 
ful for. Run up to your room now 
—you're sure you won’t fall asleep 
and forget to come to me ?” 

“Not I. Tl pinch myself, and 
say hymns to keep awake,” said 
Sophy, earnestly. 

As soon as she was alone, Violet 
turned up the gas, and began to 
move quickly about her room, open- 
ing and shutting drawers, and col- 
lecting on the bed a small parcel of 
her most valued possessions—in- 
cluding a photograph of little Sophy, 
blinking feebly amid the glare of a 
‘Clamborough photographic studio. 
As she had looked at the weak 
portrait, an impulse of tenderness 
towards the child she had so often 
protected, made her put it into the 
bundle. Then she sat down before 
asmall table and wrote a few lines 
in pencil, which she put into an en- 
velope and addressed to Mrs. Smith. 
Last of all, she took her hat and 
cloak out of a wardrobe and laid 
them on the bed, beside the bundle 
she had made up. 

It was not till some time after 
all her preparations had been com- 
pleted that she heard the child’s 
trembling fingers turning the 
handle of her door. 

“TI thought I should never get 
down,” whispered Sophy. “I never 
knew them stay awake so long. 
Are you going to Mr. Prender- 
gast’s to-morrow, and do you want 
me to help you to pack your 
clothes?” she added, looking 
round and seeing that though 
there were two trunks in the 
room and several drawers were 
open, they had not yet been 
emptied of their contents. 

“No, thank you. I am not 
going to pack anything up. IL 
want you to help me to leave 
the house—Hush!” she cried 
sharply, seeing a dangerous look 
of astonishment and alarm on 
Sophy’s face. “If you don’t care 
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to help me, go back to your bed; 
but don’t be so ungrateful as to 
alarm the house.” 

Ingratitude was the last feeling 
likely to be in the child’s heart at 
that moment, so she professed her 
readiness to do anything, even 
though her knees were shaking 
so that she could scarcely stand. 
In mute dismay she watched Violet 
put on her cloak and hat, and take 
up her bundle. 

“Come downstairs now —and 
don’t look so sad, child. I should 
not go away like this if I could 
help it. Your wretched little 
face makes it very hard for me to 
keep up my courage—and, Heaven 
knows, I need the little 1 have just 
now.” 

Sophy was too scared for any 
expostulation to make her look 
otherwise, but all the same they 
crept noiselessly down the stairs 
into the hall, where the sound of 
her footsteps on the oil-cloth mat- 
ting made Violet start with fright. 

* Wait an instant, Sophy,” she 
said, putting out her hand towards 
the child, whose whereabouts her 
chattering teeth made it easy to 
find ; “ I must strike a light in the 
school-room. I want to get some- 
thing out of my desk.” 

In the school-room, Violet struck 
a match and lighted a small taper 
that was in her desk, From the 
same place she took out her purse, 
and a few childish keepsakes which 
she handed to Sophy. 

“In case we should never meet 
again, Sophy,” she said, “ you will 
keep these for my sake—in memory 
of me—won’t you?” she whispered, 
while even in the dim light the 
child felt the influence of the soft 
loving light that shone in her dark 
eyes glistening with tears. 

Sophy stretched out her little 
hands, blue with cold and trem- 
bling, and took the keepsakes from 
Violet. But she could not speak. 
There was something in the other’s 
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face she could not understand, but 
that awed and silenced her. 

“Good bye, then, Sophy, and God 
bless you,” said Violet; and the 
sharpest pang of pain she had yet 
felt in her short life, wounded her 
heart as she bent down to kiss for 
the last time the unattractive child 
to whom pity had always made her 
gentle and loving. 
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A moment later the hall-door 
bolts were withdrawn, and Violet 
passed silently out into the night ; 
Sophy, striving in vain to subdue 
her sobs, made everything as secure 
as before, and then crept back to 
her bed and moistened with her 
tears a pillow that, to say the 
truth, was well used to such sad 
dews. 


(To be continued.) 


BALLAD. 


Besive the silver-winding Wye 
We stray’d one eve, my love and I; 


We rested in one sunny spot— 

He cull’d the blue forget-me-not. 

“QO! love,” he said, “ this flow’r shall be 
A pledge betwixt thyself and me 

Of faithful love and constancy. 


Beside the silver-winding Wye 
Alone I stray’d; and, with a sigh, 
I rested in the same sweet spot 


And kiss’d my poor forget-me-not : 
For he had sail’d aeross the sea, 
My love, who gave the flow’r to me 
As pledge of mutual constancy. 


Beside the silver-winding Wye 
We'll walk no more, my love and I; 
This sprig of dead forget-me-not 
Reminds me still of that sweet spot. 
For, ah! he'll ne’er return to me ; 
Yet evermore this flow’r shall be 
Our pledge of love and constancy ! 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM CONNOR MAGEE, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Tue distinguished prelate who this month appears in our Portrait 
Gallery, is truly a man of whom any nation might be proud. The 
Magee family, one of ancient respectability, settled in Ireland some two 
centuries ago, and were, during troublous times, steady loyalists. They 
soon acquired landed property in Fermanagh, in the neighbourhood of 
the historic town of Enniskillen, where ultimately the ancestor of William 
Connor Magee came to reside. 

A well-known authority tells us that ‘Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them ;” but the 
greatest, beyond doubt, are those who with skilful chisel carve out their 
own fortunes, and thus create for themselves, and for the honour of the 
country which gave them birth, enduring fame. Within the limits of a 
single century it has fallen to the lot of two members of this family to 
become illustrious by their signal abilities, namely, the Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, and his grandfather the Arcbbishop of Dublin. The 
latter, the only survivor of three brothers, displayed, at a very early age, 
talent of a superior order. Like Wesley, who lived to do such a world 
of work, and inaugurate one of the greatest religious revivals on record, 
the future Primate of Ireland was, as a child, small and delicate, with a 
countenance of striking intelligence, and a pair of brilliant eyes. The 
once great school of Portora, Enniskillen, shares the distinction of pre- 
paring Archbishop Magee for Trinity College, Dublin, where he carried 
off everything, and became a Fellow of the University. After remaining 
at college about thirty years, till he became a Senior Fellow, he accepted 
preferment in the Church, which led on to the Deanery of Cork, the 
Bishopric of Raphoe, and the Metropolitan See of Dublin. 

Not only is it unusual to find so much capacity in cwo members of a 
family within so short a period, but also so close a parallel in their lives. 
Ecclesiastics have frequently come from English soil to wear the mitre 
in Ireland, but the reverse has not been the custom. It has been sup- 
posed that the Bishop of Peterborough’s elevation was unprecedented. 
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It may not, however, be generally known that about the year 1811 or 
1812 the then Prime Minister: of Great Britain, Mr Perceval, had 
actually taken steps to make Dr. Magee Bishop of Oxford, but dis- 
covered that an appointment from the University of Dublin to an 
English See would give unmistakable dissatisfaction. The Premier’s 
admiration originated from-a perusal of Magee’s masterly work on the 
“ Atonement.” ; 

The subject of our memoir is the son of the Rev. John Magee, Vicar 
of Drogheda, whose brother, William, was Rector of Dunganstown, 
county Wicklow, and another brother, Thomas Perceval, was Incumbent 
of St. Thomas’s, Dublin, all three being sons of the archbishop just 
mentioned. William Connor Magee was born at the Deanery 
House, Cork, on St. John’s Day, 1821, and in due course was sent to 
Kilkenny School, under a good scholar, Dr. Bailie, from which institu- 
tion he entered Trinity College, Dublin, at thirteen years of age. 
Among other academic distinctions he won a scholarship in 1838, and 
afterwards Archbishop King’s Divinity Prize.* He took his B.A. degree 
in 1842, and although his University honours were not so numerous as 
some other distinguished students, he yet enjoyed great reputation as a 
Latin scholar and logician, as well as a public speaker of singular promise. 
His powers in the latter department were developed in the College His- 
torical Society, which is so well known for its constellation of oratorical 
worthies. 

Debating clubs have always been popular both inside and outside 
Dublin University. The College Society enjoys the éclat of numbering 
Henry Grattan as one of its earliest members. In this arena’of youthful 
competition Magee’s extraordinary capacity fur public speaking soon 
rendered him facile princeps among his fellow-students, so that before 
leaving college he found himself auditor of the society, in succession to 
such men as Burke, Jebb, and Miller. The advantages to be derived 
from such societies can scarcely be overrated. On a point of this 
description we may quote the following testimony of a distinguished 
member of the old College Historical Society, Richard Lalor Sheil : 
“ With all its imperfections it must be recollected that such an institution 
aflords an occasion for the practice of public speaking, which is as much, 
perhaps, the result of practical acquisition as it is of natural endowment. 
A false ambition might prevail in its assemblies, and admiration might be 
won by verbose extravagance and boisterous inanity ; but a man of genius 
must still have turned such an institution to account. He must have 
thrown out a vast quantity of ore, which time or circumstances would 
afterwards separate and refine. His faculties must have been put into 


* He also was Donallan Lecturer in Trinity College, Dublin, and afterwards was 
appointed Divinity Lecturer at the Proprietary and Grosvenor College, Bath. 
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action, and he must have learned the art as well as tested the delight of 
stirring the hearts or exalting the minds of a large concourse of men. 
The physique of oratory, too, if I may use the expression, must have 
been acquired ; a just sense of the value of gesture and intonation results 
from the practice of public speaking, and the appreciation of their 
importance is necessary for their attainment.” 

On leaving the University Mr. Magee was in due course ordained in 
1842 by the Bishop of Chester, and in the following year received priest’s 
orders from the Bishop of Tuam. The first curacy he held was St. 
Thomas's, Dublin. Here he had a very fair opening, as the parish was one 
of the largest and most influential in the Irish metropolis, with a handsome, 
spacious, and numerously attended church. His uncle, the rector, Arch- 
deacon Magee, found, on his appointment, the whole district neglected, 
and the beautiful parish church empty. He was a man of energy and 
force of character as well as a commanding preacher, and very soon the 
congregation rose from one hundred to one thousand. 

Mr. Magee remained but a short time at St. Thomas’s, though he at 
once attracted attention and was making his mark as a first-rate preacher. 
The writer of this memoir remembers hearing him preach his first sermon 
in St. Thomas's pulpit, and there seemed but one opinion, that so matured 
or finished an effort of public speaking was never heard at a first sermon, 
and that the preacher must one day or other make a noise in the world. 
It, therefore, seems strange that with sucha really good start in his native 
country the talented young Irishman chose rather to cross the Channel 
and try his luck in Saxon land. In leaving Dublin for an English curacy 
he must have incurred a pecuniary loss, as the subordinate clergy in those 
palmy days received salaries ranging from between £200 and £250 per 
annum; while even now—and it is a great scandal, more especially in the 
large manufacturing towns—no curate in England gets, as a general 
rule, beyond £150, and some much under that sum. At the same time, 
the determination to leave Ireland showed prescience and knowledge of 
self, inasmuch as, when closely analyzed, Bishop Magee’s mind is, in a 
manner, beyond the masses in this country, and he, like other clever young 
men, had before him the damping fact that Ireland has not, like her 
English sister, yet learned the knack of completely utilizing capacity in 
her children. 

But, whatever the cause, the talented young curate slipped anchor from 
Irish shores, and may be said to have been received by the English public 
with open arms. In lieu of St. Thomas’s, Dublin, he entered upon the 
curacy of St. Saviour’s, Bath, where his first sermon produced a profound 
“impression,” which was intensified after every successive effort. No 
better proof can be given of this than that in a short time he was made 
rector of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, where his sermons likewise attracted 
constantly growing crowds. 


We have before us two volumes of discourses preached by him at this 
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time, and published by request, and they really possess peculiar merits, and 
show signs of Dr. Magee’s present powers of antithetic thought. It was 
not, however, the popular suffrage merely which he won, but that of the 
heads of the Church in England. Thus we find him, eight years after 
his appointment to the Octagon Chapel, receiving a blue ribbon in the 
shape of an honorary canonry in Wells Cathedral. 

It may also be mentioned that about this period Canon Magee, having 
accepted the Quebec Chapel, London, drew upon himself the eyes of 
two of the greatest church rulers of the nineteenth century—the present 
venerated Archbishop of Canterbury and the late deeply lamented Bishop 
Wilberforce. The present Primate of England—then Bishop of London 
—entertained, it was well understood, so high an opinion of Dr. Magee 
that he had made up his mind to make him a bishop. History whispered 
into the good prelate’s ear that such an undertaking would be difficult, if 
not impossible, except effected in a roundabout fashion. The English 
canon, therefore, was seut back to Ireland in order to qualify, by 
position, for the lawn sleeves in England—a task carried out by his 
appointment to the living of Enniskillen and Precentorship of Clogher 
Cathedral in 1864, followed four years after by the Deanery of Cork, and, 
in 1865 by the Deanery of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, from which, in 1868, 
he was transferred by Mr. Disraeli to the See of Peterborough. 

Many croakers at the time shook their heads, and tried to look wise 
while giving it as their opinion that the elevation of an Irish clergyman 
to an English bishopric must turn out a blunder, but, as in the case of 
the late Earl of Mayo, the wisdom of Dr. Magee’s selection has been 
most amply justified. 

After his return to Ireland, Dr. Magee resumed his clerical position 
amongst his old friends with naturally a vast accession of prestige, and it 
was clear from the congregations in Enniskillen Church, Cork Cathedral, 
and the Chapel Royal, Dublin, that he was losing none of his fame as a 
pulpit orator. Probably—with the exception of the famous Congress 
Sermon—his most powerful pulpit discourses were delivered in St. 
Werburgh’s, Dublin, on bebalf of the Parochial Schools. The largest 
and most influential congregations ever witnessed in this ancient edifice 
would come together to hear one of his appeals on such occasions, and 
did not go way disappointed. . Such a sermon constituted one of those 
remarkable achievements as public speaking, which so very few are com- 
petent to accomplish. 

The sermon, however, which at once created for Dean Magee such solid 
fame was that delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, before the 
Church Congress, on Michaelmas Day, 1868. This was a year never to 
be forgotten by the Church of Ireland as the one preceding Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Disestablishment Bill. Dr. Magee’s text was, therefure, the more 
felicitous—“ And they beckoned unto their partners which were in the 
other ship that they would come and help them.” The very utterance 
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of a portion of Scripture so immensely suggestive at once attracted the 
entire audience, and the interest thus excited was never suffered to flag. 
Every sentence was terse and potent, while some passages were quite 
prophetic. No one not present could possibly measure the full power of 
the sermon, which appeared to grow with every word the preacher uttered. 
We select the following characteristic passage :— 


“ Now there can be no question that the breaking of this net is emphatically 
the peril of the Church in our day. If we could have any doubt of it ourselves, 
her enemies at least have none. They are for ever telling us, with shouts of 
exultation, that the Church is fast losing her hold of the age; that she is fast 
ceasing to attract or to restrain it. ‘See,’ they say, ‘how the intellect and the 
free thought of the age are breaking loose from the meshes of your dogmas. See 
how modern science and criticism are tearing away larger and still larger portions 
of your creeds. See how the State is withdrawing from its old alliance with you 
—how the education of the nation is passing out of your control; while, on the 
other hand, your own internal strifes and party divisions threaten of themselves 
to tear you to pieces. Your net is breaking at every point, and soon the advanc- 
ing tide of free thought and life will sweep away its last remaining fragments!’ 
This is what our foes are saying; and, with all allowance for the malignant exag- 
gerations of their hate and their hope, it has a measure of truth. There are, 
indeed, signs that if the net be not broken, it is strained almost to the breaking 
point. 

“If the spirit of the age be, as assuredly it is, one of impatient intolerance of 
all restraint; if it show itself in the State, in society, in the family, in an ever 
increasing lawlessness; if the very idea of obedience, of submission, of reverence 
of any kind whatever, seems to be fast vanishing away, and in its place there be 
seen only the idea of the most absolute and uncontrolled self assertion of each 
individual; the assertion of his natural right to do and say, in his utter selfish- 
ness, only as seems to him best, controlled only by the mere brute force of a 
larger number of individuals who are determined in their utter selfishness that 
he shall say and do only what seems to them best; if this utter lawlessness be 
the very characteristic of the age, why should we expect that the Church should 
escape its.influence? The Church which is the oldest, and, therefore, according 
to modern thought, the most odious of all institutions; the Church which above 
all other institutions rests not on opinion but on authority; the Church which 
cannot, dare not, call the voice of the people the voice of God, but which must 
ever claim that the voice of the people be hushed into silence that they may hear 
‘the word of the Lord;” the Church whose creeds and whose sacraments are 
not to be reformed again and again in deference to the opinion of the hour; how 
is it possible that she shall not feel more than any other institution the rush and 
the strain of those, who, drunk with licence, seek ever in the name of liberty, to 
destroy liberty's only safeguard —Law ?” 


The foregoing extract reminds us how often Bishop Magee, and with 
such admirable results, has boldly stood in the breach with modern Free 
thought. We may here allude to a series of sermons preached, at the 
suggestion of the excellent Dean Goulburn, by Dr. Magee in Norwich 
Cathedral, entitled “ Pleadings for Christ.” These, and a second series 
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preached in the same place by the Bishop of Derry, are termed on the 
title-page “ Argumentative Discourses in Defence and Confirmation of 
the Faith.” It is abundantly evident that a special need exists for such 
teaching, where now-a-days the mere Mind is so eagerly applied in the way 
of incisive criticism to Christianity. Without touching on so large and 
grave a discussion, we cannot forbear saying that one very subtle fallaev 
pervades, it seems to us, the writings of those who handle holy subjects 
freely, we mean the tacit assumption that intellect as such, and isolated 
from moral influences, is a safe and unbiassed guide in religion, and that 
its conclusions are alike infallible and unblamable. No gift of God to 
man is capable, however, of being more lamentably perverted, so that 
there is not a sin or a heresy which a misused mind does not aggravate. 
Apropos of civilization—what it is, what it has done, and what it has not 
done, we quote the following from the Norwich sermons :— 


“Faith in civilization? Did civilization ever yet remedy the evils that are 
burrowing and festering into the very heart of society? Civilization! It means 
in the present day the gathering of men together more and more in great masses. 
It means the luxurious, artistic, voluptuous life of great towns. It means the 
wan, weary, toilsome, haggard life of those who in those same great towns must 
minister to that life of ease and wealth. It means the rich growing very rich. 
It means the poor growing very poor. Civilization has its dark shadow of degra- 
dation ever following on its track—the darker by contrast with its light. Civili- 
zation and science!—Have they arrested war? Have they softened the heart 
of humanity? Civilization and art and science!—why, they are busy making 
mitrailleuses, and inventing the newest and most sweepingly destructive methods 
of murder! Where will you find, in any one of those things that men worship, 
a substitute for God? Where will you find in these leaves of the tree of know- 
ledge ‘ the healing of the nations?’ Yes! we should indeed be mocking you if we 
spoke, as some speak, of a coming millennium of science and art—we should 
indeed be mocking you if we spoke of the possibility of the natural condition of 
man being remedied without supernatural help.” 


But, conspicuous as Dr. Magee has been as a preacher, he has afforded 
no less proof of ability as a writer—witness his book on the Voluntary 
System, a model of polemic discussion. His adversary was Mr. Horace 
Mann, who undertook, on the score of figures and results, to defend the 
Voluntary as against the State Church principle. The question so 
elaborately handled by Dr. Magee was this—Is the Voluntary principle, 
in and by itself, preferable, as compared with the machinery of a National 
Church, for the methodical diffusion of religious instruction and religious 
ordinances through all grades of society ? 

Having thus shown himself so able and zealous a defender of a 
State Church, it was only natural to find Dr. Magee coming forward as 
a champion of the Trish Establishment. He entered the lists in the 
Contemporary Review with one of the most noticeable churchmen of this 
century, the late Rev. Frederick D. Maurice, and acquitted himself with 
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his customary vigour and success. He treated the same subject most 
effectively on the occasion of the consecration of the parish church of 
St. Andrew, Dublin, to replace the old fabric known as the “ Round 
Chureh,” which was burnt to the ground. The oratory of this discourse 
—* Rebuilding the Wall in Troublous Times”—was of superior type, pre- 
senting a combination of logic with force and beauty of diction seldom 
realized in public speaking. He sounded the trumpet from the ramparts 
with a vigour which could not but resuscitate the flagging spirits of Irish 
churchmen who were told boldly to look Disestahlishment in the face, 
and prepare, if need be, to breast the storm by fortifying the Church 
against disharmony from within, and aggression from without; while he 
most successfully combated the notion that the spiritual function of a 
Church must perish in the grasp of Disendowment.* 

The sterling ability and indefatigable zeal which had rendered Dr. 
Magee’s career, in the minor offices of the Church, so distinguished and 
brilliant, naturally produced a proportionate amount of fame, upon which 
he was most deservedly wafted into the See of Peterborough—a See 
which occupies a most conspicuous position in the national annals of 
ancient England ; more particularly so as regards the venerable cathedral 


of the diocese, with which are associated many stirring and golden 
memories, 


The ceaseless drudgery and countless details of business necessarily 
involved in the conscientious discharge of the onerous duties of an 
English See have not served to blunt the edge of Dr. Magee’s eloquence, 


as he still retains unimpaired his marvellous powers of speech. His 





* We append a list of the bishop’s publications, which does not include his episcopal 


charges—most able and exhaustive documents, especially the last one (1875) :— 


**The Voluntary System : can it supply the place of the Established Church?’’ Fourth 
Edition. 


** Remains and Memoir of the late Rev. E. Tottenham, B.D., Prebendary of Wells and 
Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath.” 


**Sermons—Preached at St. Saviour’s Church, Bath.” 
cloth. 


**Sermons—Preached at the Octagon Chapel, Bath.’ Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. 


Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, 


**Lights of the Morning; or, Meditations for every day in the Ecclesiastical Year."’ 
From the German of Frederick Arndt. With a Preface by Rev. W. C. Magee, D.D. 2 
vols, 

‘*Speech on the Sabbath Question—in reply to the Advocates of the Sunday League.” 

** Sermon—Blessing of the Pure in Heart.” Foolscap 8vo. 

** Christian Socialism :” a Charity Sermon. Demy 8vo. 

** Christ the Light of all Scripture :” an Act Sermon. 

** Auricular Confession :” a Lecture. 

** Richard Baxter :” a Lecture. 


**Table-Turning, a great Folly or a great Crime :’’ a Sermon. 
** Scepticism :” a Lecture. 


** Growth in Grace :” a Lent Sermon, preached at Oxford. 
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oratorial genius continues to shine in all its pristine splendour. If it be 
true that the glorious gift of eloquence, strictly so-called, falls probably to 
the lot of half-a-dozen men in a hundred years, we feel sure that the 
Bishop of Peterborough may fairly take his place beside the very best of 
those who have worn the divine crown in this our century. His sermons, 
lectures, and speeches abound with excellencies that are only charac- 
teristic of first-class minds. His utterances, fashioned out of pure and 
classical moulds, are invariably used as a medium for the transmission of 
ideas of comprehensive grasp. In this lies one great source of his 
strength—there is always plenty of bone and sinew in his vocabulary. 
He does not indulge in a mere smooth flow of ornamental verbiage, or 
a gush of glittering rhetoric. There is something far more sterling. A 
tissue of severe reasoning pervades his every sentence. In fact, rarely is 
to be met with, in the annals of oratory, so beautiful and forcible a com- 
bination of severe reasoning with lofty declamation. There is, however, 
no undue multiplication of phrases or epithets. He uses words neither 
too many nor too few, but withal so apposite and forcible that they 
engrave themselves on the memory of his audience. Like the great Lord 
Plunket, he possesses the rare quality of employing illustration in such a 
manner as to fulfil the double function of simile and argument. Added 
to all this is the Bishop’s mastery over antithesis—an accomplishment 
which gives point to expression, and drives every word home with pene- 
trating precision. 

In another respect the Bishop of Peterborough has most honourably 
distinguished himself. The abuses that have grown up in connection 
with lay patronage in the Church, are of so scandalous a character, that 
the Bishop no sooner had a knowledge of them painfully forced on his 
attention in the administration of his diocese, than he resolutely deter- 
mined to do all in his power to effect a reformation. It is almost in- 
credible that abuses so grossly disgraceful could exist in our day; and as 
churchmen generally are unacquainted with them, it may be well to state 
their nature, more especially as, by so doing, the laudable interference of 
the Bishop to correct such scandals cau be more adequately appreciated. 

It appears that under the existing law, which sanctions and regulates 
lay patronage, there are some patrons of livings who, in the exercise of 
their strictly legal rights, have it in their power on the death of an in- 
cumbent to refrain from nominating a successor for any length of time 
they please, and thus may keep the parishes in their gift without a 
pastor. The bishop of the diocese is entirely powerless to correct this 
shameful abuse, for the law, as it exists, sanctions and upholds the right of 
patrons so to act, utterly regardless of the interests of the parishioners 
and of the Church. 

Nay more, when a patron does please to nominate to one of those 
livings, the person appointed is perfectly independent of the bishop, and 
of all ecclesiastical control, in so far that he cannot be required to pro- 
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duce any testimonials as to character, nor, in fact, give any evidence that 
he is even qualified to undertake a “cure of souls” by being in holy 
orders! Though both morally and physically disqualified, there is no 
redress ; for any person, without even being a clergyman, can purchase 
one of these livings, called “‘ donatives,” from the patron-owner, and bid 
defiance to the bishop and all propriety. That the law should sanction 
so flagrant an abuse is very scandalous, and the Bishop of Peterborough 
rightly proposes to eradicate the evil by abolishing “ donatives” alto- 
gether. 

Another gross abuse is involved in the power that a certain class of 
patrons possess and exercise of nominating, when a vacancy occurs, the 
most feeble and aged clergyman they can obtain, for the purpose of 
enhancing the marketable value of their livings. The next presentation 
to a living, say of £500 a year, will sell for a far higher price if the in- 
cumbent be a decrepit old man of fourscore, instead of being youthful 
and healthy. In such a case the bishop is powerless to refuse induction, 
and surely the Bishop of Peterborough will command the cordial appro- 
bation of all men of common sense and right feeling in support of his 
proposal, that bishops should have power to refuse presentation to any 
patron’s nominee who is over seventy-five years of age, or who is mentally 
or physically unfitted to undertake the duties of his office ? 

But more flagrant still, bishops are, under the existing law, absolutely 
powerless to restrain certain patrons from appointing to livings in their 
gift, clergymen whose conduct has been notoriously immoral and scan- 
dalous, and that, too, within the patron’s knowledge. Does tne Bishop 
of Peterborough push reform too far when he requires that bishops 
should have power to demand from patrons sufficient evidence as to the 
character of their nominees? Is it not perfectly monstrous that the law 
should positively sanction the appointment of worthless characters to 
Church livings, and deprive the Overseer of the diocese of all power to 
inquire into the character of those placed under his charge, and render 
him unable to reject the notoriously unworthy ? 

Again, the law sanctions a somewhat ludicrous scandal, though the 
matter is rather too serious to be treated lightly. In former times com- 
missions in the Army were conferred on babes, and valiant officers while 
they figured on the muster-roll were being rocked in their cradles! 
That corrupt abuse has been swept away, yet its counterpart still re- 
mains in the Church! A baby in arms, under the existing law, is eligible 
for nomination to the best parish in England, and by a legal artifice, 
called a “bond of resignation,” the living can be kept open for him by a 
temporary incumbent. Is not this a very gross scandal ? 

Yet, for most laudably attempting to reform such abuses, the Bishop of 
Peterborough has been virulently assailed and misrepresented. In his 
admirable charge to his clergy, delivered last year, he declared that his 
own personal experience of these terrible scandals compelled him to seek: 
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aremedy. In the administration of his own diocese, he was required to 
institute four nominees of patrons—one was paralytic and totally unfit 
for parochial duty; another, bowed down with age and infirmity, made his 
physical inability an excuse to obtain perpetual leave of absence; the 
third was a drunkard professedly reclaimed, who was nominated to a 
benefice within a short distance of his former residence, where the scandal 
of his intemperate living was notorious; and the fourth was an undoubted 
reprobate who had, says the Bishop, “resigned a public office be had 
formerly held, sooner than face an investigation into deeds of most 
horrible immorality, the truth of which he did not dare to deny to me!” 

In all these cases the patrons were fully aware of how utterly disquali- 
fied their nominees were morally and physically, yet they made merchan- 
dise of their legal rights, and no power at present exists to restrain them, 
and protect the interests of the Church against such desecration and 
revolting injury :— 


“TI confess,” says the Bishop, after narrating the above facts, “that I 
hardly know which to be most ashamed of, that evils so scandalous, abuses 
so notorious, as those I have described and proved should exist in our Church 
beneath the shelter of its laws, or that there should be clergymen and gentlemen 
capable of publicly defending them. I hardly know which fact is most discreditable 
to usasa branch of His Church who once scourged money-changers from His 
temple—that, by the help of a few pieces of silver, worse men than he who betrayed 
Him may find or force their way to minister at her altars—or that there should 
be those amongst us who, for the sak+ of those pieces of silver, should struggle 
to keep the doors of the sanctuary wide open for their admittance.” 


It has been alleged that the Bishop desires to “ confiscate” the property 
of the lay patrons, to usurp tbeir “rights” without making any compen- 
sation. The answer of the Bishop is admirable, and as it affords a splendid 
specimen of his felicitous style, we make rather a lengthy extract :— 


“ But I have yet to consider this plea of property which is set up in opposition 
to these righteous and most needful reforms. Gross as the abuses I have 
described are, and are admitted to be, I am told that the right to perpetrate 
them is a property right; that money having been invested in the purchase of 
advowsons under a state of law which allowed of these abuses, to alter the law 
now would, or might at least, lower the selling value of them, and that we must 
not therefore make these reforms, unless we first compensate the owners of 
advowsons, 

“‘ Now I might reply to this plea that [ do not believe that these reforms would 
lower the value of advowsons by a single shilling, and that the fear that it would 
is just one of those panics of property which have heralded nearly every reform 
of abuses, and which the result has in almost every case proved to be groundless. 
OrI might point out to the owners of this property what a powerful argument 
they are furnishing to those who oppose all sale of advowsons by the proof they 
are giving, that such traffic raises up a formilable barrier to the reform of the 
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grossest abuses. I have, however, another and a simpler answer to this plea for 
compensation. I deny absolutely that it has the slightest validity. 

“I maintain that the legislature is not bound to compensate the owners of 
property, except when it takes that property away from them absolutely; and 
‘that it never has recognized a claim for compensation on the ground of the 
possible indirect depreciation of property which may result from its acts. Such 
a claim would make nearly all legislation, and certainly all legislative reforms, 
impossible. There is not a session of parliament in which the legislature does 
‘not pass many acts which indirectly affect many different kinds of property, 
enhancing the value of some, depreciating that of others: but which no one has 
ever supposed gave, in the latter case, a claim to the owners for compensation, 
and that for the following good and sufficient reasons. 

“ First, that all property is bought, subject to the incident of fluctuation in its 
marketable value, either of rise or fall, according to circumstances, and that it 
forms no part of the duty of the legislature so to regulate these circumstances 
as to ensure that every man shall obtain for his property in the market no less 
a price than that he originally paid for it. 

“Secondly, that the alleged depreciation is a purely speculative one, and might 
after all never occur. 

“ And thirdly, that it is impossible practically to estimate the amount of such 
alleged depreciation. Who is to prove in any case of depreciation of value of 
property, for instance occurring subsequently to an act of the legislature, how 
much of this exactly is owing to the change of the law, and how much to quite 
other and different circumstances ? 

“The legislature therefore, I repeat it, has never admitted such purely specu- 
lative and often imaginary claims for compensation to operate as a hindrance to 
its path of reform. When it directly takes away property it compensates ; when 
it indirectly depreciates, or when owners of property think that it may indirectly 
depreciate their interests, it never does compensate; and most certainly it never 
does so when its only interference with property is to prevent the owner from 
using it to the injury of others. 

“ For instance, when the legislature forbid lodging-house keepers to overcrowd 
their houses, and required them to make costly improvements in their premises in 
the interests of health and decency, or when it required manufacturers to consume 
their own smoke or to refrain from polluting rivers with their refuse, did ever 
any one hear of the owners of such property making a claim for compensation 
on the ground that they had invested property in these cases under other condi- 
tions, and that the legislature having imposed restrictions must compensate them 
for the injuries to their property? Or, to take a still more recent instance : 

“The legislature passed this year an act which increased the powers of the 
Board of Trade for the inspection of merchant ships, enabling them to prevent 
practices not hitherto illegal, but found dangerous to human life. What would 
have been said if the shipping interest had set up a cry of ‘ confiscation,’ on the 
ground that, having bought their ships free from all such restrictions, the impos- 
ing of these upon them by the legislature would tend to depreciate the selling 
value of their property? If we could imagine such claims as these being set 
up, would not the answer be—You are asking compensation for the right of 
putting your property to an evil and injurious use ; for the right to make ship- 
wrecks, to breed pestilence, or to poison the air we breathe and the water we 
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drink. No man has a right to claim compensation on such grounds as these, and 
you shall have none such at our hands. 

“And what, I ask, is the difference in principle between such claims as 
these and the claims of these who assert that, whereas they now have the 
right to make shipwreck of souls, to poison the spiritual life of a whole parish, 
and whereas the state proposes to interfere aud to prevent them from doing this 
wrong, they must be compensated for the loss of these sacred privileges ? 

“‘ My answer to such a claim is simply this—You are asking compensation for 
the loss of an immoral increment, and your claim is as immoral as the gain 
which you say will be lost to you. I ask you, if you have the courage to do so 
to state plainly the items for which you claim compensation ; as for instance— 
for the privilege of forcing on a parish a paralytic pastor, so much; for the right 
to appoint a clergyman so scandalous that he cannot bring sufficient testimonials 
to his character, so much; for the right to appoint an octogenarian clergyman, in 
order to sell the living over his head, so much ; and fer the right generally to 
hurt the souls of parishioners for the sake of our own private gain, so much— 
and let us see what the answer of the legislature will be to suchaclaim. It 
might be given in one sentence. Either the higher value of your advowsons is 
owing to these privileges of doing what is wrong and injurious to public welfare, 
or it is not; if it is you are entitled to no compensation, if it is not you will 
have received no injury; in either case your claim for compensation and your 
cry of robbery is monstrous, and ot to be listened to for a moment.” 


While thus so forcibly and conclusively insisting on a reform of the 
most flagrant abuses that greatly dishonour the Church, the Bishop is far 
from including the whole lay patrons of England in one sweeping con- 
demnation. He is far too discriminating and just for that. He is no 
enemy to lay patronage when properly exercised, and gratefully acknow- 
ledges the support he has received from numerous patrons in his endea- 
vours to procure the desirable reform he advocates :— 


“ And now that I have dealt thus at length with the opposition to reform from 
some interested patrons, I wish to say how entirely I acquit the great body of 
patrons in England of any sympathy with the views I have been describing. I 
know what a generous and hearty support I have received from many private 
patrons, both in and out of parliament. I know how many such there are who 
would repudiate with indignation the degrading conception of their duties put 
forth in their name, and who have a true sense of the real dignity as well as the 
responsibility of their office. It is to such patrons that from the first I have 
appealed for help, in the effort to refurm abuses which I know they loathe as 
much as I do. 

“IT do not, I earnestly trust the Church and the nation may not, confound 
private patronage with these theories of certain private patrons; if they should, 
its days are numbered. Once let the people of this country come to believe that 
private patronage means the intrusion of unfit men for money upon helpless 
parishioners, and they will deal with the question in a far rougher and more 
sweeping way than I have done. Let the claimants for mere property in 
patrenage beware of this, or they may one day discover, to their cost, that the 
truest defence of property is not that which identifies it with, but that which 
frees it from abuse :. 
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‘*T am no enemy, as I am accused of being, to private patronage; on the con- 
trary, I highly value it, and I should deplore its abolition as a very serious 
calamity. I desire to preserve it to our Church. For that very reason I entreat 
the help of all high-minded and conscientious patrons in cleansing it from those 
shameful scandals which some of their order would fain perpetuate, and the per- 


petuation of which is its greatest peril. Whether I shall be successful in this 
effort or not remains yet to be seen.” * 


The bill prepared by the Bishop of Peterborough to reform the abuses 
we have noticed, has been twice adopted in principle by the House of 
Lords, and has also received the sanction of the Commons, but untoward 
circumstances (which always attend the legislative efforts of individual 
members of either House) have prevented the passing of the bill. The 


Bishop, however, is certain to succeed. Failure in such a cause is simply 
impossible. 


We have thus noticed (very imperfectly it is true) some of the most 
noteworthy features in the character and life of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; and assigning him a very high position on the roll of the many 
distinguished men of Irish birth who have achieved greatness in England, 


we feel that, in doing so, we faithfully reflect enlightened opinion on both 
sides of the Channel. 


* The claim for compensation advanced by the patrons so righteously denounced by the 
Bishop, reminds us of a petition that was presented to the Irish Parliament by the pro- 
prietor of an extensive range of dangerous sea-coast in the county of Galway. Wrecks 
became so numerous, that at last it was resolved to build a lighthouse for the protection of 
vessels navigating that part of the coast. 

The proprietor in question, however, considered such a proceeding as an unwarrantable 
encroachment on his sacred rights of property. He argued that, as the owner of the 
foreshore, he had a vested interest in the wrecks that took place, therefore if Government 
sanctioned the building of a lighthouse which was calculated to diminish the number of 
wrecks, he should be adequately compensated for the loss of plunder he would thereby 
sastain—and he petitioned the Irish Parliament to that effect ! 

Now, the reasoning of this Galway wrecker was assuredly as sound as that of the patron 


who accuse the Bishop of Peterborough of a desire to ‘‘ confiscate ” their property without 
compensation. 
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CHINAMANTA. 


By C. Drew. 


“* Wuen I go to see any great house,” 
says Charles Lamb, “I inquire for 
the china closet, and next for the 
picture gallery. I cannot defend 
the order of preference but by say- 
ing that we have all some taste or 
other of too ancient a date to admit 
of our remembering distinctly that 
it was an acquired one. I can call 
to mind the first play and the first 
exhibition that I was taken to; but 
I am not conscious of a time when 
china jars and saucers were intro- 
duced into my imagination ” 

This was written in the early 
part of this century, when the first 
days of the old china mania had 
nearly run their course. Fashions 
lived long and died hard in those 
days; public taste, having fewer ob- 
jects on which to expend enthusi- 
asm, ran in one channel for as many 
years as now it runs for months. 
How long the present rage for col- 
lecting specimens of ceramic ware 
will last it would be difficult to 
say, but the former one held sway 
over those whom the exuberant lan- 
guage of Mr. George Robins styled 
the “cognoscenti,” for fifty years. 
When Elia was a little boy, all the 
houses of the people with any pre- 
tensions to good taste were full of 
china figures, vases, plates, and 
cups and saucers, the last being 
not for use, but ornament. Tue 
indignant writer in the Tafler, some 
years before, had described his 
wife's boudoir as looking like a 
china shop; and doubtless his 
statement was correct —consider- 
ably within the mark. But when 


Lamb wrote of his blue and white 
china cups and saucers, on which 
was depicted “a merry little Chinese 
waiter, holding an umbrella big 
enough for a bed tester over the 
head of a pretty, insipid, half 
Madonnaish chit of a lady in a very 
blue summer-house,” the manufac- 
ture of high art china was in its de- 
cline. Chelsea, Bow, Plymouth, and 
Bristol had waxed and waned. 
Lowestoft was doing good work of a 
certain kind, though butlittle known; 
Derby and Worcester were drifting 
into unexplored paths, in which 
they carried with them none of the 
excellence of the old styles, and had 
not as yet found perfection in the 
new. The time was too far re- 
moved from the halcyon days of 
china making for people to under- 
stand the feverish anxiety with 
which collectors bought up extraor- 
dinary specimens, and yet too near 
to it to be able to look back and 
take in the phase as a whole, seeing 
in it, as in a mirror, a faithful re- 
flex of the social history, as well as 
of the art of the time. 

The wars of the Commonwealth 
in England, and following them so 
soon afterwards the Revolution 
which placed William III. on 
the throne, had stultified art, and 
left it very much in the same 
slumbering state in which it was 
in Germany at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War. When George]. 
came over, it was. to a poor 
nation—rich in comparison to 
Hanover, but poor compared to 
what it had once been, and what 
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it was destined afterwards to be- 
come. Old families there were, it 
is true; but they were poor, even 
their old family plate having been 
melted down to supply the sinews 
of war. To this latter circum- 
stance the first dawning of the china 
mania has been ascribed. There 
was some trade done with China, 
for tea, though very costly, was 
being used by the rich, and dainty 
cups and saucers, suitable for sip- 
ping the new nectar from, were an 
obvious necessity. Notwithstand- 
ing the heavy duty laid on foreign 
china, immense quantities of it 
were imported, not only from China, 
but from France, and eventually 
from Germany, and every family 
with any claim to distinction of 
either birth or station replaced the 
missing silver plate with costly ser- 
vices of porcelain. Through the 
agency of the East India Company 
the great folk were able to procure 
this china, and were often con- 
tented to wait for years until their 
orders could be executed. Many 
fragments of such services, painted 
in China, with arms and mono- 
grams, from designs sent out, still 
exist, and have been for years the 
unsolved enigmas of uninitiated 
collectors. In some instances the 
book plate of a family was trans- 
mitted, and the enamelled copy 
on the china painted in mono- 
chrome, in exact imitation of the 
engraving, the Chinese being, of 
course, ignorant of our system of 
heraldry, and of the colours, indi- 
cated by lines only, or on en- 
graved shields. In other cases a 
coloured sketch prevented such a 
mischance. In seaport towns in 
England punch bowls may be met 
with, inscribed with names and 
portraits of ships, and very early 
dates, which have misled inquirers 
into the history of English porce- 
lain; the fact being that it was 
considered a mark of attention to 
the merchant and his friends at 
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home for ships’ officers to take out 
common delft bowls and have them 
reproduced in fine porcelain to 
bring back as gifts. 

Through the East India Com- 
pany’s Service large quantities of 
Oriental porcelain found their way 
to England. The favour of those 
who were influential men at the 
East India Board was eagerly 
sought to procure the privilege of 
a consignment of china. Intrigues, 
second in meanness only to those 
so rife in the political world of 
that day, were set on foot to allow 
court favourites to be the pur- 
chasers, even at enormous prices, 
of services of china. The arrival 
in England of a cargo was kept 
secret from the public until the 
favoured few had made their selec- 
tions, and the foreign ambassadors, 
who were allowed to receive at a 
nominal duty goods supposed to be 
for their own household use, did not 
seruple to defraud the revenue by 
becoming china dealers on a large 
scale. 

It was highly characteristic of 
our Hanoverian princes to see the 
wisdom of establishing such a 
manufacture as ceramic ware in 
England, so as, if possible, to 
divert into a home channel the 
enormous sums of money which 
annually flowed away from it. Not 
alone to India, China, and Japan 
did rich people send for china, but 
to France for Sévres, to Saxony for 
Dresden, to Italy for Capo di 
Monte, Venetian, and Florentine 
manufactures, besides to many 
other smaller places of less note, 
but which were capable of turning 
out the finest kinds of porcelain, 
decorated by the first artists in 
Europe. 

It must be remembered that in 
those days there was no intermedi- 
ate quality of ceramic ware between 
the coarsest stoneware or delft 
and the finest porcelain. Champion 
of Bristol's cottage ware, some 
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years later, was one of the first at- 
tempts to make cups and saucers, 
well decorated, in a cheaper mate- 
rial than high-class porcelain; but 
in the middle of the last century 
tea was not the beverage of the 
middle classes, therefore for cups 
and saucers there was little de- 
mand. 

The English drinking vessels of 
the two previous centuries indicate 
the social habits and necessities of 
the time. Stoneware beer-mugs 
and jugs were more in accordance 
with popular taste. Pewter pots 
for beer are a comparatively mo- 
dern prejudice, for quaintly-shaped 
drinking vessels in stoneware, of 
grotesque shapes, patterns, and 
designs, were those generally used 
by our forefathers. A Hull cup, 
sold last year at Mr. H. G. Bohn’s 
sale, was formed as a dog's head ; 
two grotesque drinking cups sold 
at the same time were shaped as 
popes’ and satyrs’ heads, represent- 
ing the pope when one side was 
looked at, and the devil when the 
other was turned. On one of the 
cups the inscription, ‘‘When pope 
absolves the devil smiles,” was pre- 
sumed to point the moral, and 
adorn—the cup! 

A century and a half ago a 
broader line of demarcation be- 
tween classes existed. ‘I'he poorer, 
the middle, and the richer sections 
have connecting links now which 
make it impossible to say where 
one ceases and the other com- 
mences; but it was not so then. 
The gentlemen of those days main- 
tained all the external tokens in 
habits and dress of being above the 
workers of the world; and the fine 
lady—the lady of quality, as she 
was styled, had her outward signs 
also. 

To her position she owed it to 
have her china, her tea, her lapdogs, 
her lace, and her waiting-woman— 
the latter frequently some poor rela- 
tion or reduced gentlewoman, who 
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scarcely dared to breathe but by 
permission of her patroness, and 
who did more than the modern ser- 
vant's work, without the modern 
domestic’s independence anid com- 
parative freedom from control. 

If any one had told Horace Wal- 
pole that in the next generation of 
china fanciers would be men who 
could tranquilly see their butlers 
dressed like themselves, he would 
have treated it as a romantic 
fable, as far removed from a pro- 
bable future as his own Castle of 
Otranto was from a possible past. 

To possess china was therefore 
a visible token that in the veins 
of a man or woman ran blood 
which was the bluest of the blue. 

The pea, felt under the seven 
feather beds and the seven hair 
mattresses on which the real prin- 
cess in the fairy tale slept, was not 
@ more unerring test of royal de- 
scent than was a curious taste in 
porcelain essential to a fashionable 
reputation. Kings manufactured 
china, and their subjects were com- 
pelled to purchase it. Frederick 
the Great would only grant a Jew 
permission to marry when he could 
show a receipt for a certain amount 
of porcelain purchased at the royal 
works. During the Seven Years’ 
War, when the same monarch occu- 
pied Dresden, he used the power 
which conquest had given him to 
carry off to Berlin the best work- 
men—modellers, sculptors, and 
painters—with their tools; also, he 
impounded a quantity of prepared 
clay, to improve his own manu- 
factory. 

Louis XV. presided every New 
Year's Day at Versailles, himself 
deciding what pieces each cour- 
tier was to buy, and the prices which 
he must pay for them. Thus, under 
these sovereigns of autocratic me- 
mory, china collecting became a 
stern necessity. 

Dresden, Capo di Monte, the 
Neapolitan ware (Buen Retiro), the 
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Madrid, and several other still 
earlier kinds of porcelain, owed 
their existence to kings who were 
art dealers as well as art patrons. 

We are apt to raise hands and 
eyebrows in astonishment when at 
a sale at Christie’s some group 
of figures or unpretending vase 
fetches an enormous price ; but, in 
many instances, it is not in reality 
more than was the original cost of 
producing it. 

In Venice, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the establishment of 
the Chelsea works in England, 
Francesco Vezzi purchased his no- 
bility from the state for 100,000 
ducats, that he might abandon the 
goldsmith’s shop, with the golden 
dragon as its sign, and become a 
gentleman who would compete with 
kings and princes in an artistic and 
refined trade. We are not wont 
in the present day to look upon 
banking as a vulgar calling; but 
England in 1876 is not Venice in 
1725; ifit were, we should have a 
Doge who would combine art with 
commerce, and, taking many shares, 
invest 50,000 ducats in a porcelain 
company. 

The cost of the Dresden services 
which were brought to England 
seems enormous when the figures 
are put on paper, and historians 
repeat each other and say that they 
were more costly than plate. In 
one respect they really were so, as 
being more perishable ; but modern 
services of porcelain are no whit less 
costly. Minton, of Stoke, had one 
painted last year for the Emperor 
of Russia—in fact, some pieces of 
it are still in the artists’ hands— 
and it will cost, dinner and dessert 
service included, several thousand 
guineas. 

The extreme price at the Dres- 
den works for a whole service 
was but £1,000, and smaller ones 
could be had for from £150 to 
£300, but the Russian dessert 
service alone will cost more than 
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£900; so that, even allowing 
for the difference in value of 
money then and now, the old 
prices were not extravagant. 

Of the cost of the Oriental ser- 
vices ordered by titled people from 
abroad for themselves, we have 
no means of ascertaining. That 
very high value was set upon them 
there can be no possible doubt from 
the number of title-deeds to es- 
tates still in existence in which cer- 
tain services, and even solitary 
specimens of porcelain, are made 
heirlooms. Sometimes years would 
elapse before the order sent could 
be filled; a man grew white haired 
and passed away before the plates 
arrived, which were thus destined 
for his children and grandchildren 
to dine off upon state occasions. 

George II. was favourable to the 
manufacture of porcelain in Eng- 
land, but his brother, the Duke of 
Cumberland, was not contented with 
passive approbation. He took the 
works under his special protection, 
allowing such a sum for carrying 
them on that historians feel justi- 
fied in writing him down as their 
owner. The connection of the royal 
family with Brunswick and Saxony 
gave them special facilities for pro- 
curing models from Dresden and 
other places; and though national 
tastes and characteristics insensibly 
stamped themselves upon the Eng- 
lish ware, periods of art may be 
distinctly traced as existing con- 
temporaneously at Chelsea and at 
Dresden 

It is true that neither at Chelsea 
nor at the still earlier works at Bow, 
had been found the secret of making 
the true porcelain, for the kaolin, 
the clay which was indispensable, 
had not then been discovered in 
England. Nor did Chelsea attempt 
the large services for which Dresden 
was famous. Figures, vases, urns, 
plates, scent-bottles, bonbonniéres, 
and short tea services, about six 
cups and saucers at the utmost to 
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each service, being the chief pro- 
ductions, the reputation of the 
works depending on the character 
more than on the quantity of por- 
celain executed. For the figures 
especially, the want of kaolin was 
little felt, for in many respects the 
soft paste was pleasanter to work 
with; it did not require such pro- 
digious heat to fire it, and there was 
consequently less danger of the 
biscuit running ou! of shape. 

In Chelsea china three distinct 
periods of ornamentation are visib'e, 
ach answering to some passing 
shion, or influenced by some ex- 
ternal cause apparently far removed 
from china mania. For the art 
historian of the nineteenth century 
there are difficulties in store, of 
which those who wrote previously 
—say up to the close of the first 
quarter of this one—had but faint 
conceptions. Long ago but one 


style prevailed at a time, and in all 
the work of each different period 


can be traced the same general idea, 
slightly modified by the exigencies 
of climate, local customs, or social re- 
quirements. Mediseval architecture 
was no whim of one individual, no 
outgrowth of the mannerism of a 
clique, or hobby of a society of in- 
quiring antiquarians, but a grave, 
sober fact, the pervading habits, 
thoughts, and instincts of the whole 
cent ry taking shape and form and 
expressing the spirit of the age. 
Men did not theorize then on the 
fitness of style, or the propriety of 
this or that mode of decoration, for 
there was but one style at one tinfe, 
and it was adopted in perfect and 
unquestioning faith. “In an en- 
lightened age,” says Macaulay,“ there 
will be much intelligence, much 
science, much philosophy abun- 
dance of just classification, and 
subtle analysis, abundance of wit 
and elpquence, abundance of verses 
—and even of good ones—but little 
poetry; men will judge and compare, 
but they will not create.” In the 
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last sentence lies the whole idea in a 
nutshell. The farther we drift away 
from the mediseval times, the less 
concentrated, distinctive, and im- 
pressed we become. We may be 
the better for this progression, or 
we may be the worse, but so it is. 
The Renaissance was less compre- 
hensive, did not embrace all the 
cultivation of the time as did medi- 
reval thought; the Gothic revival 
was more rapid in its rise, and seems 
to hurry faster to its grave, than did 
the pseudo-classicism that preceded 
it; and now we are suddenly 
Jaunched into what fashion dubs 
Queen Anne style, a delightfully 
descriptive term—after people have 
had it explaine | to them. 

The Renaissance it has been pro- 
posed to style the present fashion 
which prevails in religion, in litera- 
ture, and in art; but the word is too 
clumsy. ‘The foul torrent of the 
Renaissance,’ Mr. Ruskin styles 
the spirit which is abroad; but 
colloquially, it must be admitted, 
such phraseology scarcely meets the 
requirement. 

To illustrate our meaning by 
looking near home, it will be seen 
that we have drifted into fashions 
which are of no period, yet borrowed 
from all; and of no country, yet 
broadly international. Our eclectic 
drawing-rooms are an art problem 
which cannot be solved by any of 
our old traditions of style. In vain 
the eye wanders in search of some 
one object on which to rest; some- 
thing so distinctive and so pro- 
nounced in character, as to give a 
key-note to the whole. Everything 
is familiar, yet unfamiliar ; nothing 
is quite new, but when seen in 
such strange companionship the 
oldest friends in the world have so 
changed their external aspect, that 
they make us feel intruders on a 
society to which we have no honest 
pretensions. Every article of fur- 
niture on which the eye rests, every 
little knick-knack, it may be every 
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piece of china, all awaken some 
dim consciousness ‘of some place 
where we have been, some book we 
have read, some poem which we 
have reverently worshipped, and 
yet itis impossible to grasp any one 
association firmly. The eclectic 
drawing-room is essentially dis- 
tracting ; we know and \et do not 
know ; we feel, and yet shrink from 
asking what it is that disturbs our 
mental repose. 

One feature is, that no two pieces 
of furniture seem to be alike, save 
Indian or Japanese lacquered 
cabinets, of which it seems to be 
en régle to have at least two; or 
console tables, if the construction 
of the room admit, may also be 
repeated. 

Through the modern plate-glass 
windows comes the sunlight, falling 
on an interior which is neither 
medigval, nor Gothic, nor classic, 
nor early Victor'an. There are faint 
sugzestions of the old Renais- 
sance, but so far removed from it 
that possibly what we see is of the 
new. 

The first feature we miss is a 
prevailing colour. Long ago— 
what an age away seems the time 
when that was the custom ! —a bride 
selected q tint for her drawing-room 
as she chose her wedding-dress 
and decided on her bridesmaids’ 
ribbons. Not that she had a wide 
field in which to choose, for: con- 
ventional law allowed her but to 
have green, or cri:nson, or pale 
blue, or gold-coloured. She could 
remember the days of her grand- 
mother, who lived amid drab sur- 
roundings, and would laugh at the 
Quaker taste of a remoter time than 
her own, which seems in comparison 
so much brighter, so much more 
reasonable in its requirements, with 
tastes so much more elastic, and 
pervaded by a so much more 
desirable spirit of common sense. 

Those were the days in which 
drawing-room suites—meaning two 
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couches, six chairs, and four or six 
easy chairs, a'l modelled after the 
same fashion and upholstered in the 
same material, prevailed, or rather, 
were indispensable to a well ap 
pointed drawing-room. Rosewood 
was then orthodox, and as to walnut, 
it represented very advanced think- 
ing. calculated to impress less for- 
ward minds with asense of awe not 
a little depressing. 

Now these old woods are gone; 
they have been banished with the 
Spanish mahoganies to back settle- 
ments, relegated to regions in which 
second-hand dealers and dingy 
lodging-house keepers seek each 
other's aid. 

The broad-seated, square-backed, 
much upholstered couches and set- 
tees which the re-Renaissance has 
brought back to us are innocent of 
polished or stained woods, so are 
the easy chairs that correspond with 
them. Their ancestors in the old 
Renaissance days were covered with 
hair-cloth, and were ranged against 
parlour walls—we had not come to 
have dining-rooms at that period — 
and dreary, gloomy, and monoton- 
ous these were. In these re-Renais- 
sance days black satin finds favour, 
and as happily no material now 
wears for ever and ever, there is 
hope that we may live to see the 
tapestry, the fine-art embroidery of 
the Elizabethan age, supersede the 
descendant of parlour hair-cloth. 

The black chairs and couches do 
little to help us to find colour, so 
the eye seeks the floor, where silken 
mats are dotted over the parquetrie. 
There is a Persian square in the 
centre, it is true, but it does not 
rest the eye, which all unconsciously 
roves from one mat to another 
seeking rest and finding none. A 
sense of decay and general sadness 
comes over the spirit, at first un- 
accountable, until the withered 
green of the curtains reveals itself. 
The colour, it is true, is that of a 
lady’s green baize bathing dress 
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which had known better days; but 
the School of Art, at South Ken- 
sington, has pronounced it good 
form, who then differs? Once more 
over the windows the ponder- 
ous folds are draped which for so 
long have been in di-grace, those 
folds in which dust finds a comfort- 
able lodging place when the house- 
maid is not troubled by ultra-con- 
scientiousness. Our vigilant Lord 
Chamberlain sets a pious example 
in this respect, for he is loth to 
disturb the dust of ages which 
reposes in the folds of the once 
crimson cloth draping the walls of 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

The mantelpiece of this modern 
drawing-room is in Queen A nnestyle, 
if such an one can be had—that is to 
say, the piers are of that school, 
but instead of the narrow ledge 
which, raised far above the level of 
the eye, was enough for our great 
grandmothers, we hoist a velvet- 
covered board, with staring brass- 
headed nails fastening on fringe 
pendant, or lace of Venetian, or 
Greek, or Roman origin. The fen- 
der, sometimés brass, but oftener of 
ormolu and steel, is strictly modern 
—late Victorian, it may be called, for 
it looks like to-day, or peradventure 
of yesterday only. Within are tiles, 
Dutch not improbably, a series 
having for their subject either some 
Bible narrative or some mytholo- 
gical fable. The tables are tall, 
with straight legs—let us charitably 
call themChippendale—and the tops 
are inlaid, or painted, if we could 
only see the pattern, closely covered 
as the surface is by what Mrs. 
Malaprop would style our “ bigotry 
and virtue.” 

As to miscellaneous seats, all 
the four quarters of the globe have 
contributed them. A rocking chair 
a@ Vl’ Americaine; a vis-d-vis a 
U' Italien, bamboo chairs 4 la Chine; 
while there are piles of cushions, 
one superposed above another @ Ja 
Turque, with a sprinkling of light 
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Austrian bent-wood, ebonized and 
gilt, or stools veneered in mother- 
of-pearl, tortoiseshell, or ivory. 

The feminine soul, devoid of what 
Dean Swift called scrupulosity, who 
revels in this bizarre collection, will 
have no hesitation in fitting up her 
ante room in a similar style; but 
here she can add some Cromwellian 
chairs, and one or two of that car- 
penter’s Gothic which prevailed a 
century later, with possibly a few of 
ormolu, of Louis Seize. If one 
corner still remains unappropriated 
in either apartments, she has ready 
for it a gipsy seat, circular cushion, 
with horizontal bar upholstered as 
a back, covered in black satin, with 
gorgeous gold-coloured tassels pen- 
dant at the most unlooked-for 
angles. 

But all is not yet noted, there is 
more to come. A bronze figure 
from a Pompeian model holds a 
lamp in a corner, and a tropical 
bird of brilliant plumage bears 
another on his back; there are 
Turkish lamps likewise, and not a 
few of Chinese or Japanese origin. 

Over the tables—marquetrie or 
ormolu, are strewed the souvenirs 
of many summer excursions; from 
earlier days when the Hartz moun- 
tains had not become English 
haunted ; and to go up the Nile was 
being distinctive, down to these 
later days when Niagara itself has 
been exhausted, and there remains 
for future tourists no shore un- 
trodden save Fiji, or the great un- 
known land supposed to lie at the 
North Pole. 

Nor would Charles Lamb, were 
he still alive, have to inquire for the 
china closet, for it is all over the 
house, and has even burst out on 
terraces, into pleasure grounds, and 
among shady groves similar to those 
immortalized by Father Prout. In 
the entrance ha'l china meets the 
visitor, accompanies him down the 
corridors, escorts him upstairs, and 
encompasses him with wonders as 
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he sits in the drawing-room or 
boudoir. Even the dining-room is 
no longer sacred from the invasion 
of the china mania. With the 
admission of encaustic tiles in 
grates, the revolution in favour of 
ceramic decoration began; had it 
stopped there few would have com- 
plained 

But the huge jars decline to re- 
main altogether out of doors, and 
are forcing their way into corners. 
Someof them are tolerably beautiful, 
others extremely the reverse; but 
when the owner points out a great, 
coarse earthen jar, to the uninitiated 
totally inadmissible to polite society, 
and assures the guest that he sees 
before him a model of a pythos, 
which, on Winckelmann’s authority, 
was the tub of Diogenes, ignorance 
is dumb, and humbly bows. 

Into the surface decoration of the 
buffet or sideboard rare specimens 
of plates are let in, Sévres vying 
with Dresden, or old Worcester 
trying to hold its own against 
modern. Circular Tables show in- 
laid medallions—not the sober high- 
art productions of Wedgwood's day, 
but plates which are not always 
particularly remurkable for beauty, 
possibly as ugly as the commoner 
sorts of Bristol, of Worcester, or of 
Staffordshire alone could be. The 
tiny tea-tables have a plate in the 
centre of the top, possibly painted 
with a very beautiful subject or 
landscape. and the panels of the 
cabinets show plates likewise ; on 
the walls the porcelain plaques have 
branches with candles to light them 
up, while in recesses are fixed 
brackets and many other ingenious 
devices on which to display the last 
acquisitions in old china—the latest 
startling phase of chinamania, 

The sober cameo medallions on a 
jasper ground in the mantelpieces of 
Wedgwood's day were in good taste ; 
china door-plates and handles have 
long been accepted as desirable, 
but it is a question for the curious 
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with whom could the idea first have 
originated of grouping and massing 
china plates having heraldic devices 
in rows above the doos of the 
sitting-room, or round the mirrors. 
It is varely that the name of the 
real founder of any school is asso- 
ciated with its rise and growth. It 
is not given to all originators to 
have disciples, and the world often 
confounds the apostle with the 
founder. Farther still, it is safer 
not to accredit any individual with 
founding a school of thought, so 
mysterious, so involved, so im- 
possible to trace, are the sources of 
change in public opinion. 

In the same century men may 
exist of different nationalities, and of 
different creeds, some of whom are 
practical, some theoretical; some of 
lymphatic, some of impulsive tem- 
peraments ; some are talkers, some 
writers, some doers (as one must 
call them), ignorant of each other's 
very existence, yet moving slowly 
in the same direction. There may 
be a wall of Chinese height and 
breadth between them; they may 
in no degree be influenced by each 
other; their very aims have no- 
thing in common, yet one day all 
the points converge, and are merged 
into one. 

In the art world is this most 
easily verified. The Gothic revi- 
val has been ascribed by some to 
Horace Walpole, and the fashion 
he setin his villa at Strawberry 
Hill; by others with more reason 
to Pugin. In London, at the 
present day, exist innumerable 
little cliques of artists and art 
critics, who are ready to urrogate to 
themselves, as the result of their 
labours, the present classic revival ; 
just as a hundred years ago it wes 
the fashion to talk of the Chinese 
school as if it owed everything to 
Sir William Chambers, a hypothe- 
sis quite as incorrect as styling 
Dante Rosetti the founder of the 
re-Renaissance. If these men had 
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stood still inactive, the changes 
would have gone on all the same. 
The waves in the world’s history 
are always coming in, casting up 
wonders from that unfathomable 
deep which taxes all the powers of 
science to fathom, their cradle lying 
far out beyond the margin of our 
horizon. 

The mania for Chinese decora- 
tion had been abroad long before 
the time at which Sir William 
Chambers wrote. Those terribly 
formal Dutch gardens, which ultra- 
loyalty to William III. and his 
consort prompted his _ subjects 
to lay out, had had their day, 
and something new was required. 
Chinese art was neutral ground, on 
which lovers of the picturesque 
could meet without being suspected 
of Jacobean leanings. Chambers 
himself disclaims the idea of being 
founder of the taste, and in his 
book of Chinese designs, published 
in 1757, he distinctly states that his 
reason for bringing out the volume 
was to correct the debased taste 
which was abroad, derived from the 
pseudo-Chinese designs on cups 
and saucers. It was in 1713 that 
Addison in * The Lover,” bewailed 
the cruelties he had suffered from 
that obdurate fair one, Mrs. Anne 
Page. “Mrs. Anne,” he says, 
‘was in a particular manner very 
fond of china-ware, against which 
I had unfortunately declared my 
aversion. Ido not know but this 
was the first occasion of her cold- 
ness towards me, which makes me 
sick at the very sight of a china 
dish ever since, There are no in- 
clinations in women which more 
surprise me than their passions for 
chalk and china. The first of these 
maladies wears out ina little time ; 
but when a woman is visited with 
the second, it generally takes pos- 
session of her for life. China ves- 
sels are playthings for women of all 
ages. An old lady of four-score 
shall be as busy in cleaning an 
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Indian mandarin, as her great 
granddaughter is in dressing her 
baby. 

“ The common way of purchasing 
such trifles, if I may believe my 
female informers, is by exchang- 
ing old suits of clothes for this 
brittle ware. The potters of China 
have, it seems, their factors at 
this distance, who retail out their 
several manufactures for cast 
clothes and superannuated gar- 
ments. 1 have known an old petti- 
coat metamorphosed into a punch- 
bowl, and a pair of breeches into a 
teapot. For this reason my friend 
Tradewell, in the City, calls his 
great room, that is nobly furnished 
out with china, his wife’s ward- 
robe. ‘In yonder corner’, says he, 
‘are above twenty suits of clothes, 
and that scrutoire above one hun- 
dred yards of furbelow'd silk. You 
cannot imagine how many night- 
gowns, stays, and manteaus went 
to the raising of that pyramid. 
The worst of it is,’ says he, ‘ that 
a suit of clothes is not suffered to 
last half its time, that it may be the 
more vendible; so that in reality 
this is but a more dexterous way 
of picking the husband's pocket, 
who is often purchasing a great 
vase of china, when he fancies that 
he is buying a fine head, or a silk 
gown for his wife.’ There is like- 
wise another inconvenience in this 
female passion for china, namely, 
that it administers to them great 
matter for wrath and sorrow. How 
much anger and affliction are pro- 
duced daily in the hearts of my 
dear countrywomen, by the breach 
of this frail furniture! Some of 
them pay half their servants’ wages 
in china fragments, which their 
carelessness has produced. . .. 
Tt may chance that a piece of china 
may survive all those accidents to 
which it is by nature liable, and 
last for some years, if rightly 
situated and taken care of. To 
remedy, therefore, this inconveni- 
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ence, it is so ordered that the shape 
of it shall grow unfashionable, 
which makes new supplies always 
necessary, and furni-hes employ- 
ment for life to women of great 
and generous souls, who cannot 
live out of the mode. I myself 
remember when there were few 
china vessels to be seen that held 
more than a dish of tea; but their 
size is gradually enlarged, that 
there are many at present capable 
of holding half a hogshead. The 
fashion of the teacup is also greatly 
altered, and has run through a 
wonderful variety of colour, shape, 
and size. But in the last place, 
china-ware is of no use. Who 
would not laugh to see a smith’s 
shop furnished with anvils and 
hammers of china? The furniture 
of a lady’s favourite room is alto- 
getheras absurd. Youseejars ofa 
prodigious capacity that are to hold 
nothing. I have seen horses and 
herds of cattle in this fine porcelain, 
not to mention the several Chinese 
ladies, who perhaps are naturally 
enough represented in these frail 
materials.” 

“In the present day,” says Mr. 
Eastlake, ‘when a few hours’ 
journey enables us to pass from 
one end of England to another, 
and even into the heart of the Con- 
tinent—when the increased facili- 
ties of publication have rendered 
the public familiar with all sorts 
and conditions of modern art—it 
is difficult to estimate the import- 
ance which once attached to the 
merits and capabilities of indi- 
vidual «xample. Every builder's 
clerk who can now get away fora 
month's holiday may spend his time 
profitably among the churches of 
Normandy, or fill his portfolio with 
sketches in Rhineland. But one 
hundred and twenty years ago a 
travelled architect was a great man, 
entitled to an amount of respect 
which quickly secured for him the 
highest patronage, and enabled him 
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to form a school, of which he be- 
caine the acknowledged leader.” 

Chambers, in fact, concentrated 
the passing fancy, and by giving it 
larger and more practical scope, 
made it an abiding reality. The 
development of any school is 
necessarily limited to the field in 
which its leader displays his talents. 
One hundred years ago, when there 
was little communication between 
the metropolis and the provinces, a 
provincial artist, no matter how 
great his abilities, had few chances 
of coming to the front. Those 
were the days of patronage, when 
every book must have a dedication 
to some great man, or the book- 
seller would have nothing to say 
to it; and when a nod or a frown 
could make or mar a painter's for- 
tune. A knowledge of art was then 
considered a prerogative of high 
birth, or rather, it was believed 
that with high birth was vouch- 
safed a heaven-born intuition to 
divine perfection. Many a sculp- 
tor has anxiously watched whether 
a ducal forehead would contract or 
expand when a masterpiece was 
looked at, while possibly the pa- 
tron was only cudgelling his brains 
before he really committed himself 
to a criticism on a work the inten- 
tion of which he but imperfectly 
undeistood. 

Classics, as taught in schools of 
that day, were not in a portable 
form to be readily brought into 
us2 at a moment's notice, and no 
boy troubled his brains by doing 
more than was absolutely required 
of him. That awful bogie of the 
modern schoolroom, the competi- 
tive examination, was yet unborn, 
and over no boy's head was kept 
dangiing from his infancy the ter- 
rors of having one day to pass the 
Civil Service Examiners. They 
were haleyon days in which it was 
no disgrace for a noble lord to be 
ignorant ; when, if he made a mis- 
take in complimenting a sculptor 
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who brought him a group represent- 
ing the elements, under the im- 
pression it was the seasons, or 
possibly the four quarters of the 
globe, no one dared even to smile 
at the blunder. 

Chambers’ lines fell to him in 
pleasant places, for royal favour, 
the only favour then of any value, 
overshadowed him, and he had full 
permission to do his best—his worst 
the Gothicists have said—untram- 
melled by those sordid notions of 
economy which prevail in this 
moneyed nineteenth century. 

Had Sir William Chambers been 
the architect of the New Law 
Courts, no First Commissioner of 
Works would have dared to hint 
that ornament was in excess. On 
the contrary, the happy architect 
would have been made happier still ; 
honours, and more honours still, 
would have been showered upon him 
for the completeness of his concep- 
tions, and it would at least be con- 
ceded to him that he understood his 
profession. 

The publication about this time 
of Hogarth’s “ Analysis of Beauty ” 
had influenced the revolution in 
public taste; Chambers’ descriptions 
of Chinese gardens appeared in good 
time to meet the demand for novelty. 
and it only needed the comp'etion of 
the buildings by him at Kew to estab- 
lish the style which he advocated. 

At the blending of classic and 
Chinese art, we are now inclined to 
laugh. The Temple of Pan; the 
House of Confucius; the Corin- 
thian Colonnade — called the theatre 
of Augustus; a temple of A®olus, 
a great Pagoda; and a Chinese 
pavilion, all in the same pleasure 
grounds, would shock modern 
purists in style. Of the thousands 


who daily pass along the Strand, to 
and fro, how few think of looking 
up at the front of Somerset House ; 
yet one hundred years ago, when 
the dog which so recently departed 
with Northumberland House was 
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still young, country cousins made 
pilgrimages to stare at the keystones 
of the arches. 

A solitary pedestrian paused the 
other day to imagine himself back 
in the last century. and immediately 
there were signs of a gathering 
crowd, which put him to flight, while 
a policeman followed at a respectful 
distance to see him safe out of the 
neighbourhood. The modern hair- 
dresser alone seems to appreciate 
the nine colossal masks which re- 
present the ocean and the eight 
principal rivers of Europe, by 
taking suggestions from their beards 
for the backs of young ladies’ heads. 
On Somerset House may be seen 
the original cataract, the catogan, 
and other modes familiar to the 
lady's maid of the present day. 

Of all the English china factories, 
Chelsea seems to have made the 
best stand against this debased taste 


for Chinese imitation in art. Her 
best productions are essentially 
English, but her artists were 


educated by means of models, 
brought from the Continent, where 
the taste for Chinese decoration 
never obtained the same footing 
that it did in England. To paint 
bowls, plates, and vases, “ partly 
after the Chinese manner,” public 
taste made a necessity, but in her 
figures Chelsea was true to herself. 
They were of three different types, 
either rustic, or classic, or statuettes 
representing some well-known indi- 
vidual, or a character taken from 
the fiction of the day. 

Loan collections and _ portrait 
galleries have taught us to identify 
many of the pretty figures or groups, 
but not a single china sale takes 
place that the descriptive catalogue 
of it might not have been better 
written had the writer been more 
familiar with the light literature of 
the last century. Thus, “A gentle- 
man trying on a lady’s shoe” was 
the most beaut ful Cinderella in the 
world, on whose foot the Prince was 
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fitting the glass s ipper; ‘* A girl and 
boy on a rock,” were “ Paul and 
Virginia;” and there is fair pre- 
sumptive evidence for identifying 
some first-class figures with charac- 
ters from Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, &c. 

The figure of Shakspeare, on 
the monument in Westminster 
Abbey, designed by Kent, was one 
of those works of art in which it 
was the fashion to believe. ‘To our 
ideas Pope was more correct when 
he accused the modeller of making 
the immortal bard looka sentimental 
dandy. A number of Chelsea 
figures, after Kent’s model, are in 
existence. At public sales held 
during the last season in London, 
more than a dozen of different sizes, 
varying from eight inches in height 
to thirteen or fourteen, changed 
hands, ‘the lowest price given for 
one being £8, and in several in- 
stances amounting to £30. 

Garrick was in the height of his 
popularity at the Lest period of the 
Chelsea manufactory, and many of 
the best figures found their originals 
on the stage. Garrick himself, as 
tichard IIL, was a vigorous speci- 
men, and this statuette of him is 
well known to collectors, never 
failing to command a high price at 
sales. Kitty Clive, with Woodward 
the actor, in Garrick’s farce of Lethe, 
or the Fine Gentleman, sold at the 
Bohn sale for £43, and a white Bow 
figure of Kitty Clive alone sold on 
another occasion for £31. 

Kitty Clive has sometimes Peg 
Woffington as her companion, and 
at Bow and Bristol, as well as at 
Chelsea, two figures, supposed to be 
their portraits, represent them as 
sphinxes. In Peg Woffington’s 
favourite character— Mrs. Ford— 
she is frequently represented, and in 
white porcelain the fine modelling 
of this figure is even still more per- 
ceptible than when it is coloured. 

No mantelpiece, say historians, 
was then without a portrait or a 
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figure of John Wilkes, for he was 
one of the popular heroes, if not the 
most popular hero of the day. For 
more than twenty years every manu- 
factory, both of pottery and porcelain, 
continued to turn out busts and 
statuettes of the people's idol. and 
there are many of these still in 
existence by famous modellers. 

Nor were his friends overlooked ; 
Lord Camden was produced at the 
same period, in his crimson robes as 
Chancellor, his left arm resting on 
a book inscribed * Coke,” his right 
hand pointing to his heart, and on 
a pedestal a raised figure of Justice 
holding the scales. So highly do 
posterity value this figure, that at 
the Bolin sale it brought £107. 
John Wilkes, the same size, but 
cast, it is true, in commoner clay, 
sold but for £15, notwithstanding 
his having a flowing pink robe and 
gilt shoe ribbons, and his hand 
resting on a scroll inscribed * ‘lhe 
Bill of Rights,” beneath which his 
name was written. Instead of the 
pedestal which elevates Justice be- 
side the ex-Chancellor, achild stands 
by Wilkes, holding the cap cf liberty 
in one hand, and a book, inscribed 
**Locke on Government,” in ano- 
ther. But the greater number of 
the earlier figures were classic, not 
all intelligible now; for we have 
drifted far away from the language 
of allegory. Art then, and indeed 
nature also, was represented in a 
language of sigus, for which unfor- 
tunately we have in many instances 
lost the key. There are cynical 
jests in such groups as “ Time 
clipping the wings of Cupid,” which 
must come home to every genera- 
tion of men and women, so long as 
the world lasts; but we want to 
know more of the history of the 
musicians, the orators, the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses—the last 
more classic than rustic, and which 
it would be inconsistent with the 
history of Chelsea china to suppose 
were mere meaningless ornaments. 
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Among really authenticated Bris- 
tol groups, none, or certainly very 
few, are found of subjects borrowed 
from the stage. Champion was one 
of the Society of Friends, and he 
looked elsewhere than to the drama 
for his inspirations. Essentially 
rustic, and strictly classic were the 
forms he favoured, and he too be- 
lieved in “ Time subduing Love,” so 
far as to make one or two groups, 
but treated the subject rather differ- 
ently from that favoured by Chelsea 
modellers. 

As a member of the Society of 
Friends, Champion had no love for 
the established Church, and when 
he could indulge in a jest at its 
expense he seems to have spared no 
pains to embody it successfully. 

There were no illustrated comic 
papers appearing weekly in those 
days, so one good old joke which 
would wear well lasted during the 
lives of one generation at least, and 
often survived to be handed down 
to another. The little pig was one 
of these popular favourites, and 
Champion made more than one 
group representing the labourer and 
his wife bringing to the clergyman, 
with the tenth pig, their tenth baby, 
and the fat parson looking horror- 
stricken on being told “ No baby, 
then no pig, your reverence—one 
must go with the other.” 

The clergyman having dined out, 
and returning home on unsteady 
legs, supported by the parish clerk 
—Moses, was another of Cham- 
pion’s favourite groups, and sundry 
others, in which the Church figured 
rather to its disadvantage, seem to 
have been in demand about that 
time ; just as later, down in Stafford- 
shire, John Wesley supplied a sub- 
ject for modellers, who either treated 
him as a jest, or, idealizing, made 
him like an angel. Towards the 
latter part of the last century china 
making, as it was also in England, 
with many other branches of art, 
had begun to decay. Though in 
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much greater demand for house- 
hold use than it ever had been, and 
more of it consequently being 
manufactured, plates and cups and 
saucers were poor substitutes for 
the vases and figures which have 
made Bristol and Chelsea famous 
even a century after their last speci- 
mens were turned out. In Stafford- 
shire the Wedgwoods were at 
work, though in a different way, in 
perfecting the ware which is known 
by their name ; and Worcester had 
successfully copied models from 
Sevres and Dresden. The time 
had come also for other places in 
England, of less note than Bristol 
or Worcester, to manufacture use- 
ful high-class china, but the indi- 
viduality which the old potters 
had stamped upon their ware was 
gradually disappearing. 

It is a peculiarity of any pro- 
nounced school, the birth, develop- 
ment, full growth, and decay of 
which can be traced, that the pas- 
sage from the third stage to the 
last is bridged over almost imper- 
ceptibly ; for so insensibly does full 
blow turn to decay, that no thought- 
ful disciples ever so tremble for the 
future of the faith they have chosen 
as when the world applauds it loudly, 
and men unite to speak well of it. 

When Derby carried off the 
Chelsea models, and began to re- 
produce the figures there in all the 
additional brilliancy which modern 
art could impart to them, the re- 
sult was more than satisfactory. 
The difference in the colouring and 
gilding of these later specimens is 
manifest at a first glance, the col- 
lector's eye fondly lingering over the 
beauties which his educated eye 
quickly discerns, while he mentally 
traces the history of the growth of 
art from earlier times to the one 
which produced the figure then be- 
fore him. Those were the days in 
which the gold used was pure gold 
in the leaf, with honey as a vehicle, 
and a little flux to make it adhere. 
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Later, quicksilver was used as an 
amalgam, being more economical, 
but the glory of the earlier gilding 
was never again attained to. The 
chemist has done so much, nay, 
is still doing so much for modern 
china making, that honour and 
glory is distributed in infinitesimal 
portions among many scientific 
men. Not to one man only, nor to 
two, nor to three, nor to four, does 
the modern potter owe his skill, 
for the list of worthies round which 
honour centres is a long one, and 
it would be impossible to say 
‘whether one of them could or 
could not be spared from the 
group. 

The earlier craftsman had no 
such aid, for in many instances he 
was a solitary worker, far in ad- 
vance of his age, but knowing there 
was light before him could he but 
struggle on and reach it. No 


wealthy firm with unlimited credit 
and resources presented a break- 
water against the waves of adversity, 


and opened up fresh channels, 
when social changes, or some exter- 
nal influence over which the artist 
had no control, closed the old ones. 
A man like Cookworthy of Ply- 
mouth, or Champion of Bristol, 
had to stand alone, presenting a 
brave front to adversity when it 
overtook him. Such lives as these 
men led are full of interest for us, 
and the works they left behind are 
the standing illustrations. 

“The world was very evil,”’ as it 
was when the Clugniac monk lived, 
and as posterity will possibly write 
of the time in which we are living 
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now, but its history is not the less 
instructive on that account. If 
there are sermons in stones, there 
are morals in cups and saucers, and 
it is no unprofitable reading to trace 
the history of men who were cen- 
tenarians—not in years, but in the 
productiveness of their lives. 

There is more in chinamania 
than most people are aware of. It 
is a re-Renaissance in the best and 
truest sense of the word. Modern 
art forms are the descendants of 
older generations that were born, 
lived, played their parts on the 
world’s stage, and passed away to 
give place to younger, newer crea- 
tions. The best work of each age 
is but the outcome of that which 
preceded it, and that also had its 
progenitor. China isa highly sug- 
gestive study, for not only does it 
present to us progressive art, but it 
summons up for us the departed 
spirit of each age which called a 
fashion forth. Itis an unconscious 
revelation of past folly, and it is 
wisdom stereotyped; it is a chron- 
icle of the histories of dead men 
and women who had virtues to be 
emulated, and vices to be eschewed ; 
it is a lesson, not in art only, but 
in daily life, teaching us that all 
true honest work survives, whether 
medieval, classical, or Gothic, which 
has been executed in the spirit and 
not alone in the letter of its creed ; 
and that such an acknowledgment of 
worth in the past as makes as truer 
to ourselves is the only re-Renais- 
sance, the only aspiration which is 
worthy of a man, either as an artist 
or an individual. 
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EFFIE: 
A LITTLE LEGEND. 
By T. C. Irwin. 


I 


Late Autumn o’er a land, solemn and green, 
Had come with constant cloud and windy days: 
The parched leaves drifted from the trees grown lean, 
And wider frothed the foam round rocky bays ; 
The dawns were mournful more than they had been, 
And ghastly glared the sunsets through the haze, 
Lighting the piteous plains with fitful sheen, 
As on the eve when, tlown by the grey gale, 
We see the first dim figure of our tale. 


II. 


An aged man, doubled with weight of years 
More than the faggot-load his shoulders bore, 
Who, in the last dim inland light, appears 
Footing the sandy ridges by the shore, 
Where the chill bitter blasts have blown the tears 
They started, on his cheek, withered and frore : 
Strange voices in the wind filling his ears, 
As, pausing in a memoried muse he stands, 
Looking on the bleak sea and bleaker lands. 


Ill. 


Through level solitudes the river showed 
A slow and shining course, until its trace 
Was lost in lonely distance, without road, 
Toward the low southern hills—a young blue race 
Of others mightier beyond, that glowed 
In sunset giant like; along whose base, 
Southward, the austere ocean coldly flowed 
Up to a many-masted harbour, and 
An aged citadeled palace, grey and grand. 


IV. 


A dreary glimmer from the sun gone down 
Still edged the ashy cloud-bank, and across 
The inland, desolate in twilight brown, 
Brooded the wildering gusts o'er tracts of moss 
And rush; and o’er the ruined castle's crown 
Upon the height with battlement and foss, 
Darkening along the waste with spectral frown. 
And the last crows flew low along the shore, 
As, wearied, stopp’d he at his cottage door. 
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v. 


This leafy hermitage, nestled by a wood, 
Laced with old ivy clinging hard around 
The narrow porch—in winter's cold, a hood, 
A shade in summer; whence was heard the sound 
Of rivulets wogling in their listless mood 
Of clear spring mornings, or the ceaseless bound 
Of billows, when the Autumn west-like blood 
Glared on the heathy headland ; and below 
Their long strand wash through nights of rain and snow. 


VI. 


The wind that rose with darkness, moaning loud, 
Had dumb'd the sound of his approaching feet ; 
So when he raised the latch and entered bowed, 
Surprised with joy, a maiden rose to greet 
His coming; tall was she, with gesture proud, 
Yet, like her face of beauty, simple sweet ; 
As some moon-lighted snowy April cloud 
Just touched with dawn, who, fondling his old head, 
Seated him pleased before the hearth nook red. 


vil. 


And as he of his frugal meal partook, 
Sate gossiping her fancies, quaint and new; 
How, as she watched from lonely window nook, 
A bird sang little songs like drops of dew, 
Clear and consoling; how with awe she shook 
As close athwart the ivies blackly flew, 
Flapping, with rancid squawk, the twilight rook ; 
And how she prayed for his returning soon, 
Hearing the wind, knowing there was no moon. 


VIII. 


“In sooth, the eve is wild and cheerless,” said 
The woodman, her soft face upon his knee 
Fond pillowing ; “ and such sunsets, drear and red, 
Bring back a many memories to me 
Both sad and sweet. Sometimes I deem the dead 
Flit in their shadows, but just now the sea 
Ruddily lined along its space of lead, 
And surged along the rocks, recalled once more, 
Poor child, the hour I saved you on that shore. 


Ix. 


“ Yes, it was when the great storm rolled away, 
Which held me prisoner here three suns, that I 
Went down along the beach at set of day 
Searching for shell-fish, when, low in the sky, 
I saw a mighty barque against the grey 
Clouds, plunge with its broken mast despairingly ; 
While nearer, in an inlet of the bay, 
Something upon a plank came floating nigh, 
Which, wading, with much wonder soon I found 
To be a cradled infant, safe and sound. 
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“‘ Yourself, my Effie, gazing with wide eyes, 
Without a cry or look of fear, upon 
The flying crimsons of the clearing skies 
Lit up from the last glory of the sun. 
. Who can foresee the marvellous destinies 
Blind fortune weaves about us? Surely none; 
And thus from the waste waves I snatched the prize 
Which you to me have proved, my darling one ; 
Whom I’ve reared up for fifteen happy years, 
Each one of which future and past endears. 


xt. 


“ For ere you came, in this sad wilderness 
The changing seasons were almost alone 
My comrades; and as life grew less and less, 
Your youth, my child, restored my morning gone, 
And made my years flow on in happiness 
They knew not till your face before me shone. 
Ah, me! joy has its night, too; while I bless 
The chance which won you, ue’ertheless when I'm gone 
I think, perplexed, what may of you become, 
Left lonely here, when the old voice is dumb. 


xIl. 


“ You know not, pretty one, who you may be: 
Perchance of noble lineage you are, 
As I in dreams am whispered wond'ringly ? 
When shines upon my rest the southern star. 
The ship was mighty which across the sea 
Wafted you,—but it sunk beyond the bar ;— 
Full pleased to-morrow would I die, if we 
Could find some track somewhere upon the earth, 
By which to trace the secret of your birth. 


xu. 


“ What think you, Effie, if some time we seek 
The witch, though far away she dwell 
Beyond the northern woods, and let her speak 
The secret she may pierce by wondrous spells? 
I saw her when a child, a woman weak 
And aged, with accents like vague sound of bells 
Or uncongealing ice just ere it break; 
And know her spiritual lore is great, 
And that she communes with the powers of Fate.” 


xIVv. 


Thus prattled the old woodman in the glow 
Of his poor hearth; and Effie stirred with fear 
As hope, the secret of her birth to know, 
Kneeling, her glad hands clapping by his ear, 
Kissed him, and said, “Oh! grandsire, let us go 
Soon as the wintry season passes here, 
And melts upon the lower hills the snow.” 
Then paused, so swift the deafening storm had come, 
That even the chimney crickets ceased their hum. 
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xv. 


; 
g Then, as with withered hair and garments blown, 
y He peered into the storm before he barred 
i} The door against the wild night, black and lone, 
} Lo! down the low, blank heavens, sparsely starred, 
A fiery meteor, flashing, launched prone, 
Like some great angel who with hell had warred, 
Above the unseen woodland’s anguished groan— 
Athwart the foaming seas, in swollen swoon 
Of tempest raging o'er the unrisen moon. 





XVI. 
But months rolled by, and ‘twas midwinter when, 

One white still morn, a sudden impulse stirred 
Effie to seek alone the witch’s den ; 

And earnest as some springward, wandering bird, 
She sped, quick breathing, over moor and fen, 

By solitary distance undeterred, 
All day; till with the evening a white glen 

| Spaced cold before her, at whose close she felt 
i | Opened the woody cave where Sorcad dwelt. 





XVIT. 


Low and remote the wistful winter air 

Blew from the streaks of sunset, and soon fell 
The leaden twilight on the place all bare 

And drear with snow, whose whirling flakes, pell-mell, 
Careered in wild glad dances, cold and fair ; 

And, in the gale now blowing, pitiable 
The barren woodlands moaned their bleak despair ; 

While o'er her path each huge strong-rooted tree 

Strained, like a vessel in some storm-swung sea. 





XVIIT. 


Thus faintly, through the gusting sleety flaw, 

Desolate advanced she down the darkened vale, 
Dreading the wolves’ rush, and the plashy paw 

And fierce fang on her uncloaked shoulders pale, 
By thickets dense; until at length she saw, 

Just as her weary feet began to fail, 
A red light, which, though distant, roused her awe ; 
Yet swifter toward it sped she, self-sustained, 
Until her journey’s fearful bourne was gained. 





xix. 


There, seated in the centre of the cave, 
Appeared a wondrous Presence, aged and wise, 
Last of a race long gathered to the grave, 
Renowned for gifts of working sorceries ; 
Shadow-like seemed her form and features, save 
Her forehead, under-lit by elfin eyes, 
Glimmering like the last sad twilight wave ; 
Or, as amid a cavern, vague and blind, 
Some deep, dusk pool, that never knew a wind. 
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xx, 


The withered branch, gleaned from the forest floor, 
Flamed like a wintry witch upon the ground, 
Flashing its quick fantastic fancies o'er 
The stony wall’s impenetrable bound— 
Twilighted mirth; while, through the rocky door, 
The moon completed in her lustrous round, 
Streamed down the hollow valley, hushed and frore, 
Wraught mystic figures with the leaves—quaint fays,— 
Dumb spell words,—mingling with the mirrored blaze. 


XXI. 
But the dim inward of her dwelling-place, 
Vast vaulted, was more shadowy and grand ; 
With sculptures huge, some rude primeval race, 
Half bestial, had wraught, what time the land 
Yielded them provender—with heavy hand 
Proud and delighting in the gift to trace 
By imitation, no brute could command, 
Tall blackish effigies of idol grey, 
And forms of savage hunters passed away. 


XX. 


The Witch stirred not, but, gazing on the maid, 
Asked of her mission; and being told, arose 
Sudden and awesome: “ Be you not afraid.” 
Then in the swift arm’s shadowying, which froze 
Her rosy pulses, on her brow was laid 
A finger, to whose icy touch repose 
A moment held her statue still, and stayed 
Her consciousness into oblivion, cold, 
As if her virgin requiem had rolled. 


XXIII, 


Then .. . voice awoke her: “ What you will 
A vision shall reveal; then as the niyht 
Which follows it, grows dusk, upon the hill 
Whereon the castle stands, will yleam a light, 
Beckoning; thither proceed, and wait until 
I come: your destiny will thence be bright, 
And known your birth, as yet inscrutable ; 
Enough—return ; a star will guide your feet— 
Now, as the snows be silent, till we meet.” 


XXIV. 


And silently sustained, as by a spell, 
Blithe in the light of fancies future glow, 
All night she traced her path by wood and fell, 
In the deep stillness of the stars and snow, 
Less weary than by daylight, strange to tell ; 
Long had the gusting tempest ceased to blow, 
And each cold scene seemed whispering, All was well— 
Until she raised the latch, and with soft tread 
Passed by the sleeping woodman’s dawn-lit bed. 
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xXV. 


Much marvelled he, when waked, where she had been, 
And more to find her wordless; but he guessed 
One only purpose could have drawn yestreen, 
His bird, so long from her deserted nest ; 
Her brow, he thought, shone with a wondrous sheen 
Since she had gone upon her mystic quest, 
And that about the place she moved a queen ; 
Yet of this said he nought, but only told 
Fancies hid shaped in last lone evening's gold. 





XXVI. 


Long mid the lone meek thoughts of maidenhood, 
The witch’s words of raven mystery 
In silent expectation seemed to brood, 
Waiting some signal to arise and fly, 
Scurting far-off some unknown precious food 
Akin to both; yet winter from the sky 
Had past with all its floods and tempests rude, 
And night by night she waited for the dream 
Which broke upon her but with Spring's first beam. 





XXVII. 


Next day, beneath the porch’s ivied hood, 
Scarce rustling to the March air's arid sigh, 
Sat Effie, wrapped in rich dream marvelling mood, 
Fearful, yet eager, for the day to die. 
As o'er bare distances of damp blue wood 
Faint sunlights fell, sadness—she knew not why— 
Seemed o'er the well-known scene to spread and brood : 
Why had the hut and garden grown so drear 
And dim, as though seen through a parting tear? 





XXVIII. 


The robin in the copse had ceased to sing, 
And like the distance all around seemed dead, 
Where in the stillness of the cloudy spring 
The grey sun pencill’d hills, that southward spread, 
Blent with the sky, through which some sightless wing 
Aloft was heard to pass, scarce marked till fled ; 
Northward the shores stretched their dim semi-ring ; 
Then after leagues of sea, sombre in hue, 
A promontory naked in the eye. 





XXIxX, 


Anon, —_ the castle’s landward side, 

A sunbeam, floating o’er the broad green bank, 
Into the shattered gate was seen to glide, 

And beckon as it passed the turret's flank ; 
Now in some broken embrasure to hide, 

Now flit in faéry flames, until it sank 
Beyond the massive gaunt walls to the sea, 
With which they blent their grey monotony. 
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Xxx, 


Anon, a dry, vague murmur seemed to stir 
Within its courts and vaults, she guessed not where 
A dim, dead swooning, ceaseless, humming burr, 
As of a mill-wheel in the distant glare ; 
Or hollow thunder now it seemed to her 
Of ghosts untombing, rising into air: 
Confused noise of bone and brand and spur, 
And sweep of garments withered long in dust, 
Marshalling in a whirlwind, brown with rust. 


XXXII. 


But, lo! as sad she mused, a warrior proud, 
Horsed, armed and plumed, rides on alone and slow, 
Through mountains solitary as a cloud 
And forest darknesses profound, where flow, 
By cliffs and precipices, giant-browed, 
Foam whirling cascades to the vales below, 
Sliding through verdant glooms, or rushing loud 
Down thundering chasms ; till o'er ways, torrent worn, 
Once more he travels in full light of morn. 


XXXII. 


Toward eve great vapours based o’er the sea’s marge, 
Snow, pale and mountainous as the chill ice isles 
That drift with summer from the polar surge, 
Had filled the distant day with their cold smiles ; 
And from behind a bronzed gloom, like a targe, 
Flamed on his iron’d back the sun erewhiles ; 
And now its level light seemed to enlarge 
The forward prospect, in whose seaward glare 
Loomed one black barque, dim on the verge of air. 


XXXIII. 


A mighty man and potent prince was he, 
Of southern summer lands the sovereign star, 
Renowned in many a court of chivalry, 
And hosted plain heroic, near and far ; 
Death's minister, whom death denied to die 
In many a fierce forlorn column of war, 
Closed in by the outnumbering enemy, 
Where savage shores are girt with northern pine, 
And turban’d turrets guard the eastern brine. 


XXXIV. 


Up to the gates of aged Ascalon, 
Through storms of shining scymitars he'd led 
The van of western battle, and upon 
Judea’s starry hills oft made his bed ; 
From many a pagan prince of Solymean 
His sword in battle’s rush had sheared the head ; 
In iron’d anguish oft beneath the sun 
Of wildernesses waterless he'd bled 
Since death had seized the lady whom he wed. 
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XXXV. 


Upon his brow, shadowed by warrior dooms, 
Frowned a huge helm, wraught with the hide of boars ; 
And, where sidelong his brand of iron looms, 
An elk-horn hangs for sounding battle roars, 
Won from those forests, older than earth’s tombs, 
That skirt the billaw-beaten northern shores 
With stately trunks and solitary glooms: 
A broad skin mantle wraps his mailed form, 
Huge as a mast that never bowed to storm. 





XXXVI. 


Up to the eastle, towered 'mid winds that moan 
From the thick twilight of the foamy bay, 
This plumed pilgrim, on the waste alone, 
Spurs his strong steed, whose wearied, whinneying neigh 
Tells that near rest for travel shall atone; 
And, past the windy porch, ‘mid gusts of spray, 
Enters the silent court, with toreh alight, 
And casements gleaming on the sullen night. 





XXXVITI. 


Without the silent portal of the hall 
He cast his steed’s rein on a balustrade, 
And entered ; lifeless, old and grand was all 
Around, where phantom glooms and glories played 
Upon his fearless form advancing tall, 
Through the long passage, ending in deep shade; 
At which arrived, a curtain like a pall 
Raising, he strode inte a chamber vast, 
Magnificent, but silent as the past. 





XXXVIII. 
From roof of ebon oak, in unison 

With the vast walls, a splendid darkness shines 
Along the aureate tapestries, and on 

Each dim accoutrement, opulent with signs 
Of royalty, from bounteous kingdoms won, 

Odorous forests, golden-hearted mines 
And islands, close along the setting sun ; 
Great armour o’er each casement, vague in night, 
Yielding a sombre gleam, like aged light. 





XXXIX. 


The great prince gazed around, but less in fear 
Than wonder, for of death no dread had he, 
Or of its hosts; then cried aloud, “ Appear 
Ghost-guardian of the Castle by the Sea, 
Whose presence I invoke to audience here, 
In hope from thee to learn such destiny 
As has befallen, or holds; my daughter dear ; 
Knowing that thou, this region’s chief of yore, 
Still minister'st, unseen, along its shore. 
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xL. 


“For late, while wandering in the land of dreams— 
Spectral domains of vague infinitudes, 
And in whose abysses a stormy splendour gleams 
From hollow moons of the dead destinies,— 
Dim endless antres, silvered with their streams, 
And rich cloud empires throned o'er sunset seas ; 
Low thunder rolled remote as me beseems 
In mystic syllables announced that I 
Should find my lost child under this sad sky.” 


XLI. 


As thus he spake, a sound, aged and lone, 
As wearied with the distance which it crossed, 
Like some Saturnian ocean’s desert moan 
Upon the edge of silence, nearly lost 
As soon as heard, swelling in deeper tone, 
Enchanting, musical, along the coast 
Flowed through a portal whence the bright waves shone ; 
And, by his sudden side, a regal ghost 
Showed in the stillness of the spacious hall 
Its venerable brow majestical. 


XLII. 


“ Long have we marked thee, Atheron, the brave, 
As what thou seekest here, though known to none 
Save me, who, from the region past the grave, 
Still view the life that rolls beneath the sun ; 
So, from remotest ocean's moonlit wave 
I come to thee. What circumstance has done 
I know, albeit impotent to save 
The lives from death that destiny decrees :— 
Mortal, thy lost love sleeps beneath those seas. 


XLIII. 


“ For in that storm which swept across the main, 
Hovering at sunset on their shattered barque, 
Saw I her, with face of pain, 
Placing her infant in the cradled ark, 
Yield it unto the rolling waves and rain 
Then driving to the shore, and until dark 
Blinded her anguished watch if it should gain 
The beach. At midnight death came unaware 
To one distrait.in hope’s hopeless despair. 


XLIv. 


“Under the surge the ship sunk fathoms deep, 
With all its lives, save one; and oft I view 
The bones of that lost mother in white sleep, 
Cabined beneath the waters clear and blue, 
Where, through a chink in the huge timbers, peep 
Sunbeam and moonbeam, amid shells a few. 
What was to be has been; so, mortal, weep 
No more for vanished loss, when love in lieu 
Saves for thy sinking years, a love as true. 
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xLY. 


“ Approach!” The spectre ceased, with finger pale 
Pointing unto the open door between 
The chamber and the hall, where, like a sail, 
White, distant, dim, by a dark cloud, was seen 
A maiden, who advanced with a low wail 
As though memorial of what had been ; 
And, soon clasped to the warrior’s breasted mail, 
Wept murmuring and trembling, the while 
Kissing, he viewed her with paternal smile. 





XLVI. 


“‘ Dear daughter, image of thy mother dead, 
Restored by fate to cheer my coming age, 
To bring me once again the years long fled; 
My princedom and my heart's sole-heritage, 
Yet shall I live, my child, to see thee wed: 
But kneel with me to this great spectre mage 
Ere we depart, for by the morning's red 
A ship will waft us home.” But, as upon 
The floor they sunk, sudden the scene was gone! 
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And through the ruined castle's chambered gloom, 
Now roofless to the keen stars and the breeze 
Of grassy battlements; from room to room, 
Bearing her to the porch, he leaped with ease 
Upon his steed, nestling her cheek of bloom 
Under his mantle, as toward the wide seas 
They galloped under midnight’s cloudy womb, 
Through rain drifts and tame lightning, to a cove 
Rock-shielded, where a barque at anchor hove. 
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So close with the flat rock the wet deck jarred, 
He stayed not his good steed, which forward flung 
With curving swing, from the cliff black and hard 
Embarqued them desperately the crew among ; 
And soon, with broad sail bellying to the yard, 
Swept on the eager vessel sidelong swung, 
By headlands, to the white bay, stormy starred. 
Thus in the fire-lit cabin, sire and child 
Swept to their southern home through waters wild. 
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Oh! happy barque, to waft them thus restored ; 
Oh! hours of strange affectionate commune, 
When in his heart sweet love replaced the chord 
Long snapp’d, and silent to its sacred tune ; 
When, like a day whose dawn was hidden, poured 
Through clearing clouds the rich delight of noon 
By her first known, as by her sire, since lowered 
That dark day when his lady voyaged forth 
To visit her old home in the grey north. 
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And now the vessel entered a wide bay, 
Upon whose breezy promonts, blank and high, 
In mossy mounds the bones of heroes lay 
With blanched feet pointed to the east; and by 
- The moon, low lustreing through severed grey, 
A rock-piled palace, black against the sky, 
Was seen, with hills reddening the rolling spray, 
Blazing with banquet through the midnight cold, 
O’er vaulted treasures of ransom gold. 
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And amid its chambers soon great welcome rung, 
From vassal, friend and guest, in festival 
Rich garniture arrayed; and as among 
The wondering circle, by her father tall 
The maiden stood, and at the huge hearth sung 
The minstrels; fairest, noblest, amid all 
That company, the Prince’s kinsman, young 
Arnold, approached, her hand to kiss, 
With swift love smitten, like herself, we wis. 


Lil. 


And for that night, and many more as bright, 
Rejoiced the Court with wassail, song and dance; 
And chieftains came to homage the sweet light 
Of Effie’s princely smiles, or break a lance 
Or sword for such reward, as well they might ; 
And still the more her pleasures to enhance, 
Her sire despatched a barque of swiftest flight 
To bear her dear old woodsman from his lone 
Hut, to his foster-daughter’s home and throne. 
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Ere a year rolled, the Princess had been wed, 
And by her happy lover's side, at dawn, 
Bent o’er their babe, as from the seaward red 
He slept in turret chamber o’er the lawn ; 
And years rolled-on, the while the warrior’s tread 
Grew feeble, and his dark eyes dimmer shone ; 
Yet counted not those years among the dead, 
Even the old woodman; and as they grew less 
To all, they but enlarged their happiness. 


* * * * * * 


Such is the tale the phantom minstrel sings, 
Floating in starry darkness on the blast, 
As o'er his lyre a shadowy hand he flings, 
Recalling ballad memories fading fast ; 
Or now in Fancy’s airy picturings 
Aspiring to perfect, or to recast, 
Scenes, in the light its necromancy flings 
On history’s funeral pageant of the past; 
One line to breathe—adieu—it is the last. 
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CURLING AND CURLERS. 


“To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 
Being a manly Scottish exercise.” 


How and when Curling was 
introduced into Scotland is not 
certainly known. Some think that 
it is an amusement originally Scot- 
tish. Others assign a continental 
origin to it, and support their view 
by the undoubted fact that all the 
technical terms used in the game 
are of German or Dutch deriva- 
tion. Thus, the word Curl is said to 
be from the German Kurzweil, a 
game; though we think Dr. 
Jamieson is more correct in deriv- 
ing it from the Teutonic Krollen, 
Krullen, sinuare, flectere, the 
great art of the game being to 
make the stones bend or curve in 
towards the mark when it is so 
blocked up that they cannot be di- 
rected in a straight line. (Scottish 
Dict. voce Curl.) 

The ancient name of the game 
was Kuting, and in Clydesdale and 
some other parts of the country it 
is still so called. If the word 
Kuting is the same as the Teutonic 
Kluyten, Kalluyten, it seems cer- 
tain that the game was played on 
the Continent before we find any 
trace of it in Scotland; for Kilian, 
in his Dictionary, interprets 
Kluyten, Ludere massis sive globis 
glaciatis, certare discis in equore 

laciato. The game thus played 
with blocks of ice must bave been 
very similar to quoits ; and, indeed, 
quoits and curling are exactly the 
same game, played under different 
conditions and with different im- 
plements. 

It appears from a letter addressed 


PENNECUICE. 
a 

to Professor Fergusson, of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in 1847, and 
communicated by him to the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, that a 
similar game is played in Bavaria ; 
but nowhere else, so far as is known, 
on the Continent. The writer 
says :— 


“When I was in Munich, as I 
promised, I made a point of seeing 
the curling ponds and curling apparatus 
in use in that part of the world... . 
The game is a very ancient one, and 
is played generally throughout Bavaria, 
but more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Munich, the capital. It is 
common for gentlemen to have within 
their grounds artificial ponds for the 
practice of the game. These consist 
generally of one rink, 50 or 60 yards 
long, which is the common length 
between the tees. The tees, called 
taube, are movable, and the nearest 
stone counts wherever the tee may be 
moved to. They are formed of square 
pieces of wood 4 inches long by 2 
thick. The stones are made of wood, 
and are in German called ‘ice sticks,’ 
for an equally good reason that in 
Scotland we call them stones. 

“You recollect some attempts being 
made to supply the place of stones 
with wooden fabrications. These natu- 
rally got the name of wooden stones ; 
and when some daring spirit attempts 
to introduce stones into Germany, I 
doubt not they will be called stone 
sticks. Their sticks weigh from 12 to 
25 Ibs. (English), and run on a sole 
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of from 10 to 13 inches, encircled close 
to the sole by a heavy rim of iron, to 
give weight and solidity. ‘lhe handle 
is perpendicular, about 9 inches long, 
and slightly curved at the top. There 
are from two to four players a side. 
Numbered balls are put into a box, 
and each man takes his side according 
to the number of his ball. The places 
of the players are fixed by playing one 
end, and each man ranks according 
to the distance his stick measures from 
the tee. 


“The first player is called Maier, 
the second Eng Maier, the third 
Helfer, and the fourth, where there 
is one, also Helfer. The Maier directs 
the game, and his is reckoned the 
most important stick. The sides do 
not play alternately, but when one side 
has the shot the other must play till 
they take it out. Each side has a right 
to play the Maier stick twice. When 
all the sticks are played, including 
second playing of the Maiers, the 
party gaining the end counts six. If 
any party take the end without playing 
their Maier the second time, it counts 
nine. . . . The stakes are paid at the 
end of each game, and there is always 
some stake played for.” 


No mention is made of curling 
in the list of amusements prohibited 
by the Scottish Statutes of the 
fifteenth century, in order to pro- 
mote the “ noble art” of Archery ; 
and it may be inferred that the 
game was not then extensively 
played. In 1607, Camden in his 
* Britannia,” describes one of the 
Orkney Islands thus: “To the 
east of the mainland (of Orkney) 
lies Copinsha, a little isle, but very 
conspicuous to seamen, in which, 
and in several other places of this 
country, are to be found in great 
plenty excellent stones for the game 
called curling.” Curling must have 
been well known at the time when 
Camden wrote this sentence, for 
we cannot otherwise account fora 
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remote island like Copinsha being 
resorted to for stones. 

The above, so far as we are aware, 
is the first notice of curling to be 
found in British literature. It is 
next mentioned in a poem called 
“ Gall’s Gabions ; or, Mirthful 
Mournings on the death of Mr. 
Gall,” published at Edinburgh in 
1638; and a foot-note in that 
volume states that the Perth curlers 
sent and brought their curling- 
stones from Lednoch. Inthe same 
year (1638) the General Assembly 
of the Scottish Kirk had the Bishop 
of Orkney before them, the charge 
against him being, according to 
“ Baillie’s Letters,” that he “ was a 
curler on the Sabbath-day.”’ 

The game, as vow played, re- 
quires much dexterity and_ skill 
from those who aspire to be first- 
class players. It begins simply 
enough. Two fixed points are 
chosen on the ice, 40 yards apart 
from one another. These are the 
goals or “ tees;”’ and the essence of 
the game consists in throwing the 
curling-stones from one tee to the 
other, the stone nearest the tee 
played at being the winner. In 
order to narrow the game, and to 
encourage close play, a circle of 7 
feet radius is described round each 
tee as acentre, and no stone counts 
towards the game unless it either 
lies within or rests on this circle. 

Seven yards in front of each tee 
a line is drawn straight across the 
ice, and is called the Hog-score. 
Every stone played from the oppo- 
site tee which does not cross this 
line is a “ hog,” and is at once re- 
moved from the ice. This rule 
prevents the rink or course be- 
tween the tees from being im- 
properly blocked up by stones 
played so short as to embarrass 
succeeding players. 

The stones used were, originally, 
of a very rude description, and often 
of great weight. Pennant, in his 
“ Tour through Scotland ” (1792), 
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says of the game : “ Of all the sports 
in those parts curling is the 
favourite. It is an amusement of 
the winter, and played upon the 
ice by sliding from one mark to 
another great stones of 40 to 70 lbs. 
weight, of a hemispherical form, 
with a wooden or iron handle at 
top. The object of the player is to 
lay his stone as near the mark as 
possible, to guard that of his partner 
which has been well laid before, or 
to strike off that of his antago- 
nist.” 

A Duddingston curler, not un- 
known to fame, speaking more than 
half a century ago, said: “ Till 
lately, the stone with which I played 
was 72} lbs.—‘the stone of my 
might!’"* A salutary rule of the 
Caledonian Curling Club, to which 
the regulation of the game has long 
been entrusted, settles the form and 
size of the modern curling-stone. 
“ All curling-stones,” says this law, 
“shall be of circular shape. No 
stone shall be of a greater weight 
than 50 lbs. imperial, or of greater 
circumference than 36 inches, or of 
less height than one-eighth part of 
its greatest circumference.” 

The late Rev. Dr. George Baird, 
the highly respected Principal of 
Edinburgh University, took a deep 
interest in curling, and was an 
especially zealous student of the 
antiquities of the game. In 1822 
he became possessor of five speci- 
mens of antique curling-stones, 
which he presented to the Dudding- 
ston Curling Society, accompanying 
the donation with a letter, explana- 
tory of their form. He says :— 


“T have the pleasure of intimating 
to you a small donation which I 
made to the Dud. Curling Society. 
It consists of five stones, specimens 


* “Ply, son of Morven, fly! 
might,” —Ossran. 
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of the original or earliest form of 
curling or coiting stones used on the 
ice in Scotland. They were recovered, 
one of them from a loch in Stirlingshire, 
and four of them from the loch of 
Linlithgow. 

“The stones, as will be seen, are 
from 3 to 4 inches in thickness, of 
rather an oblong shape, and thinner 
towards the point extremity. At the 
opposite, and thickest extremity, there 
is, on the bottom (which has been 
artificially made, quite smooth), a 
long, thin hollow, cut out for admitting 
the fore part of the player's fingers; 
and on the upper side of the stones 
there is a small hole for the point of 
the thumb. 


“From this form it appears that the 
stone has been coited or thrown by the 
hand to a short distance on the ice; if 
thrown with force, and rightly floored, 
it must have been capable of being 
propelled a very considerable length. 


“T hope it may be agreeable to the 
Society to admit and preserve these 
stones among their curling-stones at 
the loch at Duddingston, as historical 
memorials of the progress of the game 
of Curling.” 


The insertion of a handle must 
have been the earliest step towards 
the improvement of these old curling- 
stones; but when or by whom this 
was first done history saith nct. We 
have before us as we write a pair of 
stones known to be at least a hun- 
dred years old. That they are really 
“a pair,” is evident from the simi- 
lar construction of the handles ; but 
the one stone is much larger than 
the other. Their general appear- 
ance indicates that they have been 
obtained from some watercourse, 
and that their shape and polish is 


Amid the circle of stones, Swaran bends at the stone of 
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the effect of 
water. 

The best curling-stones are now 
made of whin and granite. The 
curler attaches great importance to 
the quality and truthfulness of his 
stones. A well-known authority 
says: “ Unless the curler be pro- 
perly equipped in the essential 
article of stones, he never can 
expect to excel ; the smallest untrue- 
ness in their under surface, or inac- 
curacy in balance, inevitably lead- 
ing to false or uncertain play. The 
first requisite is to procure the pro- 
per block—viz., one of those whin- 
stone nodules of concentric texture 
called yolkes, on account of their 
toughness and the property they 
possess of never breaking into 
large fragments. . . . The general 
and most approved average weight 
of the stones may now be considered 
to be 35 lbs. . . The shape of curling 
stones varies according to the fancy 
of the owners. Some prefer a flat 
form, others a high. The medium 
iscommonly adopted, being generally 
considered to be the best upon the 
principle that a stone when well 
‘centred,’ i.e., when the centre of 
gravity is fairly in the middle, will 
run much farther than upon any 
other construction. . . .” 

So much for the science and the 
antiquities of curling-stones. We 
shall conclude our remarks on this 
part of the curler’s equipment with 
some anecdotes of stones famous in 
curling annals. In a volume entitled 
Memorabilia Curliana Mabenensia, 
understood to be by Sir James 
Broun, Bart., of Colstoun, there is 
a description of a famous stone pre- 
served by the Lochmaben Curling 
Society, and known by the name of 
the “‘ Lochmaben Hen.” This stone 
was so heavy that not many — 
were strong enough tosend it from 
one end of the rink to the other; 
and when once near the tee there 
was scarcely a possibility of driving 
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it from its place as winner. “ Where- 
ever she settled, there she clocked; 
and the severest blow merely 
destroyed her equilibrium—turning 
up her bottom to the light.” The 
grotesque comparison of the im- 
movable curling-stone to a “ clock- 
ing” hen, i.e. a hen sitting on eggs, 
loses much when translated out of 
the Scotch into the English tongue. 

Hugh Clapperton, the African 
traveller, lived for some years at 
Lochmaben — he began his 
African explorations ; and _ the 
“hen,” which had belonged to his 
grandfather, was a favourite stone 
with him. It is said that once, at 
a match at Tinwald, Clapperton was 
suddenly stopped by his “ skip” 
when in the act of swinging the 
“hen” preparatory to a shot, and 
that he at once arrested his arm 
and held out the great block at 
arm’s length, until fresh directions 
were given as to the method of 
play. Some of his other feats with 
the “hen” are yet remembered as 
evidences of his extraordinary 
strength. 

A curling-stone has sometimes 
been thrown over an English mile 
of ice. “This,” says Sir James 
Broun, “ was no uncommon thing in 
days of yore, and there are many 
still alive [1830] who have done 
it—throwing across the Kirk loch 
from the Orchard to the Skellyland, 
—a feat not much short of the 
above. Upon the occasion we be- 
lieve of a match with Tinwald, 
Laurie Young, the strongest player 
amongst them, challenged the Loch- 
maben party to a trial of arm. 
Their president stepped out, and 
taking his stone, threw it with such 
strength across the Mill loch, that 
it stotted off the brink upon the 
other side, and tumbled over upon 
the grass. “Now,” said he to 
Laurie, “go and throw it back 
again, and we’ll then confess that 
you are too many for us.” 

14 
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Half acentury ago there was not 
in broad Scotland a keener curler 
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than the Ettrick Shepherd. Wher- 


ever curlers meet—when— 


“‘ Whare the ingle’s bleezing 
In Curler's Ha’ sae bein and snug, 
About the board they gather 
Wi' mirth and glee,” 


the Shepherd’s.song to the “Chan- 
nel Stane” is to be heard. It is 
known from the Dan even unto the 


THE CHANNEL 


Beersheba of curling clubs. The 


wild flight of the concluding stanzas 
is the very apotheosis of curling. 


STANE. 


By tar Ertrick SHEPHERD. 


* Of a’ the games that e’er I saw, 
Man, callant, Jaddie, birkie, wean, 
The dearest, far aboon them a’, 
Was aye the witching channel stane. 


Cuorvs. 
“Oh! for the channel stane ! 
The fell gude game, the channel stane! 
There's no a game that e’er I saw, 
Can match auld Scotland's channel stane. 


“I’ve been at bridals unco’ glad, 
Wi' courtin’ lasses wondrous fain, 
But what is a’ the fun I've had, 
Compare it wi’ the channel stane. 
Oh! for, &e. 


“T’ve played at quoiting in my day, 
And maybe I may do’t again, 
But still unto mysel’ I'd say, 
This is no the channel stane. 
Oh! for, &c. 


“ Were I a sprite in yonder sky, 
Never to come back again, 
I'd sweep the moon and starlets by, 
And beat them at the channel stane. 
Oh! for, &e. 


“ We'd boom across the milky way, 
One tee should be the Northern Wain, 
Another bright Orion’s ray, 
A comet for a channel stane! 
Oh! for, &e.” 


Under the title of Horae Scoticae, 
an article appeared in Blackwood s 
Magazine for February, 1820, giving 
an account of a matci between the 
curlers of Lochmaben and those of 
Closeburn. The Ettrick Shepherd 
was a player. The game was thirty- 


one up: and each side had scored 
thirty when the Shepherd’s turn to 
play arrived. His first shot had 
een unsuccessful, and the writer 
of the article says :— 
“He stood over the last in sus- 
pense what to attempt. Nothing 
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could exceed the silent expression 
of triumph which pervaded the 
widening cheeks of the worthy 
Lochmabeners, as they looked 
first at the shot, then at the de- 
fence, and, last of all, at the seem- 
ingly total inefficiency of Hogg. 
Some small wit, too, was floating 
in an undercurrent, and our cham- 
pion was advised by the laird ‘ to 
hog it’ [te., to play a ‘hog’—a 
stone which does not pass the 
hog-score]. ‘ A-weel,’ says the 
Shepherd, ‘hog or no hog, hap- 
weel rap-weel, I'll be down among 
ye, sae tak tent to your taes there.’ 
Upon which, spreading himself out 
into all his breadth, and fastening 
his cramps* into the ice with a 
most ponderous dash, and pour- 
ing all the pith of his nervous 
arm and shoulder into the message, 
down it came full roar upon the 
laird’s last ‘guard,’ fairly upset, 
and after a semicircular revolution 
of a few yards righted and finally 
settled shot. All this was the 
work of an instant—dicto citius— 
and never was a feat in which 
Madame Fortune had at least, as 
the tailor afterwards observed, 
seven-eighths of the merit, 
crowned with so much applause. 
I am certain the very eels were 
amazed. But ‘let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. The stone with 
which our bard’s messenger had 
‘conversed’ having, according to 
certain laws, just received as much 
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impulse as the other had lost, set off 
in a tangent, and, in the most un- 
ceremonious manner imaginable, 
tripped up the laird’s heels. 
‘My certie, lad, ye’ll learn to 
ken a hog the neist time ye 
come to the ice,’ said the exult- 
ing Shepherd, as he eagerly as- 
sisted in reinstating the laird on 
his legs.” 

Curling has quite a poetical lite- 
rature of its own; one which has 
been adorned by the genius of 
many well-known devotees of the 
game, most of whom have now, 
alas! thrown their last stone in 
this world. Let us hope that in 
their spirit-state they are enjoying 
the game with the Shepherd on the 
milky way. 

Notable among these was the 
Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., of 
Ruthwell, who deserves to be 
more widely known than he is. 
He introduced savings banks in 
Scotland ; projected “The Scot- 
tish Cheap Repository,” a series 
of tracts which were among the 
earliest attempts to introduce 
cheap popular literature into the 
country ; established the Dumfries 
Courier newspaper; was a distin- 
guished geologist and antiquary, 
and “one of the purest pbilan- 
thropists that ever breathed ;” 
and, last but not least among bis 
accomplishments, he wrote verses, 
of whose poetical merit the follow- 
ing Curling Song is testimony :— 


A CURLING SONG. 


“ The music o’ the year is hush’d, 

In bonny glen and shaw, man ; 

And winter spreads o'er nature dead, 
A winding-sheet 0’ snaw, man. 

O’er burn and loch the warlock frost 
A crystal brig has laid, man ; 

The wild geese screaming wi’ surprise, 
The ice-bound wave hae fled, man. 





* Sp'ked irons attached to the shoes for securing a foothold. 
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“ Up, Curler! frae your bed sae warm, 

And leave your coaxing wife, man ; 

Gae get your besom. tramps, and stane, 
And join the friendly strife, man: 

For on the water’s face are met, 
Wi’ mony a merry joke, man, 

The tenant and his jolly laird, 
The pastor and his flock, man. 


“ The rink is swept—the tees are marked— 

The bonspiel* is begun, man; 

The ice is true—the stanes are keen— 
Huzza! for glorious fun, man! 

The skips are standin’ at the tee 
To guide the eager game, man! 

Hush! not a word: but mark the broom, 
And tak a steady aim, man. 


“ Here draw a shot; there lay a gnard—. 

And here beside him lie, man! 

Now Jet him feel a gamester’s hand— 
Now in this bosom die, man. 

There fill the port and block the ice ; 
We sit upon the tee, man! 

Now take this inring+ sharp and neat, 
And mak the winner flee, man. 


“ How stands the game? It’s eight for eight! 

Now for the winning shot, man! 

Draw slow and sure and tak your aim— 
T'll sweep you to the spot, man ! 

The stane is thrown, it glides along, 
The besoms ply it in, man; 

Wi’ twistin’ back the player stands, 
And eager breathless grin, man. 


«A moment’s silence, still as death, 
Pervades the anxious thrang, man ; 
Then sudden bursts the victor's shout 
Wi hollas loud and lang, man! 
Triumphant besoms wave in air, 
An’ friendly banters fly, man ; 
Whilst cold and hungry to the inn 
Wi' eager steps they hie, man. 


“ Now fill ae bumper—fill but ane— 

And drink wi’ social glee, man; 

May curlers on life's slippery rink 
Frae cruel rubs be free, man. 

Or should a treacherous bias lead 
Their erring course ajee, man, 

Some friendly inring may they meet 
To guide them to the tee, man.” 





* A match between two districts or ‘‘ provinces.” 


+ An inring or inwick is a shot resembling a losing hazard at billiards, in which the 
player causes his own stone to reach the winning point by rebounding frcm another. 
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Our game is a favourite with Ayrshire curler, whose hand was 
the Scottish clergy. The parson is equally deft with the channel-stane 
a leading member of most village and with the pen. His Scottish 
clubs, and often the most skilful dialect is eminently good, and 
shot” in the village. The author some of his expressions are worthy 
of the following stanzas, the Rev. of a dwelierin the land of Burns :— 
James Muir, of Beith, was an 


CAULD, CAULD FROSTY WEATHER. 


“When chittering' birds, on flichtring? wing, 

About the barn doors mingle, 

And biting frost and cranrench® cauld, 
Drive coofs* around the ingle ; 

Then to the loch the curlers bie, 
Their hearts as light’s a feather. 

And mark the tee wi’ mirth and glee, 
In cauld, cauld frosty weather. 


“ Our buirdly*® leaders down white ice 

Their whinstanes doure® send snooving’, 

And birks and brooms ply hard before 
When oer the hog-score moving; 

Till cheek by jow] within the brough ® 
They r laid ‘side ane anither ; 

Then round the tee we flock wi’ glee 
In cauld, cauld frosty weather. 


“ Wi’ canny hand they neist® play down 

Their stanes o’ glibber’ metal ; 

Yet bunkers" aften send aglee, 
Although they weel did ettle.”” 

‘Now strike! No—draw; come fill the port’ !¢— 
They rvar and cry and blether,™ 

As round the tee we flock wi’ glee 
In cauld, cauld frosty weather.’ 


After several more similar curler’s jovial evening hours, after 
stanzas devoted to a description the “beef and greens,” prover- 
of the points of the game, the song bially known as ‘ Curler’s fare,” 
concludes with a picture of the have been disposed of :— 


“In canty cracks” and sangs and jokes 
The night drives on wi jaffing,'® 
And mony a kittle 7 shot is ta’en 
While we're the toddy quaffing. 


' Shivering. ? Fluttering. 3 Hoar-frost. 

* Coof—‘‘a silly, dastardly fellow; a male who interferes with what is properly the 
department of the female in domestic duties.’”—Jamreson. 

> Stalwart. ® Hard. 7 Gliding smoothly. 

8 The “ brough”’ is the curler’s name for the circle drawn round the tee played at. 

9 Next. '0 Smoother, sharper. 

"A bunker is a hillock or prominence on the ice. 2 Aim. 

13 To ** strike” is to drive out the winning stone of an opponent ; to ‘‘ draw”’ is to play your 
stone so as to lie at a given spot ; and to ‘fill the port” is to block up some channel through 
which an opponent might reach the tee. Ae 

1% Talk confusedly. % Cheerful talk. 16 Chafing. 7 Difficult, 
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Wi heavy heart and laith we part, 
But promise to forgether ;* 

Around the tee, neist morn wi’ glee, 
In cauld, cauld frosty weather.” 


It is a special pride among curlers 
to maintain the maxim, that on the 
ice all men are equal. Peer and 
peasant stand on the same level at 
a curling-match. Both are loyal 
subjects of King Frost, in whose 
dominion caste is unheard of. And 
many friendships have been made 
on the ice between persons who 
would never have met but for their 
devotion to the game. The ninth 
Duke of Hamilton was a keen curler, 
and frequently played with the 
Hamilton club in neighbouring 
matches. The members were, of 
course, all known to him. Once, 
it is said, at a critical point in a 
game, he called out to a Hamilton 
villager, who was about to play the 
decisive shot of the day, “ Now, 
John, this is a shot requiring all the 
dexterity and art you are master of, 
as being one of extreme nicety ; an 
ye break through this narrow port 
aud carry out the winner upon this 
half-inch—your mither shanna want 
meal a’ the winter. I'll send 
her a boll.” John earned the boll 
by catching the ungarded half-inch 
of the enemy’s winner. 

“In the year 17753,” says one 
of the Curling Annuals, “the 
annual spiel (match) between two 
rival parishes in Ayrshire took 
place, headed on the one side by 
the Karl of D and on the other 
by the clergyman of the parish. 
The match was between seven rinks 
a side, the honour of the day 
rested on the seventh rink, the 
skips of which were the Ear] and 
the clergyman. The players had 
counted shot about all day, and 
at last stood 30, 31 being game. 
The next end was the decisive 


one, and the shot lay guarded on 
the Minister’s side. The Earl 
trusted to chance: he played with 
all his force, his stone rode over the 
mass of guards, and lay upon the 
tee, first shot, guarded by his op- 
ponents’ stones. The shot was re- 
ceived with deafening cheers. The 
Minister had next to play—but he 
was told it was no use trying. 

“Let him try,” said the Earl 
ironically, “my shot.” “ Dinna, 
halloo till ye’re out of the wud,” 
cried the Minister’s skip, “I'll 
no alloo him to throw awa’ his 
stane on sic a chance shot as ver 
lordship took. But I'll see what 
he can dae, an’ if he just plays his 
auld ordinar’ I think the game 
will be ours yet. Do ye see this 
stane, sir, aff the ice?—it’s twa yards 
on this side o’ the tee—ye used to 
like a wick weel, and l’ve seen ye tak 
mony sic a ane. Clear the ice, 
my lads, soop clean, an’ gie us fair 
play for the last shot. Tak time, 
sir, now come up to my broom.” 

The Minister’s shot was success- 
ful, and gained the day. The Earl 
was crest-fallen, and exclaimed 
“What the world brought the 
bodie here to-day? I wish he 
had been in his study (the game 
happened on a Saturday), for he 
has played the very —— wi’ us all 
day.” 

“ What's that, my Lord ye’re say- 
ing of me?” quoth the Minister. 

“T was just saying,” said bis 
lordship, “it would have been 
better for us if you had been at 
your books making a sermon for 
to-morrow ?” 

“1 did na come here to-day, my 
Lord, unprepared for to-morrow, 


* Meet again. 
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for I hope I am not like many o’ the 
great folks o’ this world, that trust 
to chance and leave a’ to the the last 
day.” 

We cannot pass over in silence 
the name of one more keen 
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clerical curler—the late Rev. Dr. 
Norman Macleod, whose fame both 
as a pulpit-orator and as a man of 
letters is known to every reader. 
Here is a Curling Song from his 
pen, in good broad Scotch :— 


* A’ nicht it was freezin’, a’ nicht I was sneezin’, 
‘Tak care,’ quo’ the wifie, ‘ gudeman, o’ yer cough ;’ 


‘A fig for the sneezin’ ! 


Hurrah! for the freezin’ ! 


This day we're to play the bonspiel on the loch; 
Then get up my auld leddy, the breakfast get ready, 

For the sun on the snaw-drift’s beginnin’ to blink ; 
Gie me bannocks or brochan, I'm off for the lochan, 

To mak’ the stanes glee to the tee or the rink.” 


Cuorvs. 
“Then hurrah for the curlin’, frae Girvan to Stirlin’ ! 
Hurrah for the lads of the besom-and stane! 
‘Ready, noo!’ ‘ soop it up!’ ‘clap a guard!’ ‘ steady, noo! 
Oh! curlin’ aboon every game stands alane ! 


“ The ice it is splendid, it canna be mended ; 

Like glass ye may glower on't, and shave aff yer beard; 

And see how they gaither, comin’ ower the brown heather : 
The servant and maister, the tenant and laird. 

There's brave Jamie Fairlie, he’s there late and early, 
Better curlers than him or Tam Conn canna be; 

Wi’ the lads frae Kilwinnin’ they'll send the stanes spinnin’, 
Wi a whirr and a curr, till they sib round the tee. 

Then hurrah, &c. 


“It's an unco-like story, that baith Whig and Tory 
Maun aye collieshangie like dogs ower a bane, 
And a’ denominations are wantin’ in patience, 
For nae kirk will thole to let ithers alane; 
But in fine frosty weather, let a’ meet thegither 
Wi a broom in their haun’, and a stane by the tee, 
And then, by my certies! ye'll see how a’ pairties 
Like brithers will love, and like brithers agree. 
Then hurrah, &c.” 


We have not yet spoken of one 
article of the curlers equipment, 
which is a sine gud non in the 
game. We refer to his broom. 
No delicacy of hand would enable 
him to judge with the accuracy 
requisite in a well-played game, 
the exact amount of force neces- 
sary to throw his stone to a certain 
spot on the ice, and no farther. To 
aid him in this he relies on the 
brooms of the rest of the players 
on his own side of the game. A 
dexterous sweeper is often of great 
use to his party, and as often in- 


flicts great damage on his adver- 


saries, The rule on this point, is, 
that the player’s party may sweep 
the ice anywhere from the centre 
line to the tee, and behind it—the 
adverse party are entitled to sweep 
only behind the tee, and in front of 
any of their own stones, when 
moved by another. No one un- 
acquainted with the game can 
imagine the addition that can be 
made to the length of a shot lack- 
ing force by active use of the 
broom, till he hears the excited 
shouts which rise when a laggard 
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stone has to be brought up in this 
way. “Sweep, sweep!” “Gie him 
heels!” “Bring him down;” 
“Polish ;”’ “Kittle him with the 
broom-cow,” and similar ca!]s to acti- 
vity among the sweepers, arise with a 
noise like Babel from the stentorian 
lungs of the player’s skip and his 
comrades, and it is no uncommon 
result to bring the stone a good 
half-dozen yards farther than it 
would otherwise have gone. Once 
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past the tee the stone becomes the 
property of the enemy, so far as 
sweeping is coucerned, and the cry 
is then, “Sweep him away!” 
“Sweep him out!” 

So important a weapon is the 
broom to curlers that they have 
followed the example of the Plan- 
tagenets in adopting it as their 
badge, and of it they have sung in 
not the least melodious of their 
verses ;— 


“O! sweet is the broom in its tassell’d gold 

On the mossy bauvk and brae ; 

Where the lintie’s love-lilt saftly blends 
Wi the blackbird’s meltin’ lay : 

But the buskit broom in the winter-tide 
Has a greater charm to me, 

When soopin’ the rink that the laggard stane 
May rest by the magic tee!” 


The custom of “busking” or 
decorating the brooms used in the 
game on occasions of importance is 


again referred to in the following 
lines from “ Winter’s Wreath :””— 


“Winter! we hail thy steps. our brooms are braided 
Brighter than those that late the summer wore.” 


Once in each year, when weather 
permits, the Royal Caledonian Curl- 
ing Club, which we observe from its 
latest Annual now consists of 441 
local societies scattered over the 
country, and which has branches as 
far distant as Canada and Russia, 
holds its national match or bonspiel 
at its pond at Carsebreck, near 
Stirling, a spot almost unknown to 
benighted tourists, but dear as his 
“little native home ” to the curler. 
There, on the curling gala day, the 
“ pick and wale” of Scottish curlers 
assemble, the contest being between 
the players of the north and those 
of the south of the River Forth. 
Soon after dawn, special trains 
arriving in rapid succession change 
the desolate and cheerless moorland 
lake into a scene of strange anima- 
tion. Kilted Highlanders, from 
hyperborean districts, whose names 
none but Gaelic scholars may essay 
to pronounce; limbs of the law 


from Edinburgh ; purse-proud 
Glasgow “bodies,” whose names 
are “good at the Bank” though 
their owners may have difficulty in 
spelling or writing them; every 
curler who can, is at Carsebreck. 
Curling friendships of previous 
years are renewed. Mysterious 
performances are effected with 
articles strongly resembling drink- 
ing-flasks, though charity forbids us 
to suppose that the national vice is 
indulged in at so early an hour of 
the day. Confusion reigns till 
noon ; then, at a signal given by a 
cannon-shot from beside the tent, 
the several groups fall into “rinks,” 
and the day’s game immediately 
commences, the roar of the curling- 
stones for a time overpowering the 
roar of voices. The game continues 
till a similar signal at three o’clock 
declares that time is up, and the 
enthusiastic players crowd roundthe 
markers to ascertain the result ; 
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which is received, whatever it may 
be, with hearty cheers from all. In 
an hour afterwards Carsebreck is 
again a mountain solitude, and the 
moonlight whitens the silent slopes 
of Benvdirlich. Sie Scoti, alii non 
acque felices. 

How truly national the sport of 
curling is in Scotland ; how keenly 
it is pursued by all classes; how 
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hearty is the goodwill towards one 
another exhibited by the brethren 
of the broom; and how much kind- 
liness and charity are promoted by 
meetings under the banner of King 
Frost, we shall leave our readers to 
gather from the verses we have 
quoted and the anecdotes we have 
gathered for their amusement. 


Tuere are graceful forms around us, 
Passing swiftly trom our sight; 

And the unseen wings are rustling, 
Ere they plume themselves for flight; 
Eyes, whose holy fires are kindled 
At no flame of mortal birth : 

Lips, whose utterances are tuneful 
With a music not of earth. 


Pale hands working, never weary, 
Patient hearts of sterling gold: 

Calm white brows, so still and placid, 
That we rashly term them cold, 
Drvoping shoulders. carrying meekly, 
Daily cross, of heaviest weight: 
Duily, like the Master, giving 

Deeds of love for causeless hate. 


And they walk unknown among us, 

Oft, through paths of toil and pain, 
Keeping still the pure robes round them, 
All unsviled by earthly stain : 

Yet we let them pass unheeded, 

With no word of help or praise, 

Only conscious of their brightness 

As they vanish from our gaze. 


Only see the radiant white wings, 

As they soar into the skies ; 

Learn too late that we have harboured 
Heaven's own angels in disguise. 
Then, in bitter; vain contrition, 

Our own sightlessness condemn 

Own, with tears, we were not worthy, 
To have kissed their garment’s hem. 


Oh! for clearer, truer vision, 
Oh! for loving hands to clasp 

In our own, those hands celestial, 
Ere they vanish from our grasp : 
Oh! to catch the fal'ing mantle, 
As they wing their flight above, 
Catch with it their patient spirit, 
And their meek unwearying love. 
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LAW OF PROCEDURE. 


Ir is scarcely supposable that in 
the time of the existing generation 
the mode of procedure, civil and 
criminal, in the United Kingdom 
will be reduced to uniformity. The 
English Judicature Act, with its 
fusion of law and equity, is an ap- 
proach to the civil mode of pro- 
ceeding in Scotland, but whether or 
not it may lead ultimately to an 
amalgamation of the northern and 
southern adjective laws is a matter 
of doubt. As far as civil procedure 
is concerned the consequences of a 
difference of system are not so 
fatal as in other branches of juris- 
prudence; but surely it may be 
talked of by generations yet unborn, 
that in a community, boasting of 
its extreme civilization, in a terri- 
tory not the size of almost the 
smallest provinces of the Roman 
empire, there never existed a code 
of legislation, a uniform mode of 
procedure, or a systematized means 
of justice; that in one portion of 
the country civil law prevailed, 
that in another portion civil and 
common law operated in an un- 
equal degree. Roman legislation 
was diffused and felt through all 
the conquered provinces of the 
empire — through Spain, Italy, 
Britain, Gaul — through the pro- 
vinces protected by the Rhine and 
the Danube; through Greece, 
through Asia Minor, Syria, Phe- 
nicia, and Palestine, Egypt, Africa, 
and the whole extent of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. An empire .above 
2,000 miles in breadth, above 3,000 
miles in length, and containing 
above 1,600,000 square miles of 
fertile land; that in this empire 
law should have been consolidated 
and codified, its principles operating 


and controlling through varied 
peoples, amid different nations, 
and yet,in our limited region of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in a 
period of refined civilization, there 
is nothing like a simplicity of code 
—a uniformity of procedure. 

In the early part of an autumn, 
some few years ago, I was medi- 
tating where a professional vacation 
was to be spent, and in the momen- 
tary independence of freedom from 
toil I was suggesting to myself a 
month or so of variety in, to me, 
unknown regions, when I was ap- 
prised of the presence in my 
chambers of two inquiring indivi- 
duals asking if I were the person 
named in a document then pre- 
sented to me. On looking at the 
missive 1 affirmatively answered ; 
then I was told they were of the 
detective police force of the city of 
Dublin, but as I was not cognizant 
of the commission of any crime 
that entailed on me their superin- 
tendence, I somewhat anxiously 
read the missive. “By virtue of 
letters of diligence raised at the 
instance of Her Majesty’s Advocate 
for Her Majesty's interest against 
Peter Smith,” I was requested “‘ to 
compeer before the Lords Justice, 
General Justice Clerk, and Com- 
missioners of Justiciary, to be 
holden by them within the Criminal 
Court-house of Glasgow upon the 
— day of in the hour of cause 
—half-past eight o’clock in the fore- 
noon—there to bear leal and sooth- 
fast wifnessing in so far as you 
know or shall be asked of you 
anent the accused’s guilt of the 
crime mentioned in the said letters 
of diligence.” 

Involuntarily I felt compelled to 
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yield to the missive a ready obe- 
dience. But what did I know of 
Peter Smith? Till I read the 
summons I of him knew nothing. 
He might have been a model of 
virtue —- he might have been the 
greatest rogue unhung. But all at 
once there arose a faint memory of 
having given an opinion, some time 
previously, as tothe validity of amar- 
riage contract, and so it was that in 
reference to this I was wanted in 
the city of Glasgow. Smith was 
an uxorious man, he had united 
himself in the bonds of true ma- 
trimony in the Celtic county of 
Donegal to a young Irishwoman 
professing Episcopalian sympathies, 
and his migrations landing him on 
the banks of the Clyde, in the un- 
romantic town of Greenock, he 
went through another ceremony of 
marriage with a Scottish Lowlander 
professing the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Smith was basking in the charms 
of the latter lady, when the appari- 
tion of Mrs. Smith number one 
somewhat disturbed his equanimity. 
To a bachelor it may appear a 
selfish proceeding, but, at the in- 
stance of his first love, Smith was 
brought under the notice of the 
procurator fiscal. This is a fune- 
tionary in Scotland who is put in 
motion by information made to him 
that a supposed crime has been 
committed, and that a certain per- 
son has become amenable to the 
iaw. His duty then is to make 
immediate inquiry, and if a person 
be suspected, the procurator applies 
to the sheriff for a warrant for his 
arrest; if apprehended he is taken 
before the sheriff for examination, 
and then what is called the declara- 
tion istaken, which is the statement 
made by the accused in answer to 
questions put by the sheriff. 

The apprehended person is told 
he need not speak unless he like ; 
but in the presence of the sheriff 
he is asked, by him or the procu- 
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rator fiscal, the questions which 
seem material, and his answers are 
taken down and are used against 
him on his trial. If the grounds 
be sufficient he is at once com- 
mitted, but the ordinary course is 
to commit him for further examina- 
tion. The procurator fiscal then 
takes what is called a precognition, 
that is, he examines the witnesses 
privately, in the absence of the pri- 
soner, who sign their statements ; 
and this precognition he sends to 
the Crown agent of the advocate 
depute of the district, the re- 
presentative of the Lord Advocate, 
and with him rests whether the 
accused shall be committed until 
liberated in due form of law, or 
whether any further proceedings 
should be taken. If the crime be 
trifling, it is tried before the sheriff, 
and the procurator fiscal prose- 
cutes; if serious, the prisoner is 
tried before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary. The office of procurator 
fiscal is something like that of 
crown solicitor in Jreland, but in 
England there is no analogous offi- 
cial. There the evidence of alleged 
criminality is taken down by the 
clerk of the magistrates, and they 
direct the proceedings. Now Smith's 
crime was of the serious kind, he 
was accused of bigamy; and so to 
the High Court of Justiciary he 
was assigned. 

Still, what had I to do with 
Smith? I had never seen him in 
the flesh, had never spent with him 
an hour withal, had never cast eyes 
on Mrs. Smith number one or 
number two, and therefore with 
them could have no special sympa- 
thies, and yet I was required by 
stern justice “to bear leal and 
soothfast witnessing.” Was I then 
to be a moral or social reformer 
and testify against his Mormon 
proclivities? What had I to say 
against this Blue Beard, even if he 
had married ladies bearing the 
names of all the primitive colours 
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(the name of the one being White, 
and .of the other Yellowlees) ? was 
it my duty to restrain his prava 
ardor, or aid in placing him in a 
pillory? Might it not be supposed 
Smith was sufficiently punished by 
having given two ladies claims on 
him, or was it to be suggested that 
married life was so delicious that 
it was envious bachelorhood which 
would not. tolerate this Edenick 
pleasure ? 

To get married is, however, one 
thing, to be examined as a witness 
as to the validity of the marriage 
contract is another thing ; and it was 
in this latter capacity I was required 
to be before the Commissioners of 
Justiciary in the Court-house of 
Glasgow in the hour of cause. For 
owing to the varieties of judicature, 
owing to the intricacies of legisla- 
tion on the law of marriage in dif- 
ferent countries, when any question 
arises as to the validity of a mar- 
riage in a foreign country, it becomes 
essential to prove, as a matter of 
fact, that the ceremony was duly 
had according to the law of the 
country in which it was celebrated ; 
and to prove this law a witness or 
witnesses must be examined, sup- 
posed to be conversant with the 
subject, and to testify that the 
ceremony so had was in accordance 
with the law of the country in which 
it was celebrated. ‘The English 
and Irish law on the subject is the 
creature of statute, the Scotch law 
originates with and is in accord- 
ance with the civil law of conti- 
nental Europe. In Scotland a mere 
consent of the parties before wit- 
nesses, followed by cohabitation, to 
take each other as husband and wife, 
is all that is necessary to constitute 
the marriage ; whereas in England 
and Ireland, notices, residence, and 
other formalities prescribed by sta- 
tute must be gone through. Smith’s 
Irish marriage was, in my opinion, 
perfectly valid, and the Scotch 
ceremony was, of course, to be 
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established by other evidence than 
mine. 

On arriving at the Court-house, 
I found by a placard hanging at the 
entrance the names of the prisoners 
who were on that day to be tried, 
and, amid others, the name of Peter 
Smith. So, addressing myself to 
an official, I ascertained that it was 
the practice to have all the wit- 
nesses called in each case before 
the trial takes place in court; and 
having complied with this requi- 
site by answering to my name, I 
was then infurmed no witness could 
now leave the precinets of the 
Court-house till the case was heard. 
This is a great advantage in Scotch 
procedure, because it gets rid of all 
that delay in producing witnesses 
in court which one daily sees in 
criminal tribunals in England or 
Ireland, but it has the disadvantage 
that the witnesses are all shut up in 
a room until the prisoner is ar- 
raigned, and they, therefore, have 
not the choice of their company. 
But it has this additional advan- 
tage that one witness is called and 
examined in court in the absence of 
the other witnesses, and therefore 
does not know what testimony 
another witness has given, and 
thus there can be no tampering 
with or modifying of evidence. 
However, I mildly suggested to the 
official that 1 did not come within 
the ordinary rule as to witnesses, as 
my evidence rested on law not on 
facts. In this view he concurred, 
and I was allowed to wander up and 
down Glasgow Green for about an 
hour. 

What changes time effects! I 
was old enough to remember the 
days when the Green was the scene 
of Re‘orm gatherings and of De- 
mocratic utterances ; when the 
accomplished Sir D. K, Sandford, 
then a Professor, was wont, in sil- 
very tones, to exclaim, “ The Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill;”” when Radicals of the ex- 
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treme type there denounced the 
Crown and the Lords; and when 
trade processions commingled, vow- 
ing destruction to all quiet move- 
ments. Now it is the resting-place 
for wearied workers to and from 
their daily toil, and accordingly I 
availed myself of its resources to 
occupy the interval allowed me. 
J returned within the specified time, 
and was startled to hear an an- 
nouncement in one of the Court- 
house pas-ages that the witnesses 
in Smith’s case might leave, as their 
further attendance was not required. 
What had happened? Had Smith 
been tried and sentenced? Had I 
been called and declared contuma- 
cous for not attending? Were my 
valuable services lost? What ca- 
lamity had happened the man who 
did not imitate Joseph? Sudden 
thoughts of this kind flashed across 
my mind, till suspense was ended 
by an official telling me Smith had 
pleaded guilty. 

He was, therefore, sentenced and 
imprisoned without aid or conni- 
vance of mine, and on the termina- 


_ tion of his imprisonment I had but 


the one hope that Smith might 
return to his true and lawful.wife, a 
wiser and a better man. Before 
parting with Smith’s accusation, it 
may be mentioned that the law of 
Western Europe before the Council 
of Trent as to marriage was, that 
the mutual consent of competent 
persons to take each other for hus- 
band and wife was the sole conside- 
ration necessary to constitute true 
matrimony. But clandestine mar- 
riages having becomevery numerous, 
that Council interfered to prevent 
their further increase, and so was 
required the presence of a priest at 
the ceremony. In England this 
was enjoined by the Marriage Act 
of Lord Hardwick in the reign of 
George the Second, but up to 
that period it was believed the 
Jaw was in England and _ Ire- 
land as it still is in Scotland, that 
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a contract by present words or a 
contract to marry in futuro, followed 
by cohabitation, was sufficient to 
constitute the ceremony of mar- 
riage, and it was not necessary. to 
have any religious ceremony per- 
f rmed in a church before witnesses. 
The law, however, in England and 
Ireland was decided to require the 
presence of a priest in holy orders 
at the ceremony by a celebrated 
case of Regina v. Millis in the 
House of Lords. 

The conduct of a criminal trial 
in Scotland is more impressive than 
in England or Ireland. The judge 
himself swears the witnesses, and 
the oath so administered is not the 
stereotyped—* The evidence which 
you shall give on this trial shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth,” but an appeal 
more solemn in its phraseology— 
“As you will answer to God at the 
dread day of judgment you will 
speak the truth,” &c. The bully- 
ing of witnesses, again, is not 
practised in Scotland as at the Old 
Bailey or other familiar localities, 
but a quiet style of questioning is 
resorted to and the truth eviscerated 
in @ more unimpassioned manner. 
The jury consists of fifteen, the ma- 
jority of whom decide the case; 
not as in England or Ireland the 
magic number of twelve, who, be- 
sides, must be unanimous. Again, 
in Scotland the verdict is not 
“ Guilty, or Not Guilty,” the accu- 
sation against the prisoner may be 
declared to be “‘ Not Proven.” The 
origin of this is interesting; the 
old form in Scotland for “ Guilty” 
was ‘‘Culpable or convict,” and for 
“ Not Guilty ” was “Clean, or free 
and innocent,” which was the form 
of verdict down to the seventeenth 
century. It then was ascertained 
that juries dealt with the case as 
though they were the expounders of 
the law, not judges of the evidence, 
and acquitted prisoners on the 
ground that the charge in the in- 
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dictment did not constitute a legal 
offence, instead of simply applying 
themselves to the questions of fact 
brought before them. Thereupon 
it became necessary in drawing in- 
dictments to set out the entire facts, 
which being done, the court pro- 
nounced what is termed an interlo- 
cutor as to its relevancy, that is, the 
court pronounced on the sufficiency 
of the indictment in point of law, 
as constituting the legal offence 
intended to be proved. Ip England 
this formerly was tested by what is 
known as a demurrer. The rele- 
vancy being thus established, it was 
then referred to the judge to ascer- 
tain the facts and find them proven 
or not proven. But the judges 
then did what the juries were 
blamed for doing, namely, going 
beyond their jurisdiction: they di- 
rected the juries to bring in special 
verdicts, finding as proven circum- 
stances that were alleged, and then 
the judges decided if the circum- 
stances so found established the 
charge. In fact, the judges drew 
the inferences from the circum- 
stances, which should have been 
the peculiar privilege of the juries. 
Thus there came to be given ver- 
dicts of “Cleared” and “ Not Guilty,” 
in respect of no probation, and in 
respect of presumptions, the pri- 
soner was remitted to the court, 
and hence “Proven” and ‘* Not 
Proven” became the established 
forms. Mr. Forsyth, M.P., in his 
“ Collected Essays,” p. 57, mentions 
the case of one Marian Lawson, 
tried for child-murder in 1662, when 
the verdict was as above, ‘ Not 
Guilty in respect of no probation,” 
and yet by reason of remitting the 
case to the judges, the court sen- 
tenced her to be whipped through 
the High Street of Edinburgh, and 
then banished, for an offence of 
which she was by the jury acquitted. 
In 1726, it appears, on the occasion 
of a trial, the jury, for the first time, 
returned “ Not Guilty,” and about 
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the same period, on a trial for the 
murder of the then Earl of Strath- 
more, the jury returned a verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” The legal effect, 
however, of “ Not Proven ” is the 
same as that of “ Not Guilty,” as the 
accused person cannot again be 
tried. 

The objection to the verdict of 
“ Not Guilty,” is, that jurymen feel 
coerced in many cases to sign such 
a finding because of a defect of evi- 
dence or a technicality, and this, 
too, when they are satisfied that the 
accused person was in fact the per- 
petrator of the offence ; and it has 
been argued that this feeling is a 
mistaken one, because “ Not Guilty” 
implies no more than that the legal 
evidence is not sufficient to con- 
vict the prisoner. However, the 
Scotch people have evaded any such 
scruples by the finding of “ Not 
Proven,” which simply intimates 
that whether the prisoner be guilty 
or innocent, the evidence as to the 
complicity in his crime is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the conscience of 
the jurors. 

But a reasonable objection to 
“Not Proven,” is, that it throws 
suspicion on the accused, it has the 
effect. of injuring him; whereas if 
the evidence against him be insuffi- 
cient to prove guilt, the presump- 
tion of law being in favour of 
innocence, the accused person is 
entitled to be acquitted. However, 
a notion once taking possession of 
the Scotch mind is not readily dis- 
placed, and the Scotch people are 
unanimous on the point that their 
procedure is the better system. We 
have mentioned that the procurator 
fiscal is the official in Scotland who 
first intervenes in a criminal trial. 
In the counties he is appointed by 
the sheriff, in the boroughs he is 
appointed by the Town Council, 
but he acts under the direction of 
the Lord Advocate. After the pro- 
curator fiscal has examined wit- 
nesses, which examination is, as we 
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have said, taken privately, he for- 
wards the examination to the Agent 
for the Crown; from him it is sent 
to the Deputy of the Lord Advocate 
of the district where the crime has 
been committed. Then the prisoner 
is indicted and tried according to 
the magnitude of the offence, either 
in the High Court of Justiciary or 
in the Sheriff's Court. 

The system of having all prose- 
cutions undertaken by public legal 
functionaries is analogous to the 
system pursued in Ireland under 
the Attorney-General, by the Crown 
Counsel, with Sessional and Assizes 
Crown Solicitors. In England and 
Wales the system has not been 
adopted, and the Public Prosecutor 
in England, in 1873, appeared in 
only 168 cases, these being chiefly 
offences against the coinage, and in 
32 other cases, whereas the private 
prosecutions amounted to 13,461. 
A tolerably just conclusion has been 
reached as to the superiority. of the 
Trish system over the English in 
this, that out of 4,875 persons ap- 
prehended in Ireland for crime, 
1,194 were discharged for want of 
evidence or want of prosecutors ; 
whereas in England and Wales, out 
of the same number apprehended, 
1,462 were discharged for want of 
evidence or want of prosecutors. 
Twenty-four per cent. in the former, 
thirty in the latter. 

This is, in truth, one of the 
strongest arguments on which the 
appointment of a Public Prosecutor 
is rested for England and Wales. 
This appointment was recommended 
by a Royal Commission in 1844, 
by a Parliamentary Committee in 
1856, and in 1870 and in 1878 a 
Bill was introduced by the Govern- 
ment on the subject, but it fell 
through. Ina speech of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s on the subject, on the 19th 
of June, 1872, he says—“ that it 
was really a disgrace, and he used 
the word advisedly, that England 
was the only country in the world 
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where prosecutions for crime should 
be mostly left at the mercy of pri- 
vate individuals, who might or 
might not proceed with them as 
they thought fit. Lord Campbell, 
before a Committee in 1855, speci- 
fied as the grievance—“ at present 
there is this great evil from the 
want of a Public Prosecutor in 
England, that the criminal law is 
often most shamefully perverted to 
mere private purposes.” 

Another distinction in Criminal 
Procedure is, that in Scotland there 
are no coroner's inquests, so that, in 
case of murder, the inquiry into 
sudden death must be carried on 
by the procurator fiscal, whereas in 
England and Wales and Ireland the 
coroners’ inquests become of some 
importance. They prevent anything 
like acompromise of a felony This, 
no doubt, was the origin of their 
institution, which dates before 
Magna Charta; but it must be ad- 
mitted the mode of holding inquests 
in many cases defeats justice. In 
Ireland a practice had grown up of 
having the accused person, who had 
been committed by a magistrate, 
brought before the Coroner's Court 
on a request from that official. But 
now, whenever a case of sudden 
death is taken up by the Crown 
authorities, the prisoner will not be 
produced at the inquest unless by 
coercion of a writ of Habeas Corpus 
issued for that purpose. This, in 
fact, is adopting the Scotch pro- 
cedure; for, by the operation of its 
system of Procurators, the office of 
Coroner has there ceased to exist; 
though we believe it is to Scotland 
we owe the vulgarism “ crowner's 
quest.” In Scotland, again, the 
prisoner has a great advantage in 
this, that the names of the wit- 
nesses and of the jury are furnished 
to him fifteen days before the trial ; 
and whereas in England and Ireland 
a witness may be produced at the 
trial, even during its procedure, of 
whom the prisoner may know no- 
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thing, in Scotland this cannct be 
done, no matter how important that 
untaken evidence may be. In Eng- 
land and Ireland, however, in cases 
of high treason, the accused is en- 
titled to a list of the witnesses and 
of the jury, and practically this 
advantage is conferred by statute, 
enacting that copies of the deposi- 
tions on which a prisoner has been 
committed may be supplied to an 
accused person on payment for same 
of asum not exceeding three half- 
pence for a folio of ninety words, so 
that, in point of fact, the result is 
much the same in the three coun- 
tries in this respect. There are 
other differences in the criminal 
procedure of the United Kingdom 
with which we cannot now deal. 
For instance, there is no such thing 
as a grand jury in Scotland, and 
perhaps the uselessness of this tri- 
bunal in England and Ireland, at 
least for criminal purposes, is being 
recognized. It is not, however, to 


be forgotten that a grand jury is a 


sort of protection to an accused 
person, as he cannot be sent before 
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a petty jury before his case has been 
canvassed and a bill found against 
him. 

The inconsistencies of the juris- 
prudence of the United Kingdom 
have been often alluded to; men 
like Lord Brougham, in his speeches 
on law reform, have commented 
on the spectacle: judges before 
whom questions arise as to its com- 
plexity, have spoken of it; writers 
on the science of law have dwelt 
upon it; and yet there still remains 
a law for the North, another law for 
the South. We cannot further 
specify instances, but a striking 
illustration of inconsistency is fur- 
nished by the law of marriage to 
which we have referred. A man 
may be legitimate heir in Scotland 
to an estate, though his father and 
mother did not intermarry till after 
his birth ; in England and Ireland, 
the same man cannot inherit a rood. 
Again, till recently, an entail in 
Scotland could be broken only by 
Act of Parliament ; in England and 
Ireland this may be effected by the 
shortest of deeds. 

W.H FE. 









In the palmy days of ancient 
Greece, the granting of a public 
statue to any citizen was an affair 
managed with so much scrupulosity 
as to bring it within the range of a 
sort of religious duty. This en- 
thusiasm towards heroes acted as 
an effectual preventive to the wor- 
ship of mere fantastic greatness. 
We can, by no difficult effort of 
the imagination, picture to our- 
selves the joyful assent which would 
beam from the intelligent brow of 
the Athenian who should be told 
that one occupying the same posi- 
tion in Greek as Grattan holds in 
our national annals, and in the 
history of that great art of oratory 
in Ireland, was to have a marble 
effigy erected to his memory. The 
statue, therefore, of the illustrious 
Irish orator and patriot unveiled 
last month in Dublin, in sight of 
the old House of Commons, the 
scene of some of Grattan’s earliest 
triumphs, comes as a recognition of 
real merit, strictly under the good 
old rule—“ Honour to whom honour 
is due.” 

Dublin, however, has, by right, a 
large share of pride in the great 
orator, as not only was he born in 
the Irish metropolis, but his father 
had been for many years recorder 
of and member for the city. The 
date of Grattan’s birth was some- 
where about half a century before 
the rebellion of 1798, as appears 
from the following entry in the 
baptismal registry of St. John’s 
church, Fishamble Street: “ Henry, 
son of James and Mary Grattan, 
8rd of July, 1746.” Through the 
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maternal line he was connected 
with the Marlays, a very ancient 
family of French extraction (De 
Merly) which came over to Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror. 
Henry Grattan successively went 
to two of the most celebrated, in 
those days, of the Dublin schools, 
namely, Mr. Ball’s in Great Ship 
Street, and Mr. Young’s in Abbey 
Street. Amongst some notables 
attending these schools were Lord 
Clare, the great Irish Chancellor, 
and Mr. Canning, uncle to the 
celebrated George Canning. In 
1763 Grattan entered the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, where he formed 
the acquaintance, with other cele- 
brities, of Speaker Foster and 
Lord Clare, and highly distin- 
guished himself, like Fitzgibbon, 
at college. In 1767 he went to 
London, and was entered, in Mi- 
chaelmas Term, as student of the 
Middle Temple. If the fires of 
revolution were slumbering in Ire- 
land, Mr. Grattan took up his resi- 
dence in London at a time when 
political excitement was at its 
height—a fact which served to 
elicit the colossal powers which he 
afterwards displayed on the theatre 
of Irish politics. 

Many proud memories, domestic, 
social, and constitutional,twine them- 
selves round Grattan’s life, but these 
we pass over, as at present we are 
concerned only with the traits of 
his eloquence, and those of other 
orators who, about the same period, 
pour a golden stream of lustre 
around the Emerald Isle. Majes- 
tically eminent in this grand con- 
15 
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stellation stands forth Henry Grat- 
tan, a star, with his friend Flood, of 
the first magnitude. The eloquence 
of Grattan falls but little short of 
actual perfection. Slightly tinged 
with the exaggerated faults of Lrish 
rhetoric, his oratory has won the 
imprimatur of men who have tested 
it by the severest critical rules. In 
terseness and epigram he surpasses 
even many who, after prolonged 
recension, have committed their 
writings to print: and in the dis- 
tinctive marks of true eloquence, 
far excels any speaker of any age, 
Demosthenes excepted. The mighty 
Greek he seems to have proposed 
as his model, though, perhaps, he 
was less wordy. The absence of 
verbgsity is a striking peculiarity, 
remembering the vigour of his 
imagination, in Grattan’s orations, 
delivered, too, as they were, under 
the impulse of high and just excite- 
ment. He invariably said the right 
word in the right place, and that 
word was winged forth and left by 
its own inherent force to strike the 
mind of others. Thus his language 
was 80 suitable, so adequate for the 
enunciation of the idea intended 
that, springing forth in solitary 
grandeur, it scorned the aid of 
those expletives which, too often, 
are the disguise of imbecility of 
style. The practical effect of all 
this was to impart a singular point- 
edness to all his periods, which 
arrayed them in the semblance of 
a collection of profound political 
aphorisms; though, occasionally, 
there was an apparent disconnect- 
edness in the sentences which illus- 
trates the risk of adhering too ex- 
clusively to any particular form of 
diction. 

After all, however, Vitiis nemo sine 
nascitur,and we cannot therefore, ex- 
pect to find faultlessness in Grattan 
any more than other beings of 
mortal mould. But making due 
allowance for minor blemishes, we 
believe, as already stated, that his 
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oratory approximated closely to per- 
fection. His fancy was rich and 
lively, but ever under control of 
the intellect—his feelings were 
strong, frequently tumultuous and 
enthusiastic, and yet the chain of 
argument was preserved through- 
out, even in the midst of perfect 
torrents of declamation. Diffi- 
culties which would damp the ener- 
gies of most orators only infused 
into him fresh nerve, as he always 
thoroughly mastered the details of 
every question on which he spoke 
in public. Endowed with a rare 
combination of powers, including a 
most telling countenance, and with 
that keen moral discernment and 
sense of compassion which recoil so 
vehemently from slavery and op- 
pression, and sigh so deeply for the 
freedom of nations, it is not by any 
means surprising that Henry Grat- 
tan discovered in the circumstances 
of Ireland a theme calculated to stir 
the current of his soul into the crest 
of an agitated wave. Being likewise 
a true-born son of the soil, and em- 
ploying that method of oratory so 
congenial to popular taste in his 
own land, his eloquence touched a 
silver cord in every breast, and 
made the heart of Old Ireland 
vibrate with sweet concord. Even 
a dull and servile senate, Gralitan’s 
signal powers momentarily gal- 
vanized with love of liberty; 
while, single-handed, by pure 
genius, venting itself in bursts of 
indignant eloquence, he achieved, 
without clash of arms, one of the 
most remarkable political revolu- 
tions recorded in history. 

One quality in Grattan’s oratory 
remains to be mentioned, its sar- 
casm, in which he was a great pro- 
ficient. His satirical powers must 
not be thought coarse at a time 
when outrageous personalities were 
freely indulged in and permitted in 
the Irish House of Commons. His 
philippic on Flood and that on Corry 
are well known; the latter, more 
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especially, must always beaccounted 
a most brilliant instance of rhetorical 
invective. If, however, asked to 
specify his ablest speech, we would 
name the first on Irish Rights, 
which, taken in its entirety, we be- 
lieve has never been surpassed. 
Next to this we should be inclined 
to rank the speech delivered, to- 
wards the close of his life, in the 
British Parliament, on the motion 
of war with France. His denuncia- 
tion of the Napoleonic policy is, 
to our mind, extremely fine, and he 
closed his speech with this thrilling 
and, so far as the year 1875 is con- 
cerned, prophetic—sentence : “‘ The 
name you (Englishmen) have es- 
tablished, the deeds you have 
achieved, and the part you have 
sustained, preclude you from a 
second place among nations; and 
when you cease to be the first 
you are nothing.” 

The statue now erected on College 
Green, Dublin, and unveiled on the 
Festival of the Epiphany, thus re- 
vives brightly the recollection of one 
associated with the most noticeable 
period in the annals of Ireland. 
The sculptor’s work will give the 
busy citizen and tourist reason to be- 
stow a passing thought upon Henry 
Grattan, but his name will for ever 
glitter on history’s page with un- 
dimmed brightness. We must not, 
however, forget that this is not the 
initiatory honour shown by his 
countrymen to Grattan. Ireland 
had already, with princely muni- 
ficence, testified appreciation of his 
worth and services, and Grattan, 
though made to feel, like many 
others who have exerted all their 
energy to benefit their country, 
the insecurity of popular favour, 
yet his fall in public esteem, if such 
it can be called, was only of short 
duration, as the fickle multitude 
speedily discovered their mistake, 
aud as quickly made honourable 
amends. ‘This was only as it ought to 
be, where one like Henry Grattan 
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was concerned, for it is impossible to 
think too highly of a man so gifted 
and so high-minded. An eminent 
authority, Sir James Mackintosh, in 
describing the great Irish orator’s 
character adopts the portraiture of 
a Latin historian—Vitd innocentis- 
simus, ingenio florentissimus, pro- 
posito fortissimus. In a _ word, 
Henry Grattan was the ablest of 
orators, the purest of patriots, and 
the best of men. 

But while the star of Grattan’s 
eloquence shone conspicuously in 
the sky of Ireland’s hope, there 
were other luminaries which emitted 
scarcely less splendour, and may be 
called his “ satellites.” First in this 
aggregate of splendour is the cele- 
brated Henry Flood, a man of 
transcendent talents and varied 
accomplishments. His early ac- 
cession to a wealthy independence 
enabled him to devote his leisure 
hours to the study of his favourite 
art. He quickly attracted notice, 
so that his oratorical effusions in the 
Irish Parliament soon elevated him 
to a pinnacle of fame. Flood pos- 
sessed a ready command of language, 
and considerable skill in the mar- 
shalling of facts. He was quite an 
adept in political casuistry and 
senatorial tactics generally, while 
gifted with reasoning faculties 
which combined vigour with in- 
genuity. His eloquence doubtless 
lacked those coruscations of genius 
and flights of fancy which illu- 
minate the speeches of Curran, or, 
more recently, of Sheil and White- 
side; and yet they could not be 
styled either prosaic or tame. At 
a time when vituperative language 
was freely uttered by public men, 
and sometimes subsequent to the 
debate settled by an appeal other 
than the tongue, we find Flood 
resorting to a rough-hewn sarcasm 
which invariably crusbed an ad- 
versary. The sword of ridicule was 
not, however wielded by him with 
supremacy ; a3 he had in Henry 
15—2 
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Grattan, his junior, an antagonist 
competent to wrench the palm 
from his grasp. Flood’s success 
as a speaker was greatly enhanced 
by nature’s liberality, as he was 
favoured with an imposing figure 
and a good voice, added to which 
theatrical skill contributed to deck 
his eloquence with the ornaments 
of studied gesture and intonation. 
Latterly, like Curran, he parted 
with the eloquence of his earlier 
years, owing probably, in the first 
instance, to the decline of his re- 
putation on the acceptance of office 
under the Crown; and to the grow- 
ing effulgence of Grattan’s genius. 
If, however, we are to judge a 
rhetorician by his best instead of 
his worst efforts, Flood must always 
rank as a first-rate public speaker, 
fluent, dignified, and effective. 

Another star was Edmund Burke; 
but, alike in the kind and degree of 
his light, he stands by himself, 
though he scarcely deserves the 
name of orator, as we apply it to 
Grattan. It was not that Burke 
was destitute of the elements of 
eloquence, as technically under- 
stood, but his House of Commons 
harangues were really spoken dis- 
sertations. Now and then, when 
strongly excited by a momentous 
issue, he would rouse up into an 
oratorical elevation, and utter words 
which dazzled an audience, and sent 
a vibratory shock into the core of 
every heart; yet this was the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Hence 
this great man, the unapproachable 
political philosopher, frequently ad- 
dressed empty benches. As Gold- 
smith said of him, he— 


“Too deep for his hearers, still went 
On refining, 
And thought of convincing, while 
they thought of dining.” 


To enhance his shortcomings his 
yoice was bad, his gestures worse, 
while his imperious tone and man- 
ner, the legitimate consequence of 
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felt. mental fibre, was not likely to 
pom an independent assembly 
ike the British House of Commons. 
And yet how much gigantic power 
is displayed in Burke’s speeches 
and writings generaily—the ex- 
tensive erudition properly applied 
to the subject in hand, the wide 
and lofty principles enuuciated, 
the caution and moderation which 
adopt experience as guide, the 
horror of dealing in mere guess- 
work, the smooth and _ balanced 
periods where reasoning was em- 
ployed on events with logical pre- 
cision, the gorgeous flowers of 
rhetoric—as with the good Bishop 
Taylor—scattered about in lavish 
profusion—in fact, everything ex- 
cept that indefinable torrent-like 
power, which Wilberforce. and 
Brougham possessed, of sweeping 
an audience before them; and 
which, after all, may be called the 
purple and fine linen of genuine 
eloquence. 

But if Edmund Burke, with 
superior talents as a classical and 
thoughtful writer of the highest 
order, cannot be quoted as a suc- 
cess in what is known popularly 
as “a speech,” this cannot be said 
of another of Grattan’s oratorical 
satellites, Charles Kendal Bushe, 
a name illustrious in the annals 
of his country, and fit to take its 
place beside the very best masters 
of Irish eloquence. In certain 
particulars he is surpassed by 
Plunket, Grattan, and Curran ; 
and yet he possessed an excel- 
lence undiscoverable in these three 
great men. Bushe’s future fame 
had been early predicted; and 
the first occasion upon which 
Grattan heard him speak, he was 
charmed with the grace of his 
method, and the beauty and trans- 
parency of his diction. In after- 
life, whenever he chose to put 
forth his full compass, the result 
was a speech of marvellous power, 
every word was exactly the expres- 
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sion that ought to have been used, 
and was employed at the right time 
and in the right place. By no means 
disdaining rhetorical floriture, there 
was yet no excess of ornamentation. 
Qualifying words were freely re- 
sorted to; but never occurred a 
superabundant epithet. §Bushe 
systematically shunued pleonasm, 
so that his most imaginative pas- 
sages were the farthest removed 
from vulgar rant. Thus it was 
that he attained that simplicity 
in the construction of his periods 
which never was more apparent 
than, as Lord Brougham says of 
him, in the narrative of facts. 
With such antecedents, it was no 
wonder that Charles Kendal Bushe 
could sway, at pleasure, the passions 
of an audience. He could dissolve 
the heart in tears as surely and as 
much to the purpose as Chief 
Justice Whiteside when at the 
bar, or ignite the moral sense 
with indignation; he could make 
men who heard his burning words 
view with detestation some detailed 
instance of vice, or blast whoever 
fell under the lightning of his scorn. 
In all this he was greatly aided by 
good Mother Nature—his voice, 
though devoid of the sonorous 
volume of other vocal organs on 
record, was rich and flexible; his 
gestures, replete as he was with 
histrionie instinct, were highly 
artistic, though at the same time 
unconstrained, and were recom- 
mended by his person, which was 
dignity itself. ; 
Bushe, therefore, we call one of 
Grattan’s most radiant satellites, 
because in every sphere he ac- 
quitted himself with complete 
success. Thus, like Grattan and 
Plunket, he awakened an apathetic 
senate with patriotic bursts, and 
elicited the highest admiration at 
the bar by his forensic eloquence, 
which had been early foreshadowed 
in the College Historical Society— 
that cradle of Irish oratory where 
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Bushe, during his undergraduate 
course, produced quite a sensation 
by his debating powers. 

William Conyngham Plunket 
may naturally be mentioned after 
Bushe, since circumstances in pro- 
fessional life brought them much 
together. They were, likewise, 
early associated in the Irish House 
of Commons on the Opposition 
benches. Plunket’s amazing abili- 
ties as a speaker were soon re- 
cognized in those never-to-be-for- 
gotten orations which he delivered 
in Parliament against the Union. 
These, and subsequent displays, 
soon elevated him to the very 
summit of fame in his own country. 
His language was classical, and 
always the very index of the 
idea designed for communication. 
Words from the greatest of Irish 
Chancellors gushed from his lips in 
a stream of unbroken continuity. 
His diction, simple but masculine, 
was occasionly rugged if not abrupt. 
His capacity for severe reasoning 
resembled Aristotle’s, while he 
would scarcely be five minutes on 
his legs till he was seen to be one 
of the Titans with a mind of com- 
prehensive grasp. His style was 
somewhat that of the famous 
Erskine. In debate, if displaying 
less originality and genius than 
Grattan, and less brilliancy and 
finish than Canning, Plunket was 
as powerful—a sort of sledge- 
hammer—in argument, as happy 
in illustration, and as pointed in 
language, as any orator of his own 
or other days. The expressions he 
selected were used not to entrap 
the imaginative by false glare, but 
to inform and convince the judg- 
ment by means of truth. Plunket’s 
eloquence, however, was not entirely 
shorn of ornament, nor did he 
neglect indiscriminately all appeals 
to the human fancy. Whenever 
he deigned to introduce a figure 
of speech it was the finest con- 
ceivable; inasmuch as, like the 
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present Bishop of Peterborough, 
it was made to discharge the two- 
fold function of argument and 
illustration. What a master, too, 
of sarcasm! His invective, when 
his blood was up, would deal out 
destruction in every direction, and 
hurl aside stupendous obstacles 
from his path. His success at 
his profession was prodigious. 
He was not, we believe, pro- 
foundly learned in black-letter 
Jaw, but he argued the point, like 
Richard Moore in our own time, 
with the native energies of a vast 
intellect. Plunket, therefore, could 
not be said to be over familiar with 
previous decisions and precedents, 
though it was wonderful ‘to observe 
how, by the subtle resources of his 
unrivalled skill in argument, be 
would convert a case cited against 
him into a fortification of his own 
position. In the same way, by a 
sort of intuition, he could almost 
instantaneously apprehend all the 
salient points of a case, while 
others were stumbling upon them 
by slow and gradual deduction. 
His capacity of taking in facts 
was portentous; and often, having 
a few hours before hastily learned 
particulars, he would be down at 
the sitting of the court, and open 
the case, perhaps first in the list, 
in such a concise, clear, and 
familiar manner, as would lead 
one to suppose that days had 
been spent in its preparation. 
His most elaborate forensic dis- 
plays were in the Irish Court of 
Chancery, where. his conduct of 
cases has been equalled by Eldon 
and Rowilly, but never has been 
surpassed, except, perhaps, by the 
Jawyer that has distanced all comers 
—Sugden. 

The last glittering gem on this 
crown of diamonds which we shall 
specify is a host in himself—John 
Philpot Curran; a man of first-rate 
powers, and whose poetic tempera- 
ment imparted a glow to his 
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speeches, while his exhaustless 
rhetorical resources beautified his 
impassioned eloquence. There was 
the stamp of genius in Curran’s 
oratory. He had wit and raillery 
and invective in abundance. His 
ornamental language was not 
tinsel, nor was it ever in excess. 
His easy transition from one mood 
to another was simply astonishing. 
He could pass at a bound 


“rom grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” 


and back again. He _ possessed, 
perhaps, more than any of the 
Irish orators, except O’Connell, 
the faculty of improvisation. A 
counterpart of this is found 
with Richard Lalor Sheil, who 
slavishly wrote out every word, 
and one of whose _ speeches 
appeared by mistake in the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle, 
though never actually delivered. 
But one of Curran’s ablest ora- 
tions, with its magnificent out- 
burst on national liberty, was 
that delivered in the famous news- 
paper case, where Rowan Hamilton 
was concerned, and yet a brief had 
been handed to the defendant’s 
counsel only a few minutes before 
the commencement of the trial. 
His eloquence, always excellent, 
sometimes became superb, and 
soared to heights seldom scaled 
by orators. Strange to say, his 
Parliamentary speeches were, all 
points considered, unworthy of 
Curran; but he does not appear 
to have had any ambition to 
achieve a unique Parliamentary 
success, and used to allege as an 
excuse for such a declension the 
fatigues of court business. On 
the other hand, an enormous Nisi 
Prius business had no such las- 
situde for O’Connell, who after 
incessant toil in the four Courts, 
seemed fresher than ever in the 
afternoon at popular meetings. 
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The mention of O’Connell 
suggests that we should say a 
word about him, but we forbear, 
as at present we have in view 
only the group of orators around 
Grattan. We have also omitted 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, as, 
though an Irishman, his life was 
entirely an English one, taking no 
part in our national struggles, and 
rather, like the Duke of Wellington, 
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turning his back on poor Ireland. 
One cannot, however, but quote 
with pride what Pitt said of 
Sheridan’s speech in the Hastings 
trial at Westminster. He declared 
of that celebrated oration that it 
“surpassed all the eloquence of 
ancient or modern times, and pos- 
sessed everything that genius or 
art could furnish to agitate or 
control the human mind.” 


OUR CRESCENT. 


A very pleasant place is “ Our 
Crescent.” Coming out of a fine 
spring or summer’s morning it has a 
bright cheery look, which someway 
puts you in good humour with life 
and its surroundings. As you walk 
gaily along, you stop for a moment 
to take in the beauty of the view 
which lies before you. An exten- 
sive one it is, commanding the 
country for miles round; and stretch- 
ing out like a panorama. Hills and 
green valleya, church-steeples and 
village homes, bits of shady planta- 
tions, whose dark foliage gives a 
background to the landscape, and 
through which comes winding, like 
a silver thread, the cool refreshing 
river. While far down below, at 
your feet, as it were, lies the crowded 
city, with the closely-packed roofs 
ot the houses, and the tall masts of 
the shipping in the harbour—for we 
are very near to a large trading 
town, of great commercial import- 
ance, and the smoke of its factory 
chimneys reaches almost to our 
suburb. 


“ Our Crescent ’’ was built at the 


beginning of the present century, 
when the crescent and circus style 
in building was all the fashion. Its 
early history is a little obscure: it 
was originally chosen as an appro- 
priate site for a cavalry barrack, and 
the soldiers’ quarters were actually 
begun, when, by asudden freak, the 
idea was abandoned. After an in- 
terval of some years an enterprising 
individual bought the land and built 
upon it “Our Crescent.” There 
are about forty-five houses, match- » 
ing exactly in height and colour ; 
there is not a particle of difference 
between them. Seen from a dis- 
tance, and with the mid-day sun 
lighting them up, they look like a 
regiment of Austrian cuirassiers, 80 
tall, and straight, and white are 
they—of course, here and there one 
is a little smirched and battered— 
but, on the whole, the ranks are very 
even. Balconies with green ve- 
randahs run down the whole length 
of the Crescent, with the same simi- 
larity as to form and colour. 

In days long ago, military bands 
used to play on the terrace, while 
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the beaux and belles walked up and 
down, and the invalids in Bath 
chairs were drawn up against the 
railings. There is nothing of the 
sort now. But, still, “Our Cres- 
cent” enjoys a consideration not 
accorded to its brethen—it is digni- 
fied with the title of “ Royal,” and 
we of it come in for a share of its 
honours. There is a certain aristo- 
cratic flavour belonging to us which 
ensures respect ; and when we give 
our address it is with a slight eleva- 
tion of the head and an unctuous 
roll of the tongue that we say, “No. 
27, the Crescent.” No. 27 is where 
my sister Matilda and I live, and 
have lived for years. 
Mr. and Miss Oldspy are as 
well known as the Crescent itself ; 
it just suits us, being a dry, healthy 
winter place, and in the summer we 
goto the German baths. We have 
a pleasant little coterie of our own, 
of which Old Lady Tumbletowers 
is the centre. We revolve round 
her, and she gives the ton to our set. 
Our Crescent is considered rather 
exclusive. I do confess that it is 
rather difficult to get into our inner 
circle. Once the entrée is got, no- 
thing can be less formal ; in fact, we 
pride ourselves upon having quite 
the foreign laisser aller in our rela- 
tions. Werun in and out of one 
another’s houses and have pleasant 
little social réunions for whist and 
music, quite in the French way. Of 
course, as in all such places, the so- 
ciety is more or less variable. It is 
like playing a game of cards; you 
shuffle the pack periodically, and 
chance, as the case may be, on a 
good or bad lot. But I flatter my- 
self that very few of the latter 
come to “ Our Crescent.”’ And, if 
they do, Lady Tumbletowers and 
my sister Matilda, know how to 
keep them at a distance. But, on 
the whole, we are very free from 
anything frisky or fast. The nearest 
approach to it has come lately, since 
the Montague Sparlows let their 
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house, next door to us. Colonel 
Ellis took it, and, I grant you, 
Jemima Ellis is fast. She is quite 
of the new school ; and Lady Tum- 
bletowers says she ought to be 
whipped. Her hair is the colour of 
hay, and all cut on her forehead. 
Her hat is on the back of her head. 
She is the highest of the high, not 
with ritualistic fervour, but with 
French heels. In the matter of 
petticoats she is a perfect mystery 
to me, for how can she manage to 
walk, girthed and swathed as she is 
like an Egyptian mummy; and with 
every step she takes, the chains and 
trinkets at her waist chink and 
rattle like the fetters of a galley- 
slave. But with all this nonsense, 
the creature is pretty ; and when 
she comes out on the balcony, and 
says, with her soft voice, and row of 
little white teeth glistening, “‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Oldspy,” I feel my 
elderly heart give a twitter. 
Matilda, who is as full of fears as 
she was twenty years ago, that I 
will make a fool of myself, can’t 
bear the girl ; she says she is a dis- 
graceful flirt and a designing minx. 
Matilda, for a religious woman, is 
very severe in her judgments; and 
so I told her the other day, when 
she had been pitching into the un- 
fortunate Jemima for half-an-hour, 
declaring she was sold to the devil, 
aud what not. All the same, I 
cannot defend Jemima on the score 
of flirting. I wouldn’t tell Matilda 
for the world how she makes up to 
me. She gave me a rosebud over 
the balcony the other day, and told 
me to look out in the language of 
flowers what that meant. She is 
always on the balcony; it is there 
she principally “ carries on” with 
her two admirers. I don’t know 
their names, but I have christened 
them Captain Long and Mr. Short, 
because one is a tall, spooney-looking 
man, the other a little, sharp, wiry 
fellow, the picture of my terrier 
“Dusky,” all eyes and teeth. They 
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uon’t belong to the Crescent, that’s 

certain, and they neither of them 
belong to the town, because I know 
every one in it; therefore, I fancy 
Short isa City man, and Long comes 
from Hotham, about six miles off, 
where a cavalry regiment is sta- 
tioned. The little minx manages 
them cleverly enough, never letting 
them meet. I don’t know which is 
the favourite; Long is musical, and 
that gives him a pull; he can stay 
much longer at a sitting. Some- 
times he stays to dinner ; last night 
he did, and when he was going away 
she came out with him, and walked 
up and down the Crescent in the 
moonlight, although she must have 
known every head in the place was 
peeping at her from behind the 
Venetian blinds. She had a white 
lace shawl or cloud thrown over her 
straw-coloured hair, and a long trail- 
ing skirt of white silk or muslin, 
and she looked exactly like Millais’ 
picture of the girl and her Huguenot 
lover. Long didn’t cut a bad figure 
either. After all, they might be 
engaged ; and so I said to Matilda. 
We had quite a tiff about it before 
going to bed. She would have it he 
kissed her. She could see better from 
her side of the blind than I could 
from mine; but, anyway, I think it 
is a shame to hunt down a mother- 
less girl, the way she and Lady 
Tumbletowers are hunting down 
Jemima. 

After the words that passed last 
night, my sister was in one of her 
sulky fits all day, and didn’t speak 
a word till after luncheon, when she 
came bursting into my private sit- 
ting room, with triumph in her face, 
to ask me to go and look at “ my 
pet,” as she called her, now; and 
there on the balcony who should I 
see but Jemima and Short !—with 
their heads close together, whisper- 
ing and flirting just the same as 
Long had done at the same time 
yesterday afternoon,—and Short has 
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stayed to dinner. I may add that, 
at the time 1 am writing this, 
11 o’clock p.m., he and Jemima are 
walking up and down the Crescent, 
while every soul is peeping at them 
from behind the Venetian blinds. 
I don’t know if she can have seen 
my shadow, but just as they passed 
our house she looked up and said 
something to Short, upon which he 
burst into a loud guffaw. 

After this I give her up. 

I rather agree with Lady Tumble- 
towers and my sister Matilda, in 
thinking that the Montague Spar- 
lows must be cautioned that if they 
persist in letting their house to 
objectionable people, the Crescent 
will feel obliged to cut them. The 
Montague Sparlows are a melan- 
choly instance of the infatuation 
with which young people will run 
their heads into the fatal‘ noose of 
matrimony. Mrs. Montague Spar- 
low was one of the Tollhashers, 
that is to say her mother was a 
Tollhasher, her father was Haslett 
Browne ; but the feather in her cap 
was her mother’s connections, for 
the Tollhashers are a powerful 
family, having intermarried with 
most of the aristocracy. Lady 
Tumbletowers was a Tollhasher, 
and so was Lady Snarehooks up 
at the Court, and between them 
they hooked young Montague Spar- 
low, who was dazzled by the con- 
nections, certainly it could not have 
been by the beauty of Miss Has- 
lett Browne. He is a nice young 
fellow, with a nice little Govern- 
ment place worth some hundreds a 
year; Miss Browne had something 
of her own, and her mother, the 
Honourable Mrs. Tollhasher, lives 
with them, so that when they took 
“No, 26” on our Crescent, they 
started pretty fairly, and 1 am sure 
would have done very well only for 
“the connection ;’’ but they had to 
furnish their house, live and dress 
up to the family mark, and that 
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was a tolerably expensive one. I 
happened, by accident, to be at 
Bigelows the upholsterers, when 
Montague Sparlow was buying his 
furniture, and I could easily in- 
terpret the sniffs and snorts of 
his mother-in-law. ‘“ My daughter 
is a Tollhasher,”’ she said, “and 
accustomed to the best of every- 
thing,” for which reason, I sup- 
pose, she required a French maid 
and a German man-servant. 

I must say nothing could be in 
better taste than the whole thing, 
and their little dinners were “the 
best” given on “the Crescent.” 
Everything just in season, the 
wines good, and always one or 
two of “the connection;” but 
after the second year there came 
achange. Baby number one made 
its appearance, and baby number 
two was expected : first the foreign 
man-servant went, and was re- 
_ by a page-boy; then the 

rench maid; and when we came 
back last autumn from the German 
baths, the Montague Sparlows and 
their Honourable parent were flown, 
and the Ellises in their place. Lady 
Tumbletowers was very angry at 
their doing such a thing; she said 
it was quite beneath a Tollhasher, 
which struck me to be very un- 
reasonable; and as I said before, 
she and Matilda are to speak to 
them when they return, as_ her 
ladyship says the least they can do 
is “to protect her against the 
consequences of their low acts,” 
although what harm Jemima Ellis 
and her flirtations can do to an 
old woman like Lady Tumble- 
towers, I am sure I cannot for 
the life of me see. 

At No. 28 on our Crescent, a 
little domestic drama is going on 
which interests me deeply. A poor 
delicate young thing, wife and 
mother before she has strength to 
be either, has been brought home 
todie. Sometimes, I think, happily 
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for her her path towards the inevit- 
able is smoothed by such tender, 
loving hands. The great event of 
the day is her airing in the Bath 
chair. The father—a_ pleasant, 
hearty old man, fidgety about his 
darling, has been up and down the 
Crescent at least forty times this 
morning to see if there is as 
much as a capful of wind. He 
has taken a lazy cabman, the Bath- 
chair man, and myself, into his 
confidence, and we have all de- 
cided it is a south-west wind. 
Then issues forth the confidential 
maid, with a pile of cloaks and 
shawls. She looks anxious, and in 
answer to my inquiry shakes her 
head. “A bad night,” she says, 
and gives me a warning look, for 
here comes the mother with a little 
basket of restoratives on her arm. 
Oh what a depth of anxiety, what 
a world of sorrow there is in that 
poor pale face! How her hands 
tremble as she settles the cloaks ; 
and how her lips quiver as she 
turns with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness to the sick girl, who comes 
out leaning on her husband, a fine 
handsome young fellow, full of life 
and spirits; but even he looks a 
little cast down to-day, for it needs 
no prophet to tell that the end is 
drawing very near. I cannot help 
a dimness coming to my eyes as the 
poor thing looks up at me, and with 
her wistful smile tries to thank 
me for the flowers I had sent her. 
Dear, dear! it seems only the other 
day that she went out of that house 
such a pretty, joyous bride. 

Well, these things reconcile me 
to having no wife to pour out my 
coffee, and no fresh young voices to 
fill my house with glee. Sometimes 
I am very sorry that I never mar- 
ried, it is dull work going down to 
the grave with only Matilda beside 
me. I have been two or three times 
on the eve of committing matrimony 
—the last time I was nearly caught, 
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when a mere accident prevented my 
making the plunge. 

Before going further, I must men- 
tion that “ Our Crescent” has one 
defect, there is no approach to it 
except by flights of steps, which 
lead up from the road below, this 
makes it very healthy, but incon- 
venient for those who come in car- 
riages or cabs; for them there is an 
entrance on the lower road, and 
they are introduced into the house 
by means of a long and rather dark 
passage which runs through that 
part of the area usually consecrated 
,0 coals, and bighly suggestive of 
rats; past the cellars, pantries, and 
all subterraneous offices; past the 
kitchen, and its mysterious occu- 
pants, up a very narrow break-neck 
staircase, into the hall. This bur- 
glarious mode of entrance has its 
disadvantages; late dinner guests 
getting glimpses of the saturnalia 
which, in the best regulated fami- 
lies, reigns below on “company 
days.” It is the custom, too, to 
leave this “illegitimate door” al- 
ways open ; and this habit, although 
highly favourable to your house- 
maid’s flirtations, is very unpleasant 
as to the surreptitious admission of 
visitors, who make an entrance 
when they please, and are to be 
found standing on staircases and 
landings at inconvenient moments ; 
and this brings me to my own 
adventures. 

Henrietta Manders was a perfect 
specimen of a bright-eyed pleasant- 
spoken Irish widow ; she had two 
children and a snug little jointure. 
I own she fairly captivated me, even 
her brogue was deliciously fascina- 
ting. Matilda said she was too 
“ flouncy,” but Matilda has an ill 
word to say of any one I admire. 
I particularly liked Henrietta’s 
style of dress; there was a certain 
recollection of the departed Major 
Manders, which I thought in good 
taste; I could have wished a little 
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more particularly in the matter of 
feet. I am as rigid as a French- 
man, as to a woman being well 
chaussée, and I never could manage 
to see Henrietta’s feet, her dresses 
were so confoundedly long. She 
had, too, that shambling, flounder- 
ing way of walking peculiar to 
many of her countrywomen; how- 
ever, even that did not trouble me 
much. I was fast getting to that 
pitch of love when even a man’s 
pet prejudice goes to sleep. 

Mrs. Manders lived at No. 8 on 
“Our Crescent,” and there every 
day, at the magic hour of five, I 
was to be found sitting opposite to 
her, drinking a cup of what seemed 
simple bohea, but was in reality 
intoxicating love. Nothing could 
be more elegant than her surround- 
ings, nothing more refined than her 
toilette, nothing more spiritual than 
her conversation. I was sinking 
deeper and deeper, and not even 
Matilda’s jibes had any power over 
me. One day, I remember it well, 
I had wandered far into the country 
communing with myself, and, as I 
came towards home, I took a grand 
resolution. Now or never would I 
dare my fate; set my all upon a 
venture, to win or lose. It was an 
evening in the latter end of May, 
and I had walked so far that it was 
long past my usual hour for visiting 
the widow. I thought to myself 
that perhaps her tender heart had 
been wounded by this unusual 
neglect. At this moment she might 
have sent away an untasted dinner, 
nay, even tears might be on those 
sott cheeks. I was on the lower 
road, and passing by No. 8 as these 
thoughts occurred to me, and on the 
moment it struck me how delightful 
if I were to steal in and surprise 
her, in tears, ask the cause, and 
then!—— A strange courage pos- 
sessed me—the door of No. 8 was, 
as usual, open—I entered—rushed 
by the chattering maids, in the 
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kitchen, stumbled up the staircase, 
and crept on tiptoe towards the 
drawing-room. 

Descending with a tray in his 
hand, I met Feenie, the Irish man- 
servant, who at once recognized 
me. 
“ Hush!” I said, “ not a word;” 
and as he tried to speak, I pressed 
my hand over his mouth, while at 
the same time I pressed into his 
open palm half-a-sovereign. 

“Tt is as much as my place is 
worth,” he muttered, but let me go 
on. lcame in by the back drawing- 
room, aud peeped through the fold- 
ing-door. Good heavens! who 
was that creature on the sofa, in 
a tumbled dressing-gown, with dis- 
hevelled hair and feet as large as 
mine encased in a slipper that must 
have belonged to the late Major 
Manders. It couldn’t be my fair 


widow, the trim, neat Henrietta— 
impossible !—but soon came the 
crushing certainty, for in accents 


only too familiar she said, address- 
ing a lay figure of an aunt, who did 
the office of sheepdog in the estab- 
lishment,— 

“TI wonder what happened that 
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non ——”’ 

She yawned as she spoke, and 
half turned on her side, disarrang- 
ing her charming draperies, and 
showing further glimpses of an 
ancle suited to a charwoman more 
than a lady—it was enough—my 
cure was complete. I turned, and 
softly made my way downstairs 
again. At the “legitimate ” door, 
1 met Feenie, grinning; as he 
quietly opened it, and let me out, 
he whispered, confidentially, and with 
a backward motion of his thumb,— 

“ That’s always the way with her, 
she’s either a pig or a paycock.” 

I left the next day for the Ger- 
man baths, and when I came back, 
Henrietta Manders had quitted 
“ Our Crescent,” and I have never 
seen or heard of her since. No one 
has ever known how near I was to 
committing an irretrievable error, 
and it was my last matrimonial 
adventure, The word ‘old Bun- 
doon” rankles in my mind, and since 
that fatal night, I have paid no at- 
tentions to either widows or maids 
who have come to “Our CRrEs- 
CENT.” 
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AUSTRALIAN WINE. 


AUSTRALIAN wines are fast becoming 
an item of importance in the pro- 
duce markets of the world. 

All the colonies of the Australian 
continent are more or less wine- 
producing districts, but none, ex- 
cept those of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia, 
are known to any extent as such 
beyond the limits of the colonies. 

The climate of the several colonies 
differs considerably, and hence the 
wines differ much in quality and 
commercial value. 

New South Wales is the hottest 
of the three, and enjoys the most 
equable climate; there being but 
little, if any, winter weather. 

South Victoria is warm in sum- 
mer, but the winters are damp and 
occasionally frosty. 

In Victoria the summer is cooler 
and the winter more severe, although 
not so damp as in South Australia ; 
the climate closely resembling that 
of Languedoc and the more southern 
portions of France. 

The alcoholic strength of the 
wines of New South Wales ranges 
as high as thirty-four: of those of 
Victoria and South Australia, as 
high as twenty-nine per cent. 

South Australia produces wines 
of excellent quality ; those of the 
Gawler district in the south, and 
Stanley, in which Sevenhills, some 
eighty miles north of Adelaide, is 
situated, being the most esteemed. 

At Sevenhills there is an estab- 
lishment of Fathers, belonging to 
the German province of the Society 
of Jesus, who make capital wines, 
some of which obtained honourable 
mention at the recent Vienna Exhi- 
bition. 


Their Frontignac and Muscat are 
particularly deserving of notice, ag 
also a sweet white wine closely re 
sembling Cyprus in bouquet and 
flavour. They also make large 
quantities of light red wine, re- 
sembling Burgundy in colour and 
body; but, as is the case with most 
such wines in that district, having a 
peculiar roughness and after-taste, 
which reminds one rather of the 
wines of the North of Spain, and 
to which it takes some time for the 
palate to become accustomed. This 
roughness is not due to want of 
maturity, as ten-year old wines 
possess it. It is owing, probably, 
rather to some peculiarity in the 
grape, or to a want of care in the 
manufacture. 

This district also produces wine 
of a hock character, quite indis- 
tinguishable, in fact, from those 
grown on the slopes of the Rhine 
and the Moselle. 

The soil of Sevenhills is argil- 
laceous slate, and well adapted to 
the cultivation of the grape. But 
much of it is, as yet, so imperfectly 
drained, that the grapes grown, al- 
though of large size and heavy in 
the cluster, are more fitted for the 
table than the press. 

A little attention to surface- 
drainage, which might be easily 
effected, as the vineyards are mostly 
planted on the slopes of hills, would 
soon remedy this, and make the 
produce of better quality and more 
marketable value, as the growing of 
grapes for the table in a climate 
such as South Australia, where in 
the season they can scarcely be kept 
from one day to another, and where 
the cultivation is so common that 
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not more than threepence or four- 
pence per pound can be obtained 
for them in the markets, is decidedly 
not a paying mvestment. 

The soil of the Gawler district 
is more sandy and drier than that 
of Stanley, and its wines, though 
possessing much the same cha- 
racteristics, are of higher alco- 
holic strength, of more delicate 
flavour, and with none of the pecu- 
liar roughness of which we have 
spoken. 

It is to be regretted that in this 
district, as is unfortunately the 
case throughout both South Austra- 
lia and Victoria, the number of small 
growers is large, and therefore much 
inferior wine is made, which pre- 
vents the Gawler wines from being 
as much in favour as they ought 
to be. 

Mr. McEwin, of Glen Ewin, 
Houghton, in the same colony, an 
experienced vigneron and extensive 
grower and manufacturer, produces 
some excellent sweet wines, white 
and red, of great richness, and with 
good body and flavour. 

These wines, and others of a simi- 
lar character, would be invaluable 
for use in the sick-room, and if they 
became widely known in Europe 
would speedily, it is to be hoped, 
banish from our hospitals and homes 
the horrible decoction of brandy 
and elderberries, known as “ In- 
valid Port.” 

In South Australia there are 
3,236 acres of land under wine cul- 
tivation, according to the statistics 
published at the close of 1874. 
The number of vines in bearing 
amounted to 3,349,777. The quan- 
tity of wine made was 509,832 
gallons. 

While on the subject of South 
Australian wines, we may here 
speak of what has been noticed by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope and other 
writers—viz., their extreme headi- 
ness as compared with those of 
similar character in Europe ; it re- 
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quiring a much smaller quantity, 
for example, of Australian Burgundy 
to produce intoxication than of the 
same wine made in France. Having 
drunk Australian wines, both in 
England and in the colonies, we 
have come to the conclusion that 
this apparent headiness is not due 
to the quality of the wine, but to 
the nature of the climate. The air, 
in summer especially, is so dry and 
exciting, that a much smaller quan- 
tity of any stimulating liquor takes 
effect upon the system than would 
be required in the damp, foggy, and 
depressing atmosphere of England. 
Some idea may be formed of the 
importance of the vintage in Vic- 
toria, when we state that at the be- 
ginning of this season there were 
3,510 acres planted with vines in 
that colony, the number of vines 
being 8,545,364. The quantity of 
wine produced last year was 577,493 
gallons. 

In Victoria the wines of the 
Murray are justly celebrated, and 
are quite equal to those of Burgundy 
and Bordeaux, which they rseemble 
in character; the white Vin de 
Grave and Sauterne being particu- 
larly good. 

We have also tested wines from 
this district which it was almost 
impossible to distinguish from the 
well-known Roseola and Lachryme 
Christi, of Italy. 

Mr. Fallon, of Albury, in the 
same colony, has recently com- 
menced the manufacture ofsparkling 
wines, which, if it succeeds, will 
mark an cra in the history of 
Australian wines. Some of these 
bear a_ striking resemblance in 
colour and flavour to L’(Kil de Per- 
drix and othersparkling Burgundies, 
but the greater portion are of a 
Champagne or Moselle character. 
Mr. Fallon had eight hundred dozen 
bottled in his cellars at the end of 
last September, and when these 
wines are exported they will, with- 
out doubt, form a new and interest- 
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ing feature in this now rapidly 
increasing trade. 

Much of what has been said of 
the wines of South Australia and 
Victoria will apply to those of New 
South Wales. The latter have un- 
fortunately acquired an evil reputa- 
tion in the foreign market from the 
circumstance that large quantities 
of new and unmatured wines have 
been exported. These, as a matter 
of course, did not keep properly, 
and suffered much injury from the 
sea voyage. ‘This has given so bad 
a character to Australian wines 
generally in Singapore and India, 
where those mentioned were chiefly 
sent, that they are now almost un- 
saleable in those places, and it will 
be a long time before the markets 
recover the disastrous effects of 
the mistake which has been com- 
mitted. 

As might be expected from their 
high alcoholic strength, Australian 
wines are well adapted for the 
production of brandy. 

The distillation of spirit is carried 
on to a large extent in all the colo- 
nies, principally for home consump- 
tion. 

The statistics of last year show 
that in the colony of South Aus- 
tralia alone upwards of 600 persons 
held distillers’ licences, and nearly 
100,000 gallons of spirit were 
produced. 

As at present made, colonial 
brandy, though pure and fairly 
good, will never find much accep- 
tance in European markets. It is 
for the most part deficient in 
strength, flavourless, and too pale 
in colour, closely resembling in this 
latter respect the brandy commonly 
to be seen as an accompaniment to 
café noir in the restaurants of 
Paris. 

A French gentleman, however, 
has recently opened a distillery in 
Melbourne for the manufacture of 
Cognac brandy. He is accompanied 
by a staff of skilled workmen from 
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one of the most noted Cognac houses 
of France, and he confidently ex- 
pects to produce an article which 
will equal that of the best European 
distillers. 

Two great difficulties have to be 
contended against before colonial 
wines will ever gain the reputation 
at home that they deserve. 

One is the immense number of 
small growers, many of whom are 
but indifferently acquainted with 
the science of wine making, and 
do not possess the appliances 
necessary for carrying it on with 
success. Living, also, as_ they 
necessarily do, from hand to 
mouth, they are unable to keep 
their wines until they are properly 
matured, and hence the markets 
are glutted with wines badly manu- 
factured and insufficiently aged, to 
the prejudice of really good articles. 
Each of these small growers, more- 
over, acquires a fixed delusion that 
his particular vineyard is to produce 
the Johannisberg or the Tokay of 
the Southern Hemisphere, and this 
frequently prevents him from taking 
the advice of other and more com- 
petent judges than himself. 

This difficulty will probably soon 
be got over if a scheme now on foot 
for establishing a large central wine 
depdt in Melbourne be carried out. 

The company to be formed: for 
this object proposes to purchase 
wines of approved growths and 
manufacture, and to store them 
until properly matured for expor- 
tation. 

But little of the colonial wine is 
fit for drinking until it is five years 
old, and none should be exported 
before the seventh or tenth year. 

It will go on steadily improving 
in flavour and body until the 
twentieth year, when-it may be 
said to have attained its perfec. 
tion. 

The other difficulty is the unfor- 
tunate propeusity all the growers 
aud manufacturers have of naming 
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their wines after the well-known 
vintages of Europe. 

Thus we have Australian Sherry, 
Australian Port, Tokay, Hock, 
Burgundy, and so on. 

This is very foolish, inasmuch as 
it causes the wines to be looked on 
in England with more than sus- 
picion, and as bad imitations, if 
not actually fraudulent manufac- 
tures, in place of the really genuine 
articles they are. Thus people are 
perpetually saying, ‘“ We have been 
bitten by Cape Port and Cape 
Sherry, and we are not going to 
be taken in now by Australian.” 

It would be much better if the 
Australians followed the sensible 
American custom of giving their 
productions characteristic native 
names. 

Thus in America we have Cat- 
awba, Scuppernong, and Mustang 
wines. Why similarly should we 
not have in Australia red, white, 
and sparkling Murray or Seven- 
hills, as the case may be?—or, if 
purely native names be preferred, 
why not have red and white Nar- 
racoort, Warrnambool, or Koor- 
coonda ? 

This is a hint we would commend 
to the attention of our Australian 
friends. These wines, then, may 
fairly base their claim to public 
attention in Europe on their deli- 
cate flavour, their comparative 
cheapness, and their great natural 
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alcoholic strength, which renders 
fortification hardly necessary, and 
makes them invaluable to invalids, 
for whom a natural wine of full 
body is desired. 

No doubt an immense amount of 
prejudice has as yet to be got over 
before they come into anything like 
general use. The wine-merchant 
and the consumer alike regard with 
suspicion anything that savours of 
the outré or uncommon in wines, 
and naturally prefer to keep to the 
long-known and well-tried brands 
of Europe; but still a good article 
will always obtain favour, and al- 
ways bear its price; and much of 
the success or failure of the Aus- 
tralian wine trade depends upon 
the Australians themselves. 

Let the exporters and the mer- 
chants only remember that honestv 
is the best policy, and that in the 
end the consumer will buy a really 
good and genuine article, under 
whatever name it may present it- 
self to him, and from whatever 
quarter of the globe it may come ; 
and, above all, it is to be hoped 
we shall hear no more stories of 
bottles being extensively sold in 
London bearing the mark and the 
name of well-known European vin- 
tages, but the contents of which 
were made from grapes grown on 
the hills of South Australia or the 
banks of the Murray. 
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Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 
By James Sheridan Knowles. Lon- 
don: Francis Harvey.—It is strange 
that these admirable lectures, which 
were received with enthusiastic ap- 
probation when delivered more than 
forty years ago, should have re- 
mained unpublished to the present 
day. We are told, and can well 
believe, that the MS. was very care- 
lessly preserved in mere memo- 
randum-books, consequently “the 
lectures are very fragmentary and 
piecemeal, skipping from book to 
book. Sometimes one book, serving 
also as a diary or pocket-tablet, con- 
tains portions of two or three dif- 
ferent lectures, with only the sub- 
ject matter to distinguish them. Mr. 
Sydney Wells Abbott, of the British 
Museum, has deciphered and made 
a sequence of their contents.” 

Since the glorious reign of 
Shakspeare, no one has appeared so 
highly qualified to inherit his mantle 
and reflect his genius as James 


Sheridan Knowles. Of all 


“ Those who ran 
Their course round Shakspeare’s golden 
” 
sun, 


there was no one at all comparable 
with him. Individual dramas have 
been produced since then, which 
may compare critically, perhaps, 
with the best that Knowles has pro- 
duced, but no single dramatist since 
Shakspeare’s day has evinced sucha 
luxuriance of dramatic power, a 
mastery of the art so unbounded, 
and at the same time a genius so 
amenable to the critical guidance of 
classical taste and sound judgment. 
Whenthe grand tragedy of Virginius 
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appeared, Charles Lamb addressed 
Knowles in this eulogistic strain :— 


“Twelve years ago I knew thee, 

Knowles, and then ¢ 

Esteeméd you a perfect specimen 

Of those fine spirits, warm-soul’d 
Ireland sends 

To teach us, colder English, how a 
friend’s 

Quick pulse should beat. I know you 
brave and plain, 

Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above 
fear or gain ; 

But nothing further had the gift to 
espy. 

Sudden ye re-appear—with wonder I 

Hear my old friend (turned Shak- 
speare) read a scene, 

Only to his inferior in the clean 

Passes of pathos, with such fence- 
like art, 

Ere we can see the steel, ‘tis in our 
heart.” 


But it is not Knowles as a dra- 
matist who is now before us, but 
Knowles as a dramatic critic and 
lecturer. In this capacity he was 
deservedly successful. He sur- 
passed Hazlitt, and that is saying a 
great deal. In the justly celebrated 
Noctes Ambrosiane we have the 
opinion of Knowles by one of the 
first critics of his day :— 


“Shepherd. . Heard ye ever 
Knowles's lectures on dramatic poetry ? 

“* North. I have; theyare admirable, 
full of matter, elegantly written, and 
eloquently delivered. Knowles is a 
delightful fellow, anda man of true 
genius.” 


Such praise from Christopher 
North was quite sufficient to estab- 
lish a reputation for the time being, 
no matter how ephemeral; but in 
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the case of Knowles he had a sterling 
basis for his praise. Knowles was 
by far the superior of the two. 
Knowles:could have been all that 
Christopher North was, but North 
never could have produced what 
Knowles did. 

The present publication deals only 
with the tragedy of Macbeth, and a 
more masterly criticism was never 
written. Mucbeth is properly de- 
scribed as one of the most felici- 
tous in plot and execution of all 
Shakspeare’s plays; and it isanalyzed 
throughout with a marvellous power 
of critical discrimination. Take 
the witch scene in the first act :— 


“The great aim of the dramatist, so 
far as the success of the acting dra- 
matic poem is concerned, should be to 
excite expectation, and to keep it up 
throughout. To effect the latter, every 
new stage of his action should present 
some new object of interest. His sub- 
ject should be proposed as soon as 
possible, and from that moment he 
should never allow his plot to stand 
still. I have witnessed plays so 
wretchedly deficient in this respect, that 
a whole act hus passed without the 
audience having any idea what the 
author was about. How different is 
Shakspeare’s management in this ad- 
mirable play. Scarcely has the cur- 
tain risen when the story begins to 
unfold itself :— 


‘1st Witch. When shall we 
meet again, 
In thunder, lightning. or in rain? 
2nd Witch. When the hurly burly’s 
done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
3rd Witch. That will be ere set of 
sun. 
lst Witch. Where the place ? 
2nd Witch. Upon the heath. 
3rd Witch. There to meet with Mac- 
beth. 
lst Witch. I come, Graymalkin. 
2nd Witch. Paddock calls. 
38rd Witch. Anon. 
AU. Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 
, Hover through the fog and filthy air.’ 


Here is the hand of the incomparable 
master. Here, by a scene composed of 


three 


about half-a-dozen lines, is our interest 
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already strongly excited. There is not 
in the whole course of the drama be- 
side, ancient or modern, an instance 
where so much is effected in so narrow 
a compass. We are at once upon the 
tiptoe of definite expectation. We ex- 
claim to ourselves—‘ There's matter 
here!’ Such personages do not busy 
themselves about nothing, nor can he 
have a common part to act who is the 
theme of their conversation, the subject 
of their solicitude.” 


We will only give one more ex- 
tract from this lecture, which will 
show Knowles’s estimation of the 
glorious Mrs. Siddons :— 


“The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Sid- 
dons was the Genius of guilty ambition 
personified;—express in form, in 
feature, motion, speech. An awe in- 
vested her. You felt as if there was a 
consciousness in the very atmosphere 
that surrounded her, which communi- 
cated its thrill to you. There was 
something absolutely subduing in her 
presence—an overpowering something, 
that commanded silence; or if you 
spoke, prevented you from speaking 
above your breath. It was a thing, 
once witnessed, never to be forgotten, 
more to be remembered than the most 
gorgeous pageant that ever signalized 
the triumph of human pride, or fulfilled 
the imaginings of human admiration.” 


We hope the publisher will be so 
well rewarded by his present venture, 
that he will be emboldened to give 
the whole of Knowles’s Lectures to 


the public. 


A Trip up the Volga tothe Fair of 
Nijni-Norgorod. By H. A. Munro- 
Butler - Johnstone, M.P. James 
Parker and Co., Oxford and London. 
—An exceedingly attractive volume, 
containing a great deal of agreeabie 
and instructive reading descriptive 
of what the author declares to be 
“the most interesting portion of 
the Russian Empire.” This portion 
embraces the route by tie Volga 
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from Astrakhan to Nijni-Novgorod, 
and provided the traveller allows 
himself sufficient time to visit the 
different settlements on the banks 
of the Volga, Mr. Johnstone con- 
siders this route “ will afford more 
varied entertainment than would 
probably any journey of equal 
duration in the world.” It is this 
route that is described in the little 
volume before us, and we have 
seldom met with a work of the kind 
in which such an amount of varied 
information is so pleasantly con- 
veyed in so smalla compass. The 
author has the happy faculty of keen 
observation combined with graphic 
felicity; he perceives clearly and 
conveys his impressions with direct- 
ness and effect. 

Along the course of the Volga are 
to be found no less than thirty-six 
different races — Fins (Ugrians), 
Tartars, Kalmucks, not to speak of 
Teutons and Sclaves—collected in 
batches, observes Mr. Johnstone, 
as if for the special convenience of 
the ethnological student. In this 
respect he says that Russia “is the 
most picturesque of countries— 
picturesque, not certainly in its 
natural scenery, which consists for 
the most part of monotonous and 
endless plains, but in the races 
which people them.” The most 
interesting of these varieties of the 
human species he says are to be 
seen :— 


“Not in a state of fusion with 
others, but each living a life of its 
own, intermarrying only among its 
own, preserving its own peculiar institu- 
tions, manners, customs, langage, and 
religion, apparently absolutely unaf- 
fected by the civilization of the country 
in the midst of which it has pitched 
its camp. It is a common complaint 
that civilization is improving varieties 
off the face of the earth—that one 
variety after another is dying out, one 
province after another losing its pecu- 
liar characteristics, and fashioning itself 
ufter some common type of the national 
character. Everywhere in Europe, 
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except perhaps in Spain, is this levelling 
process at work. It is essentially so 
in France; it is rapidly becoming the 
case in Germany ; it is more or less so 
even in Italy; and England has for a 
long time past been exhibiting the same 
phenomenon. But in Russia, and for 
an obvious cause, it is less the case 
than anywhere in Europe. The obvious 
cause is that Russia is not a nation, 
but a continent, and, measuring civili- 
zation by the progress of the steam- 
engine, only a half-civilized continent. 

“ But whatever Russia may lose in 
this way she undoubtedly gains in 
picturesqueness. With her the assimi- 
Jation of her numerous races proceeds 
by far slower and more measured steps 
than elsewhere, if indeed it can be-said 
to proceed at all. The German colo- 
nist of a century ago is still the Ger- 
man colonist, with his Teuton ways 
uncontaminated by Sclavonic maaners, 
and his German tongue innocent of the 
Russian language. The wild Nomad 
Kirghis, if s »mewhat less wild, is still 
the Nomad Kirghis; his occupation is 
still that of a herdsman, his home the 
saddle and the tent. The Tartar, 
together with his peculiar dress, pre- 
serves his ancient religion and the 
manners and customs of his ancestors. 
The tradition of having once been the 
conquering race, and of having belonged 
to one of the great Khanates founded 
by the successors of the conquering 
Timur, is not yet dead amongst them. 
And, wildest and most picturesque of 
all, the stout and hideous Kalmuck 
presents on the Steppes of Russia an 
exact reflection of the manners and 
customs of his brethren in Dzungaria. 
Nor is it among the so-called Tartar 
races alone that these couservative 
tendencies are to be found. The 
Mordvins, the Tscheremis, and the 
Tchuvashes exhibit to us the faithful 
representation of uncontaminated pri- 
mitive Ugrian (Fin) life. All these 
different races can be passed as it were 
in review in the course of a trip up the 
Volga to Nijni-Novgorud.” 


Of these different races we are 
presented with a series of animated 
sketches, descriptive of their mode 
of life, habits, and mauners. The 
Kirghes are represented as afford- 
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ing a good type of all the other 
nomads :— 


“The tents are oval-shaped, like 
bee-hives, with a hole at the top, 
serving indifferently as a window or a 
chimney. This is covered up if neces- 
sary, by a piece of felt, with which 
material the whole tent is covered. 
The framework of the tent is composed 
of birch twigs of the thickness of a 
little finger, and presents, when stripped 
of its felt covering, very much the 
appearance, on a large scale, of those 
cages or crinolines one sees dangling 
in the windows of a provincial sbop. 
This wooden framework, as well as the 
felt covering, takes into four or five 
pieces, and is packed, together with 
the women and furniture, on the backs 
of the camels, the men following some 
hours afterwards on horseback, when 
the, encampment strikes its tents and 
moves to other quarters: when neces- 
sary, this déménagement takes place in 
an incredibly short space of time; five 
minutes is as much as is required to 
pack up and be on the way. 

“ The tent door consists of an open- 
ing at the side, at the top of which a 
rush matting is rolled up and Jet down 
when necessary. One’s first impression 
on entering a tent is an impression of 
grimy gaudiness, the exact opposite of 
the simplex munditiis of Horace: every- 
thing in it is of red and flaring colours ; 
small carpets or mats of bsiht Persian 
pattern are thrown about the ground ; 
on them are strewn cushions of various 
sizes covered with similarly-coloured 
cotton prints: a curtain of similar 
material and design divides off a seg- 
ment of the tent—that apportioned to 
the women. Although his creed admits 
of a plurality of wives, the wise Kirghis 
does not venture on the experiment 
within the precincts of his tent. Fancy 
the consequences, if he did! 

“ From the roof, so to speak, of the 
tent—that is, from its upper concave 
sides—are occasionally suspended 
bright red and yellow ribbons, like the 
pennants of banners. The Kirghis by 
no means despises ornamentation. only 
he has his own ideas about ornamenta- 
tion. A chest or wooden box, painted 
red, and relieved with yellow birds or 
griffins, completes the inventory of a 
tent; in this box are packed the more 
valuable goods, such as the women’s 
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ornaments, as well as their crockery 
and other implements of domesticity. 
A Kirghis tent always contains this 
coffre fort. 

“No description, however, would 
convey a faithful picture of the interior 
of these tents which omitted to give to 
it its last touch of colouring. This 
consists of a strong coating of nomad 
dust and soot; which is by no means 
remarkable, considering that the fire- 
place is constructed by a few stones 
piled in the centre, from which the 
smoke is allowed to wend its way as it 
listeth to the little aperture which I 
have described at the top of the tent. 
An inevitable consequence of this is 
that great numbers of the Kirghes 
suffer from sore eyes: the same thing, 
and for the same reason, obtains among 
the Tschouvashes. Another conse- 
quence is that every Kirghis looks 
smoked: it is not that they are 
simply dirty, the dirt is ineradicably 
ingrained. 

“‘The dress of the men is not very 
unlike that of the Russian peasant. 
A felt hat of a wideawake cut is the 
familiar headgear, whilst some few 
wear what is evidently their winter 
covering, a nighteap-shaped looking 
bonnet, the outer rim of which, about 
4 inches wide, forms a flap which is 
lined with wool, and can be pulled 
down, if necessary, over the back of 
the neck and ears, thus affording great 
warmth. Enormously wide leathern 
trousers (a contrast to the English 
jockey’s) are tucked into short butcher 
boots ; a loose coat (khalat) worn over 
the shirt, open at the neck and wide at 
the sleeves, with a belt round the waist, 
completes the costume. In the winter 
a short pelisse made of sheep's wool, 
aud called polooshooba, is worn under 
the khalat, the wool inwards, which by 
being tucked into the trousers secures 
a capital protection for the loins against 
the wet and cold. They seem for the 
most part a strong and broad-shouldered 
race of men: a peculiarity which is 
observable is that they are all bow- 
legged, the children not excepted. I 
commend this fact relative to a race 
of horsemen to the attention of Mr. 
Darwin.” 


The Kirghes, like most savage 
and semi-civilized races, cultivate 
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the virtue of hospitality, and carry 
it in practice to rather an unpleasant 
extent in some respects :— 


“Should you happen to visit an 
encampment whilst a meal is going 
on, the following ceremony will take 
place; you will be invited in by the 
elder of the tent; you will be placed 
in the seat of honour, farthest away 
from and opposite to the door, on a 
pile of cushions heaped on one another 
on one of the mats or small carpets: 
the elder will himself squat, Turkish 
fashion, sitting on his feet turned 
inwards, near, but still at a more or 
less deferential distance from you; 
the young men and old women (the 
latter the only representatives of their 
sex) squatting in different parts of the 
tent. They do not sit formally in a 
circle. 

“Out of a large iron cauldron which 
has been simmering on the fireplace, 
the elder drags, sometimes literally by 
the tail, a huge piece of boiled mutton, 
which he puts on a large platter: off it 
he cuts with a knife, which every Kir- 
ghis wears supended in a leather scab- 
bard from his belt, what he no doubt 
considers a tit-bit; this he will take 
between his thumb and fore and middle 
finger, and deliberately present it to 
your mouth : if properly trained before- 
hand, you will allow him to place it in 
your mouth, and you will take a similar 
piece between your own fingers and 
do the same with him; the rest of the 
company will then set-to with their 
knives and help themselves. 

“The savoury odour, and the smoke 
issuing from the chimney, will allure 
other Kirghes to the tent: these will 
come up to the dvor like lean and 
hungry dogs, and will probably be 
invited in; by their joint exertions the 
huge lump of mutton, let me rather 
call it boiled sheep, will quickly dis- 
appear: when this takes place, the 
broth in which the sheep has been 
boiled is poured into a large wooden 
bowl, and the elder will again perform 
his duties as master of the feast : hold- 
ing the bowl daintly by the edge be- 
tween his two palms, and twisting it 
slowly right and left with a kind of 
serpentine motion as he approaches 
you, he will present it to your lips: 
you will have to drink out of the prof- 
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fered bowl with the best grace you can, 
as long as you can, and with signs 
of apparent relish: after which the 
inevitable koumis will appear; this 
will be poured out of the leather skin 
in which it is kept into the same bowl 
which served for the mutton broth, and 
the same ceremony will be repeated, 
preceded by the same dainty serpentine 
motion ; when the koumis is disposed 
of, the equally inevitable tchai will 
follow. The feast ends as it wus 
begun by a short and solemn prayer, 
after the invariable practice of all the 
faithful.” 


All along the banks of the Volga 
from Tzaritzin to its mouth, and 
away westward to the Don, the 
Kalmuck or Mongol wanders. His 
mode of life is described as very 
similar to that of the Kirghes :— 


“The two do not even differ im- 
mensely in personal appearance ; they 
are both grimy, but the Kalmuck is the 
more grimy and glabrous of the two. 
He is proud of his yellow skin; he has 
a saying, ‘ Yellow js gold, yellow is the 
sun, and yellow is the skin of the 
Kalmuck. Comparing him to the 
Kirghis, his eyes are smaller and 
further apart, he has less or rather no 
eyebrows, his nose is flatter and his 
nasils wider, his cheek-bones are 
higher and his chin smaller, and his 
ears are truly tremendous. A Kalmuck, 
in fact, is a Kirghis exaggerated; a 
Kirghis a Kalmuck ‘ diminished.’ 

“On the other hand, books, writing 
materials, and other signs of culture, 
of which the Kirghis is whoily inno- 
cent, are to be found in the Kalmuck 
tent. They have schools, too, for the 
children: for boys long since, for the 
girls they have lately established some. 
The Kalmuck children are precocious 
and sharp in the extreme; but it has 
been remarked that if they fail to 
catch the sense of anything at once, 
it can never be dinned into their heads, 
They must learn, as it were, by the 
‘ first intention,’ or not at all. 

“The Kalmuck dress consists of a 
long shirt, with a loose coat over it 
fastened with a belt; his boots, when 
he does not borrow the comfortable 
high Russian boot, is a shorter red 
morocco bvot with very high heels (but 















































*not turned up at the toes), which, 
whilst it gives him the appearance of 
being much taller than he is, altogether 
spoils his walk. The head-dress is 
pretty and picturesque; it consists of 
a round Astrakhan woollen hat, like 
that ordinarily worn by Tartars, with 
a square piece of yellow cloth stitched 
at the top, and surmounted with an 
overhanging red tassel. The women 
dress very much the same as the men. 
The children do not dress at all. In 
the bitterest cold they toddle about stark 
naked.” 


In Russia the religions and super- 
stitions are nearly as numerous and 
diversified as the different races. 
The Kirghes are represented as 
rather lax religionists. They are 
mostly Mohammedans, but some 
deny the prophet of Mecca and are 
Pagans. The Kalmucks are for the 
most part Buddhists, while some are 
Pagans :— 


“They have no objection to admit 
strangers to their religious services. 
These are remarkable, as they resemble 
nothing one has seen before. In two 
rows the worshippers are assembled— 
the priests and deacons squatting in 
front, the chief-priest leading: a low 
chant is begun in a monotonous drawl- 
ing voice ; and during its continuance, 
the two rows of officiating deacons keep 
swinging backwards and forwards in 
unison, with a lateral movement from 
the hips, a long string connected with 
two round boxes which stand on either 
side of the altar, and which are thereby 
kept spinning at a tremendous rate 
round and round on their axes, evolv- 
ing all the time prayers written on 
scrolls of parchment. ‘This is praying 
by machinery with avengeance. ‘Then 
the sound of a thin flute 1s heard; and 
then a trumpet, then a louder trumpet, 
and then one louder still; and then, 
louder and louder crescendo, the blare 
of all the trumpets sounds terrific ; the 
chief-priest all the while beating the 
time with energy, and then with fury, 
on a drum in front of him. With this 
climax the service concludes. What 
does it symbolize. Is it the fervour 
of devotion, and the insistance of 
prayer?” 
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Kasan is the “ Holy City” of the 
Russian Tartar, who has been 
wedded to the interest of the Empire 
by a wise policy of conciliation. The 
Tartars are Mohammedans, and— 


“Have no objection to strangers 
visiting their mosques even during the 
hours of service; they will even offer 
them chairs, that they may be seated 
during its continuance. The interior 
of a mosque at Kasan is very simple ; 
it consists of a large square hall, not 
unlike a masonic hall: there is a 
window with coloured glass in the 
south corner, and a lamp burning on 
either side of it; a kind of pulpit 
stands in the south-west corner; be- 
yond this there is no furniture nor 
decoration of any kind. The floor is 
covered with matting ; and on entering 
the sacred building the Tartar takes 
off the goloshes (yaoush) which cover 
his soleless leather boots (efdék), and 
leaves them in the vestibule; he puts 
them on again on leaving the building. 
The service is equally simple: clothed 
in their long, silken seliaus, the con- 
gregation, which, as is well known, 
consists only of men, marches slowly 
and ceremoniously, headed by their 
mullah, to the end of the mosque. 

“The ceremony of the service may 
be divided into three parts: for some 
moments they stand up in asingle row, 
apparently absorbed in silent medita- 
tion; a few words are then uttered in 
a low chanting tone, the congregation 
occasionally raising the palms of their 
hands to their heads, the thumbs touch- 
ing the ears, and occasionally bending 
their bodies slowly down—still stand- 
ing—with their heads on their thighs, 
and then rising slowly up again; they 
then kneel down, sitting on their feet 
turned inwards, the right toe pointing 
to Mecea. In this position they bend 
their bodies town, touching the floor 
three tiraes with their foreheads ; they 
then rise to their feet, and a kind of 
military evolution takes place; they 
take open order in two rows, half their 
number standing in the rear rank; and 
much the same ceremony takes place 
as before. Then another and a final 
evolution. They all kneel (in the 
same fashion) in a circle, with the 
mullah in the group, and an apparently 
silent conference takes place; after 
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which they all rise ‘to their feet, and 
the service is concluded. They walk 
out in the same grave and solemn 
manner that they entered. It was 
impossible not to be favourably im- 
pressed with the general character of 
the service and the demeanour of the 
men. An air of earnestness and of 
faith pervaded the whole atmosphere 
of the place.” 


We cannot say that the Greek 
form of Christianity and its ob- 
servances, as preached in Russia, 
contrasts at all favourably with the 
rites and ceremonials of the Pagan, 
Buddhist, or Mohammedan. If 
anything, indeed, the superstitions 
connected with a corrupt and de- 
based Christianity are infinitely 
more revolting than those which a 
supercilious, bigoted, and ignorant 
egotism is pleased to consider as 
alone characteristic of “* Paganism,” 
a term used by a certain class of 
minds to embrace indiscriminately 
all who dissent from Christianity. 
If a devotion to idols, and a blind 
unreasoning belief in accredited 
superstitions, no ma‘ter how gross, 
be a characteristic of the Pagan 
mind, we certainly cannot see that 
there is any very creditable distinc- 
tion between the low forms of Greek 
or Papal Christianity and the most 
revolting superstitions of the hun- 
dreds of millions that go to make up 
the population of this world and yet 
are outside the profession of the 
Christian faith. The “cross,” and 
ridiculous images of pretended 
“saints” are the idols alike of the 
unenlightened Greek and Papist :— 


“One of the things which strikes 
one most on first coming to Russia is 
the outwards signs of devotion of the 
people; the lower the class, certainly 
the more devout. There is nothing to 
beat the Russian moujik in this respect : 
no matter what his business may be, 
nor however great his hurry, he will 
never pass a sacred shrine or image— 
and there are sacred shrines or images 
at the corner of every street—without 
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stopping, bowing, and reverently cross- 
ing himself all over. 

“In the large towns you may at any 
time see the top of an omnibus crowded 
with a score of men, who at a given 
moment, as if by word of command, all 
take off their hats, and begin to cross 
themselves violently, as if seized by 
a common epidemic. 

‘““At the corners of the principal 
thoroughfares there are invariably 
found little chapels, like this one at 
Nijni, consecrated to some popular 
saint, before whose image the devout 
burn candles, and men and women will 
be seen crowding at the threshold, 
throwing themselves down, and striking 
their foreheads three times on the ground 
before it. 

“One gets accustomed to the sight, 
but for some time you think you are 
among a nation of dévots: I dont 
think we have any word in English 
exactly to express this meaning, nor 
is the type common amongst us. On 
one side of the chapel a quack dentist 
has set up with a specific to cure tooth- 
ache; on the other a quack doctor with 
the pretension to cure habitual drunken- 
ness. 

“Connected with the same class of 
ideas are the images of Greek saints, 
to which I have already referred as 
invariably found in the corners of all 
rooms in Russia. They are in a 
great measure manufactured at a 
place caled Sousdal, in Vladimir, 
by a class of people called Ofeni, 
who use an esoteric language in 
their trade, supposed to have come 
from Constantinople with their ances- 
tors who first introduced these images 
into Russia. Not that they have a 
monopoly of the manufacture; it was 
too good a trade to escape the attention 
of the colonists at Sarepta, and these 
liberal Lutherans supply them in large 
quantities to their orthodox neigh- 
bours. , 

“When I remember that most of 
the African idols are manufactured at 
Birmingham, I confess I have no sar- 
casms in store fur the German indus- 
trial. I hope I need not say that I do 
not for a moment wish to compare a 
Greek saint with an African idol. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
connected with the images of Greek 
saints is that they are the only objects 
in Russ‘a which are not made the 
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subject of bargaining. Everything 
else is made the subject of long 
diplomatic negotiations before you can 
come to any practical result: it is the 
custom of the country, and considerably 
hampers business; but it is impiety 
to make a Greek saint the subject of 
huckstering. I must add, that it is 
considered equally impious (which it 
certainly is not in anything else) to 
ask an extravagant and unreasonable 
price for it. These images have only 
the head and hands painted: the rest 
of the body is covered over with thin 
plates of brass, the whole inclosed in 
a wooden frame; in the churches they 
are often brilliantly set with diamonds 
and precious stones, the offerings of 
the devout. The sight of these is 
sometimes too much for the cupidity 
of the wicked, and on more than one 
occasion people have been taken up 
for trying to wrench these stones out 
of their settings with their teeth, 
whilst apparently devoutly embracing 
the image of the saint; the sacristans 
and deacons of the church have 
generally a sharp eye on them. 


We certainly cannot appreciate 
Mr. Johnstone's declaration that he 
would “‘not for a moment wish to 
compare a Greck saint with an 
African idol.” If persons, while 
professing Christianity, make idols 
and worship them, we confess our 
inability to see in what more credi- 
table plight they are than the 
benighted African. On the con- 
trary, we consider them worse, for 
they have had advantages the poor 
African never enjoyed. And then 
this must be taken into account, 
that the idols made and worshipped 
by so-calledChristians are considered, 
as a whole, more disgusting and 
revolting than those of Paganism. 
We can understand the’ untutored 
Pagan mind offering worship to the 
glorious sun, and the resplendent 
firmament above him, but we cer- 
tainly cannot understand a Chris- 
tian who, with any pretensions to 
intelligence and common sense, 
worships a spurious, filthy, and 
revolting relic, and makes an idol 
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out of a notoriously supposititious 
fibre that Rome sells as a mite of 
the “ true cross !”"— mites of fibres 
which if all were put together—so 
astoundingly vast has been the 
impious and degrading trade carried 
on by Rome in particles of this 
mythical “‘ true cross’’—the aggre- 
gate would nearly go to build all the 
wooden navies in the world! What 
is ‘‘ African ” idolatry in comparison 
with this ? 

We have marked a great many 
interesting passages for quotation, 
and we must hurry over them. 
Quackery, like superstition, is the 
same all the world over. We have 
our panaceas that delude tens of 
thousands annually, and the mo-t 
disreputable portion of our national 
revenue is derived from this polluted 
source. In France we have the 
famous “Grape cure,” which is 
popular for the time being, and 
somewhat analogous to it in Russia 
is the “ Koumis cure ;”— 


“Koumis is fermented mare’s milk ; 
an element of fermentation is conse- 
quently required for its manufacture. 
This is supplied by koumis itself; a 
certain proportion (one-third) of koumis 
is poured together with (two-thirds of) 
fresh mare’s milk into a clean wooden 
vessel, resembling an ordinary English 
churn, and there left for from six to 
eighteen hours, according to the degree 
of (alcoholic) strength that is required. 
During this period it is from time to 
time subjected to a churning process, 
with the object of keeping up and 
stimulating the process of fermentation : 
herein consists the chief art, and what- 
ever secret there may be in koumis- 
making is to know the exact amount 
of churning required; for, although 
a certain amount is requisite, it must 
be suspended at the point where curds 
or butter would be formed: habit and 
practice alone teach this to the koumis- 
maker. 

“After this fermenting process, 
stimulated by the occasivnal churning, 
has lasted a certuin time, say six hours, 
a portion of the contents of the churn 
is drawn off, and this constitutes the 
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weakest kind of koumis, say koumis of 
the first degree of strength. The 
remainder in the churn is subjected to 
a further period of similar fermenta- 
tion and churning, say for another six 
hours, and then the churn is again 
tapped, and koumis of the second 
degree of strength is the result. Then 
another period of say six hours of a 
similar process for what still remains 
in the churn, and this, when drawn off, 
constitutes koumis of the third degree 
of strength. It will be observed that 
the difference in the degree of strength 
of the koumis consists in the different 
amount of fermentation to which it has 
been subjected. The strength of the 
koumis ought to be graduated accord- 
ing to the requirements of differeut 
patients, and this is a matter of some 
importance in the case of invalids. As 
soon as it is drawn off it is poured 
into ordinary quart bottles, made with 
extra strong necks, corked down, and 
tightly strung; for, containing as it 
does Jarge quantities of carbonic acid 
gas, it is subject to the explosive 
accidents of all such liquors. 


Several establishments have been 
opened in Russia for the applica- 
tion of the * Koumis cure,’”’ some- 
what similar to our Hydropathic 
establishments without their sterling 
merit, and of course good profit has 
been made out of the creduious 
dupes who ignorantly flock to any 
delusion of the kind. 

With respect to that wonderful 
little animal the Tartar horse, Mr. 
Johnstone says :— 


“Is the most insignificant-looking 
brute dignified with the name of horse 
I ever saw. He exactly corresponds 
to the pictures one has seen, and the 
descriptions one has read, of the 
nondescript animals upon which the 
Cossacks were mounted during the 
invasion of France in 1814. Small, 
shaggy, and impoverished-looking, he 
hasn’t the devilry in his eye which 
distinguishes the little Shetland pony. 
It is only when he is in action that he 
gives you a taste of his quality: he 
then bristles up, buckles to his work, 
and you begin to perceive, when you 
have already been half-a-day’s journey, 
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the enduring qualities of the littlé 
animal you have been contemning. 
Many days’ continuous travelling at 
the rate of a 150 versts (a 100 miles) 
a day will give you some idea of his 
powers.” 


The linen trade is the glory of 
Ulster, and it is the only unique 
manufacture of which Ireland can 
boast. Yet the material for that 
trade we import from Belgium, 
Holland, and largely from Russia, 
and convert their seed or flax into 
linen, and, after all extraneous 
charges, are able to undersell them 
at a profit. Why is this? Our 
author says :— 


“There are several reasons for 
Russian linen being inferior to the 
foreign; in the first place, the Russian 
peasant is eminently conservative in 
his modes of agriculture. The Tschou- 
vash custom, which I referred to in a 
former chapter, of abstaining from 
cutting the hay till Elias’ day, is only 
a slightly exaggerated form of the 
spirit which governs the cultivation of 
the soil in Russia, The flax crop 
suffers from this spirit. The peasant 
who is in the habit on fast-days, which 
are very numerous in Russia, of mixing 
a vegetable oil (animal oil being, of 
course, prohibited), made from the 
grain of the flax, with his grit-porridge 
(kascha), persists in cultivating the 
grain of the flax at the expense of the 
stem, which for purposes of liuen 
manufacture ought properly to be cut 
before the grain is full. Nothing will 
put out of his head that the bigger the 
flax the better; the consequence, of 
course, of this is, that the linen suffers 
in the first instance in the inferior 
quality of its raw material; in the 
next place, it is almost impossible to 
introduce new and improved methods 
of fabrication among the peasant 
families, who are to su great an extent 
the makers of linen in Russia. 

‘Among other prejudices, they per- 
sist in the use of calcium, which 
everywhere else has been superseded 
for the cleansing processes by chlo- 
rium: for these several reasons the 
linen manufacture has remained in 
Russia in the condition it was in the 
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time of Peter the Great, who first 
started it; indeed, it has actually gone 
back ; for in his time Russia began to 
export Jinen in the Baltic, which she 
has long ceased to do. A protective 
tariff saves the trade from the penalty, 
and at the same time the remedy, for 
this state of things. ’ 


There is another element that 
retards Russia—machinery, and its 
use. In this Ulster is unrivalled, 
and we may safely conclude that as 
long as linen is a profitable article 


of manufacture, Ulster will be the 
centre—the capital of the trade. 

Mr. Johnstone is hopeful as 
regards the future of Russia. He 
regards the Crimean war as having 
contributed to the ruin of Turkey, 
while it regenerated Russia, and in 
this view we are to a large extent 
inclined to coincide. 

But we cannot dwell longer on 
this interesting volume, which em- 
braces a map and twelve illustra- 
tions. 


Indian Wisdom ; or, Examples of the Religious, Philoscphical, and 
Ethical Doctrines of the Hindis; with a Brief History of the Chief De- 
partments of Sanskrit Literature, and some Account of the Past and Present 
Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. By Monier Williams, M.A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. W.H. Allen aud 
Co.— One great object of the Prince of Wales’s visit to India is'to gain some 
knowledge of the teeming population over whom he may hereafter have to 
bear sway. It is highly desirable that their future ruler should learn by 
personal observation and intercourse more than can possibly be derived 
from hearing or reading of their mode of life, their habits of thought, 
their inward sentiments, and general character. Nor ought Englishmen 
generally to neglect whatever means of obtaining such knowledge as may 
be within their reach. The Hindiis belong, like ourselves, to the great 
Aryan or noble family of mankind which, in divided streams and succes- 
sive waves, poured from the region near the sources of the Oxus, over 
India, Persia, and Europe, at a period anterior to that of the earliest 
history. 

The present population of India amounts to no less than 240 millions, 
and they have a civilization and literature of the highest antiquity, which 
will well repay careful study. Though they now speak as many as twenty 
different dialects, these are all directly or indirectly derived from one 
ancient language, the Sanskrit, in which all their literature of any 
importance is enshrined. From this we may get the truest insight into 
their past history, and their present tone of thought, their religion, 
philosophy, laws, and institutions. The religious views embodied in this 
sacred literature are of a much higher and purer type than can be found 
in any classical writings of Greece or Rome ; the philosophy more subtle 
and profound, and the poetry rich in imagery and luxuriant in descrip- 
tion, though less artistic in form. Hence there is abundant reason why 
all who agree with Pope that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
should turn their attention to the ancient and numerous people of India, 
who have a further claim to the consideration of Englishmen, as being, 


with them, part and parcel of the same great empire. As Mr. Williams 
well observes :— 


{ 


“It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon our minds, that good laws may be 
enacted, justice administered, the rights of property secured, railroads and 
electric telegraphs laid down, the stupendous forces of Nature controlled and 
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regulated for the public good, the three great scourges of war, pestilence, and 
famine—averted or mitigated: all this may be done, and more than this, the 
truths of our religion may be powerfully preached; translations of the Bible 
lavishly distributed; but if, after all, we neglect to study the mind and character 
of those we are seeking to govern and influence for good, no mutual confidence 
will be enjoyed ; no real sympathy felt or inspired. Imbued with the conciliatory 
spirit which such a study must impart, all Englishmen, whether resident in 
England or India—whether clergymen or laymen—may aid the cause of Chris- 
tianity and good government more than by controversial discussions or cold 
donations of guineas and rupees.” 


No better introduction to this important study can be had, or need be 
desired, than this volume, in which Mr. Williams, who has long made 
Sanskrit his special pursuit, furnishes a comprehensive and sufficiently 
detailed account of that literature, which isthe best key to the mind and 
character of the Hindiis of the present day. Various portions of this 
literature have been edited and translated in previous works, but in no 
other is so complete a survey of the whole to be found. Those who have 
not time to pursue the subject farther, may bere obtain all the information 
they want; while those who intend to go more deeply into the study, 
cannot make a better beginning than by carefully perusing these 
instructive pages. 

After an introductory sketch of the past and present condition of India, 
its religions and languages, the author proceeds to a description of the 
earliest literature, which he illustrates by extracts from the hymns of the 
Veda. He cautions the reader against supposing the Veda to be to 
Hindiis what the Bible is to Christians, or the Koran to Mohammedans. 
The word Veda, which means knowlege, is employed to denote “ divine 
unwritten knowledge,” communicated by inspiration from the Self-existent 
to a class of men called Rishis, or inspired sages, and transmitted by oral 
repetition through a succession of Brahmans, who kept it as much as 
possible to themselves. Of the five principal collections of hymns the 
Rig-Veda, containing one thousand and seventeen hymns, is the most 
ancient and important, and the Alharva-Veda the most interesting. Hence 
it is from these alone that Mr. Williams takes his illustrations. It is 
impossible not to be struck with the exalted views expressed in some of 
them, which very nearly approach, and are, in fact, occasionally identical 
with, those of our own Scriptures. For instance, the following invocation 
to Varuna, “ The Investing Sky,” taken from the Alharva-Veda, closely 
resembles in some parts the 139th Psalin :— 


“The mighty Varuna, who rules above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand. 
When men imagine they do aught by stealth, he kuows it. 
No one can stand or walk, or softly glide along, 
Or hide in dark recess, or lurk in secret cell, 
But Varuna detects him and his movements spies. 
Two persons may devise sume plot, together sitting 
In private and alone, but he, the king, is there, 
A spirit, and sees it all. This boundless earth is his, 
His the vast sky, whose depth no mortal eer can fathom. 
Both oceans find a place within his body, yet 
In that small pool he lies contained. Whoe’er should flee 
Far, far beyond the sky, would not escape the grasp 

Of Varuna, the king. His messengers descend 

Countless from his abode; for ever traversing 
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This world and scanning, with a thousand eyes, its inmates. 
Whate'er exists within this earth and all within the sky ; 
Yea, all that is beyond, king Varuna perceives ; 

‘The winkings of men’s eyes are numbered all by him ; 

He wields the universe as gamesters handle dice. 

May thy destroying snares cast sevenfold round the wicked, 
Entangle liars, but the truthful spare, O King!” 


Mr. Williams is quite right in saying it is time for thoughtful Christians 
to take account of other religions than their own, and give some attention 
to the sacred books of Eastern nations. Next to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, no religion is so well worth studying as Brahmanism. The 
beneficial effects of such a study on the mind is very apparent in the 
liberal and enlightened tone which pervades this work. Without bating 
one jot of his attachment to Christianity, the author is eager to detect and 
glad to recognize whatever portion of truth Brahmanism contains. Nothing 
could be better calculated than bis work to get rid of that narrow in- 
sularity of sentiment to which we are so proverbially liable, especially in 
religious matters. One must be blinded by bigotry not to perceive the 
beauty and majesty of this passage from the “ Rig-Veda” :— 


‘“* What god shall we adore with sacrifice ? 
Him let us praise, the golden child that rose 
In the beginning, who was born the lord— 
The one sole lord—of all that is; who made 
The earth, and furmed the sky, who giveth life, 
Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere ! 
Whose hiding-place is immortality ; 
Whose shadow, death ; who, by his might is king 
Of all the breathing, sleeping, waking world ; 
Who governs men and beasts, whose majesty 
These snowy hills, this ocean, with its rivers, 
Declare ; of whom these spreading regions form 
The arms; by whom the firmament is strong, 
Earth firmly planted, and the highest heavens 
Supported, and the clouds that fill the air 
Distributed and measured out; to whom 
Both earth and heaven, established by his will, 
Look up with trembling mind; in whom revealed 
The rising sun shines forth above the world. 
Where’er let loose in space, the mighty waters 
Have gone, depositing a fruitful seed 
And generating fire, there he arose, 
Who is the breath and life of all the gods ; 
Whose mighty glance looks round the vast expanse 
Of watery vapour—source of energy, 
Canse of the sacrifice—the only God 
Above the gods. May he not injure us! 
He the Creator of the earth—the righteous 
Creator of the sky, Creator, too, 
Of ocean’s bright, and far-extending waters.” 


Next to the hymns of the Veda come portions containing ritualistic 
precepts, illustrated by legends and stories. From the third division of 
the Veda, in which the philosophical doctrines of Hindiiism are to be 
found, and which is the Veda of thoughtful Hindiis at the present day, 
we quote a passage quite in the Platonic vein :— 
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“The good. the pleasant, these are separate ends, 
The one or other all mankind pursue ; 
Bat those who seek the good alone are blest; 
Who choose the pleasant miss man’s highest aim. 
The sage the truth discerns, not so the fool : 
But thou, my son, with wisdom hast abandoned 
The fatal road of wealth that leads to death. 
Two other roads there are, all wide apart, 
Ending in widely different goals—the one 
Called ignorance, the other knowledge ; this, 
O Naciketas, thou dost well to choose. 
The foolish follow ignorance, but think 
They tread the road of wisdom, circling round 
With erring steps. like blind men led by blind. 
The careless youth, by lust of gain deceived, 
Knows but one world, one life; to him the Now 
Alone exists, the Future is a dream. 
The highest aim of knowledge is the soul ; 
This is a miracle, beyond the ken 
Of common mortals, thought of though it be, 
And variously explained by skilful teachers. 
Who gains this knowledge is a marvel too ; 
He lives above the cares—the griefs and joys 
Of time and sense —seeking to penetrate 
The fathomless unborn eternal essence. 
The slayer thinks he slays, the slain 
Believes himself destroyed; the thoughts of both 
Are false, the soul survives, nor kills nor dies ; 
Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 
The greatest, infinitely small, yet vast ; 
Asleep, yet restless, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies— ever bodiless! 
Think not to grasp it by the reasoning mind; 
The wicked ne'er can know it; soul alone 
Knows soul, to none but soul is soul revealed.” 


From this division of the Veda sprang six systems of philosophy, 
delivered in the form of aphorisms. After briefly describing and illus- 
trating these systems, Mr. Williams passes to the second great head 
of Sanskrit literature, consisting of tradition, or the recollection of what 
has been handed down by the Brahmans. There are six main subjects 
or departments under this head, to an account of which the remainder of 
the volume is devoted. Among other things are collections of rules 
relating to domestic ceremonies and every-day life, including regulations 
to be observed at funerals, which show no less affectionate regard for the 
departed, and faith in their personal existence after death, than is cherished 
among us, but give no countenance—and, indeed, make no allusion—to 
the burning of the widow on the funeral pile of her husband. Mr. 
Williams gives an interesting account of the funeral rites performed at 
a burial, and a translation of the hymn recited as the body was laid in 
the grave :— 


“ Open thy arms, O earth, receive the dead 
With gentle pressure and with loving welcome ; 
Enshroud him tenderly, e’en as a mother 
Folds her soft vestment round the child she loves. 
Soul of the dead, depart! take thou the path— 
The ancient path—by which our ancestors 
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lated by Mr. Williams in the sixteen-syllable verse of the original :— 


Literary Notices. 


Have gone before thee; thou shalt look upon 
The two kings, mighty Varuna and Yama, 
Delighting in oblations; thou shalt meet 
The fathers and receive the recompense 
Of all thy stored-up offerings above. 
Leave thou thy sin and imperfection here ; 
Return unto thy home once more ; assume 
A glorious form.” 


The code of Manu, which is probably the oidest as well as the most 
interesting of post-Vedic writings, naturally receives a considerable share 
of Mr. Williams’s attention. He says it is “perhaps one of the most 
remarkable books that the literature of the whole world can offer, and 
some of its moral precepts are worthy of Christianity itself.” 

The two great epic poems, the “ Ranayana” and ‘“ Maha-bharata,” 
which bear comparison with the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey,” are also 
very fully discussed, the origin and growth of the mythology on which 
they are founded being clearly explained, and the plan of each sketched. 
In both there is an excess of episodes, especially in the “ Maha-bharata,” 
which is probably the largest epic poem ever composed, and might be 
more fitly described as a cyclopedia of mythological lore, ethies, and 
philosophy. One of the episodes in the “ Kamayana,” in which the 
father of Rama, the hero of the poem, recounts an incident of his former 
life, surpasses in tenderness Homer’s parting of Hector and Andromache, 
or the visit of Priam to the tent of Achilles. It is thus closely trans- 


“One day when rains refreshed the earth, and caused my heart to swell with joy, 
When, after scorching with his rays the parchéd ground, the summer sun 

Had passed towards the south; when cooling breezes chased away the heat, 

And grateful clouds arose; when frogs and pea-fowl sported, and the deer 

Seemed drunk with glee, and all the winged creation, dripping as if drowned, 

Plumed their dank feathers on the tops of wind-rocked trees, and falling 
showers 

Covered the mountains till they looked like watery heaps, and torrents poured 

Down from their sides, filled with loose stones, and red as dawn with mineral 
earth, 

Winding like serpents in their course; then at that charming season I, 

Longing to breathe the air, went forth, with bow and arrow in my hand, 

To seek for game, if haply by the river-side a buffalo 

Or elephant or other animal might cross, at eve my path, 

Coming to drink. Then in the dusk I heard the sound of gurgling water: 

Quickly I took my bow, and aiming toward the sound, shot off the dart. 

A cry of mortal agony came from the spot—a human voice 

Was heard, and a poor hermit’s son fell pierced and bleeding in the stream. 

‘Ah! wherefore then,’ he cried, ‘am I a harmless hermit’s son struck down? 

Hither to this lone brook I came at eve to fill my water jar. 

By whom have 1 been smitten? whom have I offended? Oh! I grieve, 

Not for myself or my own fate, but for my parents. old and blind, 

Who perish in my death. Ah! what will be the end of that loved pair, 

Long guided and supported by my hand? this barbed dart has pierced 

Both me and them!’ Hearing that piteous voice, I, Dasaratha, 

Who meant no harm to any human creature, young or old, became 

Palsied with fear; my bow and arrows dropped from my senseless hands ; 

And I approached the place in horror; there with dismay I saw, 

Stretched on the bank, an innocent hermit boy. writhing in pain and smeared 

With dust and blood, his kuvtted hair dishevelled, and a broken jar 
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Lying beside him. I stood pertrified and speechless. He on me 
Fixed full his eyes, and then, as if to\burn my inmost soul, he said, 
‘How have I wronged thee, monarch? that thy cruel hand has smitten me— 
Me a poor hermit’s son, born in the forest: father, mother, child 
Hast thou transfixed with this one arrow: they, my parents, sit at home 
Expecting my return, and long will cherish hope—a prey to thirst 
And agonizing fears. Go to my father—tell him of my fate, 
Lest’ his dread curse consume thee, as the flame devours the withered wood. 
But first in pity draw thou forth the shaft that pierces to my heart, 
And checks the gushing life-blood, as the bank obstructs the bounding stream.’ 
He ceased, and as he rolled his eyes in agony, and quivering writhed 
Upon the ground, I slowly drew the arrow from the poor boy's side 
Then with a piteous look, his features set in terror, he expired. 
Distracted at the gr.evous crime, wrought by my hand unwittingly 
Sadly I thought within myself, how best I might repair the wrong. 
Then took the way he had directed me towards the hermitage, 
There I beheld his parents, old and blind; like two clipped wingless birds 
Sitting forlorn, without their guide, awaiting his arrival anxiously, 
And, to beguile their weariness, conversing of him tenderly. 
Quickly they caught the sound of footsteps, and I heard the old man say, 
With chiding voice, ‘ Why hast thou lingered, child? Quick give us both to 
drink 
A little water. Long forgetful of us, in the cooling stream 
Hast thou disported ; come in—for thy mother yearneth for her son, 
If she or I in aught have caused thee pain, or spoken hasty words, 
Think on thy hermit's duty of forgiveness; bear them not in mind. 
Thou art the refuge of us refugeless—the eyes of thy blind sire. 
Why art thou silent? Speak! Bound up in thee are both thy parents’ lives. 
He ceased, and I stood paralyzed—till by an effort, resolutely 
Collecting all my powers of utterance, with faltering voice, I said : 
‘Pious and noble hermit; I am not thy son; I am the king; 
Wandering with bow and arrow by a stream, seeking for game, I pierced 
Unknowingly thy child. The rest I need not tell. Be gracious to me ?’ 
Hearing my pitiless words, announcing his bereavement, he remained 
Senseless awhile ; then drawing a deep sigh, his face all bathed in tears, 
He spake to me as I approached him suppliantly, and slowly said, 
* Hadst thou not come thyself, to tell the awful tale, its load of guilt 
Had crushed thy head into ten thousand fragments. This ill-fated deed 
Was wrought by thee unwittingly, O king, else hadst thou not been spared, 
And all the race of Rahavas had perished. Lead us to the place : 
All bloody though he be. and lifeless, we must look* upon our son 
For the last time, and clasp him in our arms.’ Then weeping bitterly, 
The pair, led by my hand, came to the spot and fell upon their son. 
Thrilled by the touch, the father cried,‘ My child, hast thou no greeting 
for us ? 
No word of recognition ; wherefore liest thou here upon the ground ? 
Art thou offended ? or am I no longer loved by thee, my son? 
See here thy mother. Thou wast ever dutiful towards us both. 
Why wilt thou not embrace me? Speak one tender word. Whom shall I 
hear 
Reading again the sacred Sastra in the early morning hours? 
Who now will bring me roots and fruits to feed me like a cherished guest ? 
How, weak and blind, can I support thy aged mother, pining for her son ? 
Stay! go not yet to Death’s abode—stuy with thy parents yet one day, 
To morrow we will both go with thee on the dreary way. Forlorn 
And sad, deserted by our child, without protector in the wood, 


* This is literally translated. It is well known that blind people commonly talk of 
themselves as if able to see. 
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Soon shall we both depart toward the mansions of the King of Death ?’ 
Thus bitterly lamenting, he performed the funeral rites ; then turning 
Towards me thus addressed me, standing reverently near: ‘I had 
But this one child, and thou hast made me childless. Now strike down 


The father; I shall feel no pain in death. But thy requital be 
That sorrow for a child shall one day bring thee also to the grave.’”’ 


No sooner has the king completed his affecting story than, smitten 
with remorse, he is taken ill, and dies, thus fulfilling the hermit’s curse. 
Of the whole poem Mr. Williams says :— 


“The classical purity, clearness and simplicity of its style, the exquisite 
touches of true poetic feeling with which it abounds, its graphic descriptions 
of heroic incidents and nature’s grandest scenes, the deep acquaintance it dis- 
plays with the conflicting workings and most refined emotions of the human 
heart, all entitle it to rank among the most beautiful compositions that 
have appeared at any period or in any country. It is like a spacious and 
delightful garden; here and there allowed to run wild, but teeming with 
fruits and flowers, watered by perennial streams, and even in its most tangled 
- thickets intersected with delightful pathways.” 


Mr. Williams’s comparison of both epics with those of Homer is full 
of interest and instruction, and displays profcund scholarship in com- 
bination with critical acumen. Equal learning and ability distinguish 
his account of the dramas, traditional stories, and fables, which form the 
later Sanskrit literature. To prevent misunderstanding, he warns the 
reader that this volume is confined to the favourable features of that 
literature, and is, therefore, not a perfect likeness. 
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